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1957. 


BY HAMISH BLAIR. 


PART I. CHAPTER ONE. 


I. 


JIM MONTGOMERY had often 
heard of Tollygunge as one of 
the gayest places in the world 
—its cheery race meetings, its 
excellent golf, its swimming 
parties, its Sunday morning 
breakfasts. 

“Tt’s like a perpetual May 
week,” an old Cantab had told 
him not long before he had 
sailed for Calcutta; and he 
had expected great things of it. 

The reality struck him as 
woefully inferior to the adver- 
tisement. Here he was at the 
frst race meeting of the cold 
weather season—the actual date 
was Saturday, the first day of 
November 1957—and as near 
being bored as he had ever been 
in his life. 

Where were the pretty 
frocks ? Where were the spark- 
lng women whose presence 
Was supposed to make one 
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dream for a moment that one 
was at Ascot? Where was the 
gaiety ? -One of the very few 
women there was sitting at his 
own luncheon table—exactly 
to his right, to be precise—and 
she was plain, angular, and at 
least forty years old. 

As for the gaiety—if this 
was it, well, he had had a 
more cheery time swotting for 
the Tripos. Everybody spoke 
in subdued tones. The pad- 
dock seemed to attract few 
people. The Indian crowd 
which he had hoped he would 
find interesting was small, drab, 
and undistinguished. In a 
word, he was distinctly dis- 
appointed, and fed up. 

His reflections were broken 
in upon by the voice of Mrs 
Carter, the angular woman on 
his right. 

“There is that Colonel 
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Hardy,” she exclaimed. “In 
khaki, as usual. I do think 
it odd for a business man to 
masquerade as a soldier even 
at a race meeting. Why can’t 
he dress like ordinary people ? ” 

“Because he is not an ordi- 
nary man, my dear Mrs Carter,” 
replied Edgar Trevor, her host ; 
“and because times in India 
are out of joint.” 

“Yes, and they are going to 
get more disjointed,” said old 
Bryn Edwards, who sat oppo- 
site her at the lunch table. 
“Have you booked your pas- 
sage home, Mrs Carter? ” 

** No, why should I? ” 

“* Because Calcutta has ceased 
to be a place for white women. 
I sent my wife and daughter 
away six months ago, and 
most people have done the 
same.” 

“I know that, of course, 
but I am not frightened, and 
if there is any danger I would 
prefer to share it with my 
husband.” 

“ Admirable woman!” ex- 
claimed Edgar Trevor. “ But 
have you considered how your 
presence here may hamper 
him ? ” 

“IT don’t see why it should.” 

“ Well, take it this way. All 
business is practically at a 
standstill. Events are obvi- 
ously moving towards a crisis. 
Every man of us is under 
arms, and may soon be under 
orders. At such a time a man 
doesn’t want to have to worry 
about his women-folk. Don’t 
you think it would be an 
immense relief to your hus- 
band to know that you were 
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safe in England at the present 
moment ? ”’ 

Mrs Carter laughed nervously, 
“I confess I didn’t expect to 
be lectured when I came to 
lunch this afternoon,”’ she said. 
“And if things are as bad as 
you say, why did you invite 
me to Tollygunge ? ” 

““ Among other reasons, be- 
cause you are probably safer 
here than alone in your own 
house on an afternoon like 
this with your husband away 
in the office,’’ answered Trevor. 
“And I will go further, and 
tell you that the Committee 
decided to carry on with to- 
day’s meet because it would 
afford us an opportunity of 
testing public feeling—and it 
has. Look at the public stand 
—almost empty of Indians. 
Only the absolute old die-hard 
gamblers have come. Why 
have the rank and file stayed 
away? Because the boycott 
has reached the point when 
even the white man’s race 
meetings are taboo.” 

Rather a rum conversation 
for a race meet lunch. So 
thought James Montgomery as 
he glanced from face to face 
at the party gathered round 
Edgar Trevor’s table. Trevor 
was his burra sahib, the senior 
partner in Simpson & (Co, 
East India merchants, whose 
office in Calcutta he had re- 
cently joined as an assistant. 
He was a big, pleasant-faced 
youngster of twenty-four, and 
had landed only a_ week 
before. What a long week it 
seemed ! 

He looked out from under 
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the shamiana where they were 
lunching to the pleasant green 
of the Tollygunge lawns, and 
past them to the racecourse, 
the Club stand, and the public 
stand. In the paddock the 
horses were parading prior to 
the first race, but, as Trevor 
had remarked, the public stand, 
which was usually packed with 
Bengalis and Marwaris all agog 
with excitement and steeped 
to the eyes in the knowledge 
of ‘form,’ was comparatively 
empty. Instead of the white 
robes of the Bengalis, the 
brightly coloured head-dresses 
of the Marwaris, and the red 
fezzes of the Mohammedans, 
there were to be seen only a 
few dejected - looking Anglo- 
Indians, some of them in dirty 
white topees, a few dressed in 
an exaggeration of the fashion, 
but all of them uneasily con- 
scious that there was some- 
thing wrong. 

Jim Montgomery was still 
sufficiently new to the country 
to revel in the brilliant light 
in which the scene was bathed. 
But for the dazzling sunlight, 
one could almost imagine one- 
self at a small race meeting 
at home—the greenness, the 
fragrance, the rusticity !-) All 
the same he felt the tenseness 
(of which he had become con- 
scious the moment he sat down 
to lunch) heightened by the 
conversational rally to which 
he had just listened. He glanced 
With increased interest at his 
host—a thin athletic-looking 
man of forty-five, with dark 
syes, rather close set, a slight 
moustache, and a sleek head 
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of black hair. Then at Mrs 
Carter —tall,- meagre, with a 
pleasant enough whimsical face, 
greying fair hair, and light blue 
eyes. Then at Bryn Edwards ; 
but he was old—that described 
him. 

Funny, too, how they had 
begun talking of the crisis. It 
seemed impossible to get away 
from it. He, had heard about 
nothing else since his arrival. 
It looked as though the white 
man’s place in India were 
being taken from him right and 
left. He knew things were 
pretty bad before he left London 
—he had been warned that the 
Indians were absolutely out of 
hand; but he had never ex- 
pected to be openly mocked at 
in the streets of Calcutta by 
little groups of Bengali students 
—and more than once he had 
been spat upon, or, at all 
events, spat at. Fortunately, 
the marksman had missed his 
The last thing that had been 
said to him in London, and the 
first thing that had been im- 
pressed upon him on his arrival 
in Calcutta, was: ‘“‘ Never 
strike a native, no matter 
what the provocation.”’ And he 
had observed great self-control 
accordingly. He perfectly un- 
derstood the reason now for 
the numerous admonitions he 
had received. 

Jim stood six feet one, 
weighed fourteen seven, and 
had captained the Cambridge 
fifteen. A blow from him 
would have killed the average 
Swarajist, and then——? A 
mock trial for murder before 
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an Indian judge, a verdict of 
guilty from a jury which had 
not left the box, and a capital 
sentence which no Governor 
or Viceroy would dare to set 
aside for fear of the torrential 
vituperations of the Indian 
press. 

That would be the result of 
an assault by an Englishman 
upon an Indian. But he knew 
that of recent years there had 
been repeated murders of 
British men and women in the 
districts—and that in no single 
instance had any Indian been 
convicted. The result was that 


English people were being liter- 
ally driven in from the mofussil, 
and were taking refuge in the 
Presidency towns. 

It was a queer state of things, 
and he was not surprised that 
the Europeans in Calcutta were 
arming and drilling daily—the 
Civil Guard, the Roughriders, 
the Caledonians, the Fencibles, 
and other corps. That re- 
minded him—he must join the 
Roughriders on Monday. There 
were a number of them at the 
Races—in uniform, of course! 
Hardy, their Colonel, never 
allowed them to discard it. 


II. 


Trevor's lunch party sat 
through the first race, but 
before the second was run 
they had risen and made their 
way to the paddock. 

“ Thank God ! ” thought Jim, 
as he watched the graceful 
creatures parading. “ Empires 
may come and empires may 
go, but the Turf goes on for 
ever.” 

“Well, what is your fancy, 
Montgomery?” said Trevor, 
coming up to him. “ Racing 
and bridge are about the only 
things that pay nowadays. 
Business certainly doesn’t—and 
won’t for many a long day.” 

Jim duly put ten rupees 
upon the horse he liked best, 
and had the satisiaction, usually 
accorded to beginners, of seeing 
him win comfortably. 

His luck was out after that, 
however, and losing some of 
his keenness for the ‘Tote’ he 


wandered about the lawns, or 
lounged in the Club stand look- 
ing at the people and trying 
to analyse the uneasiness which 
seemed to pervade the entire 
company. Even the ‘ bookies’ 
seemed subdued. 

Then suddenly he realised 
how few women there were. 
A mere handful, and these by 
no means the youngest or the 
loveliest of their sex. He knew 
the reason, of course, but, by 
Jove! what a difference it 
made! How could a race 
meet be a success without ladies 
and their fluttering fineries? No 
wonder everything was so quiet! 
And then the humour of it 
struck him, and he could have 
laughed to see dozens of tea- 
tables unadorned by a single 
woman; only well-dressed men 
with binoculars slung over theif 
shoulders, sitting and drinking 
tea in lugubrious male groups. 
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Two Roughriders passed him 
—a sergeant and a trooper; 
and then as he studied their 
equipment at close quarters— 
their chain shoulder - straps, 
their brown top - boots, their 
neat khaki outfit and the huge 
military helmets which pro- 
tected them very effectively 
against the sun, but now in 
the fading light almost com- 
pletely hid their faces—one of 
them—the shorter — swung 
round and held out his hand. 

“ Hullo, Montgomery! Rav- 
enhill of Trinity.” 

“Hullo, Ravenhill!” cried 
Jim, wringing it. Ravenhill 
wasn’t a Rugger man—indeed, 
played games very little,—and 
had gone down the year before 
him; but the sight of an old 
Cantab was especially welcome 
at a moment when he was 
beginning to be bored. 

“Come and have some tea 
with us,” said Ravenhill. 
“Jones, this is Montgomery, 
formerly Captain of Cambridge 
and Rugger International. 
Montgomery, Trooper Jones, 
@ promising recruit to the 
Roughriders. By the way, how 
long have you been out? ” 

“Just a week,” answered 
Jim. 

“Oh, is that all?” They 
sat down, making an additional 
male tea-table. Ravenhill 
called to one of the white- 
clad khitmutgars and ordered 
tea. 

“Looks funny to see plain 
troopers swaggering about the 
lawns of the most exclusive 
Club in India,” he said; “ but 
the fact is, they have made 
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all non-coms of the Rough- 
riders honorary members, so 
long a8 we are under arms.” 

“And how long will that 
be a > 

“God knows — probably a 
good long time. I say, Mont- 
gomery, have you joined up 
yet?” 

“Well, I have received per- 
mission from Simpson & Co. 
to apply for the Roughriders 
on Monday.” 

“Good going! I’m glad you 
are not putting it off. We 
want as many men of your sort 
as we can rope in. Were 
frightfully particular, of course 
—that is, Colonel Hardy is,— 
and he selects or rejects every 
candidate himself.”’. 

“* He seems to take his duties 
very seriously,” commented 
Jim. “TI heard a lady slang- 
ing him at lunch for coming 
to the races in uniform.” 

Ravenhill lit a _ cigarette. 
“Oh, these women!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘“‘ How like a woman 
to slang the man to whom she 
may some day owe her life 
and honour ! ” 

“Things are pretty bad, 
then ? ” 

** Bad isn’t the word, Mont- 
gomery. We are on a powder 
magazine. The whole country 
is seething with discontent and 
hatred towards the British, and 
the native regiments are on 
the point of mutiny. You 
remember, of course, that it is 
just a century since 1857. The 
Indians also remember it !” 

“Then you seriously think 
that history is going to repeat 
itself ? ” 
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“Think, my dear fellow? 
I know—we all know—at least 
all of us in the Roughriders. 
You see, our Colonel doesn’t 
treat us as mere automata. 
He tells us what is going on, 
and he knows more than any 
white man in Calcutta. We 
know that a mutiny has been 
planned and is about to break 
out.” 

“Where?” asked Jim, im- 
pressed by the other’s earnest- 
ness. 

“Wherever there are native 
troops—here in Calcutta, Banki- 
pore, Delhi, Cawnpore, Luck- 
now, Lahore. And wherever 
there are small groups of Eng- 
lish people they will be mur- 
dered.” 

“What is the Government 
doing ? ” 

“The trouble about a mutin- 
ous army,” pointed out Raven- 
hill, “is that you can’t do 
anything until it actually hap- 
pens, and then it is too late.” 

Here he paused, for the 
khitmutgar was hovering over 
him with tea for three. He 
now laid the table and glided 
away. Ravenhill looked after 
him. 
“These fellows are not sup- 
posed to know English,” he 
murmured. “But you can’t 
be too careful. Never talk 
politics when they are within 
earshot. 

“Now about the crisis. You 
can’t disband an army, or even 
a regiment, in anticipation of 
mutiny. No one could blame 
the Government for refusing 
to do it. But the blighters in 
Simla won’t believe that there 
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is going to be a mutiny, and 
are taking no measures what- 
ever to lessen the shock or to 
protect British lives. The result 
will be that when it does come, 
it will be at least as frightful as 
the outbreak of a century ago.” 

Jim sat in stunned silence. 
How queer to see himself and 
others drinking tea on this 
delightful afternoon and on 
this lovely lawn, while within 
four miles of them a mutinous 
soldiery might even now be 
murdering English folk in the 
streets of Calcutta ! 

But, after all, had not many 
of the supreme catastrophes of 
history broken in upon jun- 
ketings ? 

“Calcutta, I suppose, is 
pretty safe,” he said, rousing 
himself. 

** Absolutely,” was Raven- 
hill’sreply. “‘ Thanks to Hardy 
and the system he has per- 
fected. In ten minutes fifty 
of our troopers can parade at 
headquarters. In half an hour 
the entire corps can be mobil- 
ised and move into action. 
The other units are possibly 
less hair-trained, but they have 
all been keyed up, and in an 
hour you can have between 
3000 and 4000 British and 
Anglo-Indian volunteers under 
arms and ready for anything.” 

Jim was impressed in spite 
of himself by the calm confi- 
dence with which this was said. 

“Hardy is the brains of the 
volunteer movement?” he 
queried. 

Ravenhill’s face glowed. “‘ He 
is the brains and the heart of 
it,” he replied. ‘He is the 
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finest man in India to-day; 
and before long India will 
know it.” 

“Say, Sergeant,” drawled a 
voice behind him, “have you 
room for a lonely man at your 
table ? ” 

“ Roll right up, Simmonds,” 
answered Ravenhill, turning 
round and half rising; and a 
long -limbed, neatly dressed 
youth in mufti came round 
behind Jim and drew in a 
chair. He was clean-shaven, 
and good-looking in the Ameri- 
can way. 

“Mr Simmonds, United 
States Vice-Consul, Trooper 
Jones, Mr Montgomery,” said 
Ravenhill, with a wave to the 
others. ‘‘ Khitmutgar aur ek 
piyala lao. Sit down, Sim- 
monds. Business is so bad 
that one welcomes a chance 
of converting another American 
to the tea-drinking habit. Any- 
thing new ? ” 

“ Not exactly new,” answered 
the Consul. ‘But there is 
confirmation of the story we 
handed to your Colonel a few 
days ago. Three of our mission- 
aries have arrived in Cal- 
cutta from an out-of-the-way 
village with an unpronounce- 
able name in the district of 
Moradabad; and they have seen 
the little cakes we spoke of.” 

“You spoke to them your- 
self?’ asked Ravenhill, his 
face lighting up. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“How many cakes did they 
see f ”” 

“One at a time, they in- 
formed me ; but they saw them 
in more than one village.” 
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“Simmonds!” cried Raven- 
hill. “This is tremendously 
important. Have you passed 
the news on to Hardy ? ” 

“Well, no, Sergeant. You 
see, we can only act in our 
official capacity. We are hardly 
noos agencies for Colonel Hardy 
or anyone else. But if a citizen 
applies to us for information, 
why, nat’rally we are very 
willin’ to hand him any facts 
that have come to our know- 
ledge.” 

“Well, here’s your tea, and 
see that it doesn’t go to that 
cool head of yours,’’ said Raven- 
hill. “But as soon as you’ve 
drunk it I want you as a favour 
to buttonhole the Colonel and 
tell him all about the chup- 
paties, the drum-beats, and 
every other point the mission- 
aries have handed you. Has 
the drum-beating been con- 
stant ? ” 

“‘ Con-tinual, they tell me— 
all over the country as far as 
their range extends.” 

“Did they describe the 
beat ? ” 

“Vurry simple—rhythmic— 
as if they were using Morse.” 

“This exactly confirms all 
our information,” said Raven- 
hill. ‘Montgomery, you are 
only just in time. We shall 
be at grips with rebellion 
within three weeks at the 
most — possibly within one 
week.” 

He rose to his feet and gazed 
intently towards a far corner 
of the lawn. “No good just 
now,” he muttered. “‘ The old 
man is still busy with the 
Sultan.” 




















At the very edge of the lawn 
Jim now noticed two men 
sitting at a tea table together 
and talking with unusual earn- 
estness. One was in khaki 
uniform, and Jim felt pretty 
certain that this must be Colonel 
Hardy, the Commandant of the 
famous Calcutta Roughriders 
—the best corps of Light Horse 
in India, or possibly in the 
world. He had heard of him 
ever since he landed. 

He now knew that he would 
have to go before him on 
Monday ere he could be ad- 
mitted to the Corps. From 
his present vantage point he 
scanned his future Command- 
ing Officer keenly. The figure 
was that of an eminently sol- 
dierly man in the prime of life 
—tall, with square shoulders, 
and no superfluous flesh. The 
features under the peaked cap 
were sharply cut, with shaven 
upper lip, aquiline nose, and 
square, aggressive chin. Jim 
could not see the eyes, but put 
them down constructively as 
hard and grey. At the moment 
he was evidently listening to 
his companion intently, and 
his face was like a mask. 

Then Jim turned his atten- 
tion to the Colonel’s vis-a-vis. 
Another uncommon sort of 
fellow, he decided—on a second 
glance an Indian, but totally 
different from any Indian he 
had yet encountered. Tall, 
almost as long as the Colonel, 
but slighter—in a conventional 
lounge suit of fawn tweed. 
His hat lay on the grass at his 
side. Jim caught a glimpse of 
him in partial silhouette, and 
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admired his air of aristocratic 
neatness. From his _ well- 


groomed head to his faultlessly 
shod feet he was absolutely 
correct. His profile showed a 
mobile handsome face with a 
trim moustache. The face was 
fleshy compared to the lean 
outline of Colonel Hardy’s fea- 
tures, but very far from gross. 
His complexion was a clear 
olive, and his eyes slanted 
slightly, imparting a faint sug- 
gestion of the Mongol to his 
pleasant face. If Colonel Hardy 
was silent at the moment, his 
companion was evidently talk- 
ing for two. 

Jim looked at them for 
several minutes, and then they 
rose as if to cross the lawn. 
The moment they did s0, 
Ravenhill started to his feet 
and motioned to Simmonds to 
accompany him. But the Vice- 
Consul sat still. 

“No, Sergeant,” he said. 
“T’m not a reporter or a news- 
agent. If Colonel wants in- 
formation he can come to me. 
The consulate ain’t goin’ to 
take sides.” 

With a gesture of impatience 
Ravenhill left the table and 
marched up to his Colonel. 
He saluted, and the Sultan, 
who was abreast of Hardy, fell 
back a pace, while Ravenhill 
repeated what he had just 
heard. Watching the three, 
Jim saw Hardy turn to the 
Sultan: another salute from 
Ravenhill and the Sultan evi- 
dently came into the colloquy. 
Feeling that he had seen enough, 
Jim turned away in search of 
Trevor’s party. 
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He found his burra sahib 
with Bryn Edwards, giving 
tea to Mrs Carter, and was 
pidden to sit down with them. 

During a pause in the con- 
versation he mentioned the 
news brought by Simmonds, 
and described its effect on 
Ravenhill. Bryn Edwards and 
Trevor looked at each other. 

“ Getting down to the bone, 
aren’t we ? ” said Trevor. 

“Yes,” the older man as- 
sented. “I wonder if this will 
force Hardy’s hand ? ” 

“ Hither that, or the farce in 
the Legislative Council,” an- 
swered Trevor. 

“Or our sapient Governor, 
or the Viceroy, or the next 
British outrage,” Bryn Ed- 
wards went on. ‘‘A hundred 
things may force his hand, 
but from what I know of him 
I doubt whether anything will. 
He will move when he is ready, 
and not before; but if he 
requires a pretext, any of these 
incidents will furnish him with 
one.” 

“Hardy requires no pre- 
text,” said Trevor with con- 
viction. ‘‘ What he does he 
will do openly.” 

Jim listened to all this some- 
what mystified. Both men 
spoke as if something were 
going to happen—something for 
which Hardy would be respon- 
sible, but which they entirely 
approved. 

He voiced his curiosity to 
Bryn Edwards, and the old 
Ian gave him a startled look, 
VOL. COXXVII.—NO. MCCOLXXI. 


but no reply. Then Trevor 
spoke. 

“My dear Montgomery,” he 
said, ‘‘all sorts of things may 
happen, as Mr Bryn Edwards 
says, and all that Colonel Hardy 
—and the rest of us for that 
matter—is doing is to be ready 
for any emergency. As Colonel 
of the Roughriders and as the 
leader of the entire volunteer 
army, he doubtless has definite 
plans for certain emergencies, 
and if you join the corps—as I 
understand you propose to do 
on Monday—you will probably 
get the hang of these plans. 
But in the meantime I don’t 
think it is either necessary or 
desirable to discuss them.” 

It was getting dark now, 
with the early falling Indian 
night. The last race had been 
run half an hour before. The 
meagre attendance of the public 
had melted away, and the only 
people remaining on the Tolly- 
gunge lawns were the members 
of the Club and their friends. 
Lights began to appear on 
the little tables at which tea 
was being served; and it 
became more difficult to dis- 
tinguish faces. It was easier, 
however, to pick out figures, 
and Mrs Carter, who had been 
an interested listener, now 
joined in the conversation. 

“Here is Colonel Hardy,” 
she said in a low voice, “ and 
the Sultan of Jehanabad with 
him.” 

The party looked up eagerly 
and watched the two tall figures 
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as Hardy escorted the Sultan 
to his car. 

“ Hullo ! ’ said Trevor. “ Are 
they going off together ? ” 

His question was answered 
almest immediately in the nega- 
tive. Hardy saw His Highness 
into a big official limousine, 
and then turned away in the 
direction of the garage. 

“Well,” said Bryn Edwards, 
“TI wonder what the outcome 
of that confab is going to 
be q 39 

“I daresay to-morrow’s in- 
terview with the Viceroy will 
show,” replied Trevor. 

“Why, what is going to 
happen to-morrow?” Mrs 
Carter inquired. 

“Something rather import- 
ant,” answered Trevor. ‘“‘ You 
know the Viceroy arrived in 
Calcutta to-day. He is passing 
through on his way to Burma, 
but is breaking his journey 
for a day in order to brow- 
beat Jehanabad into obeying a 
resolution of the Assembly.” 

* Browbeat Jehanabad ! ” re- 
peated Mrs Carter. ‘‘ What an 
extraordinary idea ! ” 

*‘ The times are out of joint,” 
Trevor reminded her, “and all 
kinds of mad things are being 
done; but of all the idiotic 
things the Government of India 
has been let in for, this business 
of Jehanabad is the most in- 
effable.” 

“May one know what it is, 
sir? ” asked Jim. 

“Oh, yes, everybody knows 
—although nobody is supposed 
to,” said his employer. ‘“ The 
fact is, the Sultan of Jehanabad 
is the greatest Prince in India 
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—and incidentally the best, 
He believes in governing his 
State, and is almost fanatically 
loyal to the British connection. 
A few months ago a Bengali 
agitator went to Jehanabad 
and began to spout sedition. 
The Sultan instantly deported 
him. Whereupon Mr Agitator 
goes up to Delhi and earwigs 
the leaders of the Assembly, 
who are, of course, anti-British 
and command an enormous 
majority. The upshot is that 
the Assembly passes a resolu- 
tion calling upon the Sultan to 
readmit Hari Charan Ghosh, 
or whatever his name is, to 
his dominion and allow him to 
spout sedition to his heart's 
content.” 

** But surely the Viceroy isn’t 
going to force that down* his 
throat? ” asked Jim. 

“That is precisely what His 
Excellency is going to do to- 
morrow,” replied Trevor. 

“But isn’t that interfering 
with a native State?” asked 
Jim, who had been reading 
Locksby’s ‘Indian Constitu- 
tion, 1953.’ 

“Of course it is, and that’s 
just where the madness of it 
comes in. The Viceroy, of 
course, is not a free agent in 
the matter.” 

“The Labour Government at 
home ? ” 

“You’ve hit it, my son. 
Grafton and his precious Cabi- 
net have jumped in and in- 
sisted that Jehanabad shall eat 
humble pie. And poor Lord 
Quantock, who" can’t call his 
soul his own, has taken his 
orders from London, and is 
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going to pass them on to the 
Sultan to-morrow.” 

* And do you think,” asked 
Mrs Carter, “that the Sultan 
will carry them out? ” 

“ You had better ask Colonel 
Hardy about that,” Bryn Ed- 
wards struck in. “If anyone 
knows what H.E.H. will do, 
it is John Hardy.” 

“TI expect there is one other 
person who knows all about 
it,” rejoined the lady, “and 
that is Princess Roshanara.” 

“The Sultan’s sister ? ” 

“Yes; you remember she 
came up with him last cold 
weather for the Viceroy’s Cup. 
What a brilliant creature she 
is ! 9 

“And as brainy as she 
is good - looking,’”’ commented 
Bryn Edwards. ‘They say 
he does nothing without con- 
sulting her. I suppose she 
isn’t with him just now? ” 

“No,” replied Trevor; ‘he 
flew from Jehanabad, arriving 
in Calcutta last night. It was 
really a hukum (order) from 
the Viceroy, and, of course, 
the Princess wasn’t invited. 
A pity she wasn’t. The Vice- 
roy wouldn’t have stood a 
chance with her.” 

“Is she younger or older 
than her brother ? ” asked Jim. 


The next morning, Sunday, 
found His Excellency the Earl 
of Quantock, Viceroy and Gov- 
ernor-General of India, in a 
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He was frightfully interested, 
but didn’t like to ask the age 
of the Princess outright. 

Mrs Carter smiled approv- 
ingly. She had great sym- 
pathy with the young. 

“She is nearly twenty-five,” 
she said, “and the most won- 
derful woman you ever saw— 
dazzlingly beautiful, brilliantly 
clever,—and what is more, still 
unmarried.” 

“TIsn’t that rather unusual 
for an Indian lady?” asked 
Jim. 

“Oh, Indian women don’t 
marry nearly so early as they 
used to,” Mrs Carter replied ; 
“put even so I admit that 
twenty-five is an unusual age 
for a Princess—and such a 
Princess—to be unmarried. But 
Roshanara is unique. She was 
educated privately in England 
at the same time that her 
brother was at Eton and Ox- 
ford, and she is absolutely 
English in her outlook. I’m 
not surprised that she has not 
as yet found an Indian prince 
or nobleman to suit her. An 
Englishman, yes—but oh, these 
mixed marriages ! ” 

“I quite agree with you 
about them as a general rule,” 
said Bryn Edwards, “but Rosh- 
anara is a very special case.” 


mood which was far from pleas- 
ant. Forseveralreasons. First, 
Calcutta at the end of; October 
was twenty-five degrees hotter 
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than Simla. Second, he was 
embarking for Burmah on the 
morrow, and the prognostica- 
tions of the weather at sea were 
not favourable. Third, he 
loathed and shrank from the 
task which had been imposed 
upon him with respect to the 
Sultan of Jehanabad and the 
agitator, Harish Chunder Chat- 
terjee. Fourth, the state of 
things in Bengal was distinctly 
troublesome, and that bore, Sir 
James Bowles, the Governor, 
was to see him immediately 
after his inevitably trying in- 
terview with the Sultan. Fifth, 
he had cut his chin shaving. 
For these reasons, among 
others, Lord Quantock frowned 
to himself as he looked out 
from his sanctum down the 
lawns and glades of Belvedere. 
The Calcutta residence of 


the Viceroy of India in 1957 
was a palace situated at the 
eentre of the approaches to 


the suburb of Alipore. Its 
grounds were limited, but beau- 
tifully laid out. Its great 
drawback was that it stood at 
the confluence of two main 
roads, and was thus open to 
the noise of unseen motor 
traffic. There were few more 
spacious lawns in India than 
that upon which Lord Quan- 
tock now gazed, somewhat 
gloomily. Wide and gently 
sloping, it described a gracious 
sweep, bounded by trees which 
in the distance suggested an 
English park rather than a 
suburb of Calcutta. 

The Viceroy of India in the 
critical year 1957 was a small 
spare man of sixty, with weak 
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well-bred features surmounted 
by a high narrow forehead 
almost completely bald. He 
looked younger than his actual 
age—due possibly to the fact 
that his moustache and the 
little hair left to him were 
untouched with grey. He had 
a humorous mouth, hazel eyes, 
and, when he chose to display 
it, a disarming smile. He 
typified the depths to which 
it is possible for an old and 
impoverished noblesse to sink. 
He had no money, and suffi- 
ciently few principles to jump 
at the Viceroyalty when it 
was offered to him by Mr 
Grafton, the Labour Prime 
Minister, on conditions the chief 
of which was that he should 
regard himself as the paid 
servant of the British Cabinet ; 
that he should carry out im- 
plicitly every instruction con- 
veyed to him through the 
India Office; and particularly 
that he should help on the 
Indian and keep the white 
man relentlessly in his place. 
His term of office was for five 
years, two of which had already 
expired—irksome and humili- 
ating years during which he 
had been compelled to lend 
himself repeatedly to policies 
and actions which at heart he 
hated. He had made one or 
two efforts to assert himself 
in opposition to arbitrary and, 
as he felt, foolish orders sent 
out from home; but the whip 
had immediately been cracked 
and the orders had been reiter- 
ated, with insolent reminders 
that he could very easily be 
replaced. He had given in 
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time and again, but found his 
position more and more dis- 
tasteful, and had begun to 
wonder almost daily whether 


* jt was worth while. 


Of all the disagreeable tasks 
which had been ‘set him, that 
which lay immediately before 
him was the most repugnant. 
He liked and admired the 
Sultan of Jehanabad, and pri- 
vately sympathised with him 
in the drastic action he had 
taken with regard to Harish 
Chunder Chatterjee. Moreover, 
he had acted strictly within 
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his rights. But the summary 
expulsion of the Bengali agi- 
tator from his dominions had 
roused the Labour Govern- 
ment in London as well as the 
seditious Assembly at Delhi, 
and he (Lord Quantock) had 
received his orders to force the 
Sultan to defer to the imperti- 
nent resolution which the As- 
sembly had passed. What 
would be the end of it? He 
shrugged his shoulders with 
a fatalism which he had 
learned long before he came to 
India. 


i 


Eleven o’clock struck, and 
immediately afterwards Char- 
teris, the Private Secretary, 
knocked at his door and en- 
tered. The Viceroy turned 
from his gloomy contemplation 
of the landscape. 

“His Excellent Highness the 
Sultan is here, Sir. Shall I 
bring him in? ” 

In response to a nod from 
His Excellency he withdrew 
for a moment and then re- 
turned, accompanied by the 
Sultan. 

The person of Sir Zahir-ud- 
deen Mohamed, Sultan of Je- 
hanabad, has already been 
described. It was now set off 
by a faultless morning dress, 
with the star of the G.C.S.I. 
glittering upon the left breast. 
The clean, vigorous line of the 
face and figure suggested an 
English notable: the Oriental 
touch was supplied by the 
close-fitting turban, with a blaz- 


ing jewel holding aloft a heron’s 
plume, which covered his head, 
to mark the formal character 
of his visit. He bowed, and 
the two men shook hands. 

“Ah, good morning, Sultan 
Sahib,” said the Viceroy. “‘ Too 
good of you to have flown from 
Jehanabad specially to see me. 
Sit down and let us smoke.” 

The Sultan helped himself, 
with thanks, to the Viceroy’s 
cigarettes, and His Excellency 
followed suit. The two men 
sat nearly opposite each other, 
the Viceroy with his back to 
the light, the Sultan facing it 
as he sat to the side of the 
large writing-table. 

The talk for some time was 
on general subjects—upon the 
chances of the Sultan’s horse 
Blue Boy winning the Viceroy’s 
Cup; the Madrassa, or College, 
which was building at Jehana- 
bad; the accommodation at 
Hastings House, where His 
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Highness was staying. Lord 
Quantock was fencing for an 
opening ; the Sultan, perfectly 
aware of this, was in no mood 
to offer him one. 

At last the Viceroy, im- 
patient to get it over, delivered 
a frontal attack. 

“Sultan,” he said, lighting 
another cigarette, “‘are you 
going to be reasonable ? ” 

The Sultan’s white teeth 
showed in a boyish grin. 

“Your Excellency means— 
about Chatterjee ? ” 

ce I do.’’ 

“Of course I am going to 
be reasonable. I have never 
been anything else. I mean 
to keep him out of my State 
so long as I am the ruler of it.” 

“Come, Sultan,” replied His 
Excellency with some _ testi- 
ness, “you know I can’t pos- 
sibly take that for an answer.” 

“But, good heavens, Your 
Excellency,” pursued the Sul- 
tan, “what do you or your 
Government stand to gain by 
this frightful humiliation ? 
Here is a poisonous Bengali 
who is up to the neck in 
Communism and revolutionary 
intrigue You know the mis- 
chief he has done in British 
India: you know he has had 
a share in stirrins up bad 
blood, fomenting sedition, and 
actually in disorders which have 
cost the lives of English men 
and women. He ought to 
have been hanged years ago. 
Having done all the damage 
he could in your dominions, 
he comes into mine in order 
to repeat the performance. I, 
not being troubled with an 
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Assembly or a seditious press, 
make use of my ordinary powers 
and deport him without giving 
him a chance to make mischief 
in my State. What on earth is 
wrong with that action? ” 

Lord Quantock smiled not 
unpleasantly. It was a dis- 
arming smile—one of his chief 
assets. 

“You forget,” he said, “‘ the 
way your police handled him.” 

An answering smile flickered 
across the handsome face oppo- 
site him. 

“I admit, of course, that 
they handled him a bit roughly. 
But he called my chief of 
police his brother-in-law—as 
you know the deadliest insult 
that one Indian can offer an- 
other. Wasn’t that asking for 
trouble? And anyhow, Sir, I 
think you must admit the 
fellow deserved every whack 
he got—and a good deal more? ” 

“Doubtless ; but I am not 
here to discuss my views on 
the subject. The point is that 
the wretch has become a martyr, 
and British India, politically 
speaking, is on its hind-legs 
protesting against your action 
in the matter. And now the 
Assembly has passed a resolu- 
tion requiring me to call upon 
you to readmit Harish Chunder 
to your dominions——” 

“Damn the Assembly! For- 
give me, Sir. But what business 
is it of theirs ? ” 

“None at all, so far as I 
can see. But, Sultan, that is 
not the worst. You know we 
have a Labour Government at 
home ? ” 

“TI know Mr Grafton is a 
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Socialist, and that he is out to 
‘make the Empire safe for 
democracy.’ ”’ 

“Oh, then you do read his 
speeches. Well, he is not only 
ashowy politician and a speaker 
of tremendous eloquence, but 
also the most pig - headed 
bounder in England. And it 
is he who is now insisting that 
the resolution of the Assembly 
shall be implemented, and that 
you shall not only receive 
Harish Chunder back into your 
State, but shall give him carte 
blanche to carry on as he likes 
there.” 

“Your Excellency, this is 
stark madness. I am not 
thinking for the moment of 
the intolerable position it would 
put me in, or of the tremendous 
mischief it would make with 
the whole Chamber of Princes. 
I am thinking mainly of its 
effect upon the British Raj. 
You know quite well that 
British prestige has been 
steadily going down during 
the past few years. You know 
that sedition is coming almost 
into the open, and that the 
bazaars are humming with dis- 
quieting rumours. You know, 
too, that the British Army is 
at its lowest point of weakness, 
and that India is threatened 
by enemies without as well as 
by traitors within. What do 
you think, Sir, will be the 
result of such kow-towing to 
the very worst elements in 
British India by humiliating 
and antagonising—yes, Sir, an- 
tagonising—the whole of the 
independent princes in the per- 
son of me, who am, I suppose, 
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the most influential amongst 
them ? ” 

There was a pause after the 
Sultan’s outburst. To tell the 
truth, His Excellency was con- 
siderably embarrassed. All the 
more so because he himself 
had already represented matters 
to the home Government in 
terms very similar to those 
which the Sultan had just 
employed. At the previous 
week-end he had held a long 
discussion with the Secretary 
of State for India during their 
daily conversation by telephone, 
and had spoken to him on the 
subject as plainly as he dared. 
And the result? An un- 
mannerly rap over the knuckles 
from the Secretary of State, 
who had jeered at him for an 
alarmist, and had told him 
that Mr Grafton was deter- 
mined at all costs to ‘‘ make 
the Sultan eat humble pie.” 

“Tf Your Excellency,” he 
had drily added, “is not pre- 
pared to see this business 
through, there are plenty of 
men who are.” At once an 
insult and a threat, challenging 
him to resign, while perfectly 
confident that he neither would 
nor could. 

“T can quite understand how 
Your Highness feels about it,” 
he said, “but I’m afraid that 
will not help us. The fact is, 
Mr Grafton has made up his 
mind on the subject, and the 
Secretary of State has passed 
definite orders that you must 
either bow to the expressed 
wish of the Assembly or—well, 
abdicate.” 

“Bow to the Assembly or 
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abdicate! I shall do neither 
the one thing nor the other.” 

The Viceroy shrugged his 
shoulders. ‘My dear fellow, 
what is the use of these heroics ? 
It is rough on you, I admit— 
as a matter of fact, I feel it 
is pretty rough on me to have 
to force you in this manner. 
But nothing that you or I can 
do will affect the issue. It is 
futile to resist a Communist 
Government in London which 
is bent on a Communist revolu- 
tion in India. It holds all the 
trumps.” 

* Tt would hold one less, Sir, 
if the Viceroy resigned rather 
than carry out its policy.” 

“ Possibly, but frankly, I am 
not prepared to resign; and 
if I did, they would simply 
send out someone who was 
definitely pledged to down you. 
Honestly, Sultan, I don’t see 
how you are going to get out 
of it except by compliance, 
disagreeable as it is.” 

“‘T can force the Government 
of India to depose me.” 

“Don’t imagine, my dear 
Sultan, that that would do 
you any good. Grafton leads 
the women voters of Great 
Britain by the ear—literally 
by the ear, because he is a 
wonderful talker. He would 
stick at nothing to make out 
a case for himself and against 
you, and he would nobble the 
press at his end; and as for 
the Government of India, you 
know well enough that, weak 
as it is where sedition and 
Communism are concerned, it 
is still strong enough to coerce 
the most powerful of native 
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rulers who should stand up 
against it.” 

“That,” rejoined the, Sultan, 
flushing a dark red, ‘ remains 
to be proved. I am not a mere 
vassal of the Indian Govern- 
ment. I am an ally of His 
Majesty the King-Emperor.” 

“A pure fiction, my dear 
fellow, as you would very 
speedily find out if you put 
it to the test. As a matter of 
fact, there are many people 
in India and at home who 
would like nothing better than 
to have it put to the test, just 
because you are the greatest 
prince in India and because 
your downfall, they think, 
would encourage the others.” 

“My downfall, Your Excel- 
lency! What exactly do you 
mean ? ” 

“IT mean your deposition, 
your removal from the guddi 
for reasons of State. Posses- 
sion, remember, is nine points 
of the law; and once you had 
lost your guddi, you would be 
amazed at the way in which 
you would be ignored. You 
would simply become a man 
with a grievance—an unfor- 
giveable offence in England. 
The Government of India could 
easily make out a case for 
dethroning you, and it would 
have the last word with the 
British public.” 

** And India? ” 

“India, my dear Sultan— 
that is, our India, British India, 
—would dance with joy to 
know that it had got rid of 
you for good. The native press 
would suddenly discover that 
I was a heaven-sent Viceroy 
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—a Daniel come to judgment. 
I should be lionised and gar- 
landed, and instead of being 
boycotted when I come down 
to Calcutta—as I was two 
months ago,—the politicians 
would give garden parties in 
my honour, and I should have 
them fawning on me—till the 
next time, damn them ! ”’ 

If the Viceroy had been 
looking at his companion in- 
stead of gazing out of the 
window, he would have seen 
a sudden stiffening in the Sul- 
tan’s figure and a hard glitter 
in his eye. 

“Let us get right down to 
this,” he said, in a tone which 
made His Excellency look up. 
“T have deported the Bengali 
seditionist, Harish Chunder 


Chatterjee, from my State for 


reasons which seemed to me 
sufficient, and in exercise of 
my legal powers under Treaty 
rights. Was I right or wrong 
to do so?” 

The Viceroy once more 
shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘Speak- 
ing personally, Sultan, I should 
say you were right. Officially, 
of course, I am not at liberty 
to admit it.” 

“Very good; and for doing 
a thing which you unofficially 
admit was right and which 
was also legal, I have been 
publicly brought to book by 
the Assembly, which consists 
almost entirely of people who 
are hostile to British rule.”’ 

“Yes, I suppose you are 
right there too.” 

“ This seditious Assembly has 
further demanded that I shall 
be publicly humiliated by re- 
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tracting my deportation order 
and actually welcoming this 
scoundrel back to my dom- 
inions % ” 

“Yes, that is so.” 

“Lastly, you tell me that 
unless I eat humble pie and 
defer to the Assembly, I shall 
be deposed ? ” 

“Yes, Sultan, that is what 
it comes to—much to my per- 
sonal regret.” 

“Then you, the Viceroy of 
India, the representative of 
British law and order, are 
actually prepared to aid the 
forces of destruction and to 
humiliate and persecute a ruler 
who has only done what you 
would like to do if you could ? ” 

The Viceroy moved uneasily. 
“TI wish you would remember 
the kind of Government we 
have at home,” he protested. 
“Tt isn’t I who am doing this. 
It is Grafton and his Labour 
gang. I am fully conscious 
of the folly of it—madness, I 
think you called it, and I think 
you were perfectly right.” 

The Sultan went on talking 
rather to himself than to Lord 
Quantock. 

“Someone must obviously 
make a stand, otherwise the 
Empire can’t last. The ques- 
tion really is—must it be Your 
Excellency or myself? ” 

“My reply is—why should 
it be either? I have often 
found, Sultan, that if one does 
nothing, the problem solves 
itself. You remember the lines 
about the East bowing low 
before the West? There really 
is a lot in them. Why not 
put them into practice? It’s 
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infinitely annoying that it 
should be so, but if you resist 
this pig-headed Government at 
the present moment, you will 
get broken to a certainty. If 
you give in—or appear to give 
in,—you will outlive this Gov- 
ernment and will retain your 
kingdom with all its oppor- 
tunities of power and useful- 
ness ; and when Grafton & Co. 
disappear—as I fully expect 
they will after the next elec- 
tion,—you will be in a position 
to get all your own back, and 
possibly a good deal more.” 
The Sultan rose to his feet— 
a tremendous breach of eti- 
quette, but what did he care ? 
“Then, Sir,” he retorted, his 
eyes flashing ominously, “I 
must ask you to inform the 
Secretary of State that I refuse, 
once and for all, to humiliate 
myself by discussing this matter 
any further. I refuse to re- 
admit this man to my dom- 
inions. I decline to obey an 
Assembly of Baboos. I stand 
on my Treaty rights, and I 
will appeal to the Crown over 
the heads, if necessary, of Your 
Excellency and the Secretary 
of State. Moreover, I decline 


to abdicate ; and if your Gov- 
ernment and Mr Grafton wish 
to depose me, you will have to 
come to Jehanabad and do it 
by main force.” 

He turned on his heel and 
was about to go, when he swung 
back upon the amazed Viceroy. 

“Let me say this, Sir. I 
am not a rebel against Britain, 
For the Crown and Empire I 
would shed the last drop of 
my blood. But I have finished 
with the Government of India. 
If I live and retain my throne, 
I will own allegiance only to 
the King-Emperor. I will have 
no more dealings with a Vice- 
roy who is a mere tool in the 
hands of Socialists, wind-bags, 
and traitors. Good morning 
to Your Excellency.” 

Without another word he 
strode to the door and passed 
out, exchanging a curt farewell 
with the startled Private Secre- 
tary. Seeing that something 
had gone wrong Charteris hur- 
ried into the Viceroy’s room, 
and found him sitting, pale, 
and hunched up in his chair. 

“ Charteris ! ’’ he murmured, 
“can you, like a good fellow, 
get me a glass of brandy? ” 
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“The Sultan seems to have 
cut up very rough,” said Char- 
teris, after complying with Lord 
Quantock’s request 

“I am afraid my nerves are 
not what they were,” was the 
reply. ‘‘ Yes, he has cut up 
extraordinarily rough. He has 
refused point blank to obey 


orders, called me a tool of 
traitors and windbags, and in- 
vited the entire might of the 
British Empire to Jehanabad, 
where we were to have the 
pleasure of turning him out by 
main force. Then he rushed 
out.” 

“T say, Sir, this is serious,” 
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exclaimed the Private Secre- 
tary. ‘““He must have the 
other States, or the majority 
of them, behind him, or he 
wouldn’t dare to talk like 
that.” 

“Does it follow?” asked 
the Viceroy wearily. ‘‘ After 
all, the demands I had to 
make on him were so mon- 
strous as to make any self- 
respecting man see red.” 

“Well, what is going to be 
done about it ? ’ inquired Char- 
teris. ‘‘We can’t allow him 
to flout the Viceroy in this 
manner. Depend upon it, the 


story will get about with vari- 
ous embellishments—and then 
there is the terrible risk of 
other States following his ex- 
ample.” 

“I propose to do nothing in 
the meantime,”’ His Excellency 


replied. ‘‘ For the loss of his 
temper there is excellent excuse. 
He may think better of it and 
come back.” 

“Not if I know him, Sir,” 
Charteris interrupted. 

“You are probably right. 
But even if he intends to rebel 
we must go warily, else we 
may bring the whole of the 
independent States about our 
ears. I will give you a note 
of to-day’s incident, which you 
had better wire in code to Sir 
William Brandon,! asking him 
to be so good as to examine 
it with reference to the present 
situation. Ask him to let me 
have his considered views in 
Rangoon. Where is the Com- 
mander-in-Chief ? ”’ 
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“Still in Lahore, Sir, con- 
fined to his room with gout.” 

“Soldiers are rather like 
policemen, aren’t they? Al- 
ways out of the way when 
they are most likely to be 
wanted. Well, we had better 
not aggravate his gout by 
telling him anything about it 
just now. When was Sir James 
Bowles due to see me ? ” 

*“ At half-past twelve, Your 
Excellency. It is now a quarter 
past.” 

“T am ready to see him as 
soon as he comes. But I wish 
I could have put him off. To 
be honest, Charteris, that turn- 
up with Jehanabad has made 
me feel quite shaky. Imagine 
the Viceroy being called the 
tool of traitors by the first 
Prince in India!” 

“The man must have been 
mad,” said the politic Private 
Secretary. 

“Not so mad as the triple 
fools in London who whipped 
me on to bait him—nor, for 
that matter, as I am, to have 
lent myself to it. I am afraid 
we have stirred up a hornet’s 
nest between us.” 

Charteris retired to his own 
room adjoining, and Lord Quan- 
tock was left once more to his 
own meditations. If they had 
been disagreeable before the 
interview, they were still more 
so now. The Viceroy was 
weak, but he was not a fool. 
The unworthy part he had been 
made to play during the past 
two years had gnawed at his 
conscience, and had driven him 
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to cynicism as an anodyne. 
He fell back on it now as he 
looked at his watch, and heard 
the bodyguard presenting arms 
to the Governor of Bengal. 

It afforded Lord Quantock 
a grim amusement to think 
how closely Sir James Bowles’ 
position resembled his own. 
Both had come out to India 
as nominees and factotums of 
the Labour Dictator in England. 
But there was this difference 
between them—that while the 
Viceroy was conscious of his 
moral serfdom and chafed under 
it, the pompous little Governor, 
who was the son of a wealthy 
tradesman in the Midlands and 
had been bred to purely local 
politics, gloried in what he 
conceived to be the “ mighty 
task of enfranchising the Indian 
people.” Lord Quantock again 
fell back on his cynical mood 
as he rose to welcome Sir 
James Bowles. 

“His Excellency the Gover- 
nor of Bengal.” With these 
words Charteris shepherded in 
Sir James Bowles, and then 
left the two Excellencies to 
themselves. 

Sir James Bowles was a 
stout little man rising fifty. 
He had little hair on his 
head and none on his face, 
which was pale, fleshy, and 
undistinguished. His eyes were 
a light blue, and his mouth 
had a pursed-up expression, 
the effect of which was dis- 
tinctly serio-comic. He him- 
self, however, was totally desti- 
tute of humour. One result 
of this lack was that he had 
fallen an immediate and un- 
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resisting victim to the wily 
Bengali politicians, who were 
already talking of raising a 
statue to him as ‘The Liber- 
ator ’—and in the meantime 
were turning him round their 
little finger. Of this the Vice- 
roy was well aware. 

The Governor was attired, 
like the Sultan, in morning 
dress, with the Star of India 
on his breast. His greeting 
was stiff and formal; the 
Viceroy’s was almost genial. 
Sir James Bowles was _ cer- 
tainly a much less formidable 
proposition than the Sultan. 

“Well, Governor, and how 
is Bengal behaving itself?” 
asked the Viceroy after the 
usual preliminaries. 

“ There is nothing the matter 
with Bengal, Your Excellency,” 
answered the Governor, “ex- 
cept it be the total cessation of 
business.” 

“Ah! The same old story. 
And what is the reason of 
that ? ” 

“Why, Sir,” the Governor 
replied, as if he were repeating 
a lesson, “it is very much 
what might have been expected. 
India is suffering from growing 
pains. She is in a period of 
transition—one might almost 
describe it as a revolutionary 
epoch. She is entering into 
her heritage of freedom; and 
I feel that I am very fortunate 
—and so I have no doubt does 
Your Excellency—that you and 
I should have been chosen to 
guide her to her great destiny.” 

“That remains to be seen,” 
said the Viceroy. “But why 
should India have to sacrifice 
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her trade in order to gain her 


liberty ? 9 
“T was coming to that,” 
said Sir James. ‘‘ You see, 


things are never normal in an 
age of transition. All kinds of 
antagonisms are created, all 
sorts of fears arise——”’ 

“ And all sorts of crimes are 
being committed in Bengal, 
aren’t they? ” Lord Quantock 
interrupted. 

“ Er—yes, I am afraid they 
are; and no one regrets them 
more than myself and the 
Nationalist leaders—with whom 
by the way I am in constant 
touch, and whose entire’ con- 
fidence I enjoy.” 

But, Sir James, regrets are 
somewhat futile when English 
people are being murdered al- 
most every day in Bengal. I 
am told that hundreds of Euro- 
peans have had to flee from 
the country districts, and either 


return to England or take 


refuge in Calcutta.” 

“Yes, they have,’ assented 
the Governor; “and I wish 
they wouldn’t. They have ag- 
gravated a problem which has 
become so serious that I have 
asked for this interview in 
order to consult Your Excel- 
lency upon it. The responsi- 
bility is mine, of course, but 
two heads are better than one, 
and besides, you, like myself, 
are working for the complete 
emancipation of India from 
the bonds of servitude to the 
Empire.” 

“TI see; and so you are 
making a beginning with the 
murderers of Bengal? ” 

“ By no means, Your Excel- 


lency. I wish you could hear 
how Mr Koilash Ghose and 
the other leaders denounce 
these cowardly outrages.” 

“T can quite imagine them. 
But what is your problem ? ” 

“Tt is peculiar to Calcutta, 
and it has been aggravated, 
as I say, by the presence of 
several hundred English refu- 
gees from the mofussil dis- 
tricts. It is also a consequence 
of the slackness of trade, which 
is inseparable from a time of 
civil commotion. 

“Your Excellency, the Eng- 
lish in Calcutta (a term in 
which I include the Scotch, 
though why I hardly know, as 
the Scotch are, if anything, 
more numerous) are armed to 
the teeth. There are half a 
dozen or more local auxiliary 
corps of volunteers, and each 
of them has been swollen to 
double its strength. Moreover, 
having nothing else to do, the 
young merchants and trades- 
men in the place, reinforced 
by the refugees from the mofus- 
sil, are being drilled in these 
bodies every day and all day 
long. The maidan is like an 
armed camp, and there is 
scarcely any room for ordinary 
peaceful citizens to go about 
their lawful occasions.” 

* By which you mean, I 
take it, that the Bengali orator 
is apt to be interrupted when 
he begins to harangue his fellow 
citizens ? ” 

“Not exactly that, Your 
Excellency. The Bengali orator 
prefers Beadon Square as a 
forum for his eloquence. But 
as a matter of fact it is the 
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Bengali citizen who is being 
inconvenienced. He plays foot- 
ball and cricket on the maidan, 
or he takes the air on it, and 
he is being elbowed off it by 
these military activities.” 

‘But this is an age of tran- 
sition, Governor. The Bengalis 
must be prepared to put up 
with a little inconvenience— 
just as the Europeans are 
having to.” 

“But there is more in it 
than that,” said the Governor, 
lowering his voice. “It isn’t 
merely a case of drilling or 
playing at soldiers. These men 
are not only armed, but organ- 
















































































ised.” 
“Indeed ; and who are the 
ringleaders of the conspiracy ? ” 





“To speak of ringleaders 
would hardly be correct. There 
is one leader who, I am in- 
formed, has absolute power, 
and in whom not only the 
armed volunteers but the entire 
European community have com- 
plete confidence. His name is 
John Hardy, and he commands 
the corps délite, the Rough- 
riders, as they are called—the 
only mounted corps in Cal- 
cutta. Hardy is unquestion- 
ably a man of great ability and 
determination. He is a con- 
sulting engineer by profession, 
but has closed his office, and 
now devotes himself entirely 
to the Roughriders—and to 
some scheme or schemes in- 
volving the organisation of the 
British in Calcutta on a military 
basis. I don’t like it, Your 
Excellency. It looks like that 
impossible situation—imperium 
in imperio.” 
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“An intriguing situation, 
Governor—and what do you 
propose to do about it? ” 

“My first step was to ap- 
proach the General Command- 
ing at the Fort. I pointed out 
the anomaly of what was prac- 
tically a standing army en- 
camped in Calcutta in time of 
peace.” 

“* Rather a Pickwickian peace, 
Sir James.” 

“Well, Sir, it seemed to me 
that this state of things should 
not continue, and I pressed 
General Stewart very strongly 
to issue orders limiting these 
drilling activities to one day, 
or at the most two days, a 
week, and to certain hours in 
the day. His reply was a 
pointed negative. He added 
that in his opinion it was a 
damned good thing, and that 
it kept these thousands of idle 
Europeans out of mischief.” 

** Apropos,” asked the Vice- 
roy, “what is their discipline 
like ? ” 

“Practically perfect,” was 
the almost regretful reply. 
“They give one absolutely no 
handle. Hardy rules his Rough- 
riders as Cromwell did the 
Tronsides. He is, I gather, a 
strongly religious man, and the 
spirit pervading his corps is 
remarkable, and sets the tone 
to all the other bodies. Only 
once has one of the men mis- 
behaved. Hardy had him out 
of the corps and out of the 
country in twenty-four hours.” 

“The problem grows more 
and more interesting, Governor 
—almost a stalemate.” 

“Not quite,” replied Sir 
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James, his fat face registering 
extreme knowingness. ‘“‘ Your 
Excellency must remember, on 
the one hand, that I am directly 
in touch with the Secretary of 
State ; on the other hand, the 
closeness of my relations with 
the Bengali Nationalists. Now 
between us we have devised a 
means of clipping Hardy’s 
wings, for I am pretty certain 
that if we can tie him up the 
whole movement will collapse— 
the Europeans in Calcutta have 
no more cohesion without a 
leader than a flock of sheep.” 

“You seem to have learned 
alot from your Bengali friends,” 
commented Lord Quantock. 
“But go on: I gather that 
you and they have a plan 
which is approved by the Secre- 
tary of State? ” 

“Mr Derwent does know and 
approve of it, but insists that 
Your Excellency shall approve 
also if it is to go through.”’ 

“ Just so. If it comes off he 
will get any credit there may 
be. If it fails I shall be held 
responsible.” 

* Admirably put, Your Ex- 
cellency, if I may say so. But 
it will not fail, and if it suc- 
ceeds, as it must, I trust my 
share in bringing it about will 
not be entirely ignored.” 

“ There is little fear of that,” 
was the sarcastic comment. 
“But what is this great 
scheme ? ” 

“Tt is hardly a scheme, sir. 
It is more a very simple plan. 
As I have explained, the hands 
of the Executive are tied; the 
military authorities will not 
put a stop to this drilling, and 
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the Government can do noth- 
ing on its own initiative be- 
cause these men are behaving 
with what I cannot help feeling 
is the most ill-timed propriety. 
But if the Legislature steps in 
and passes a resolution de- 
nouncing these activities, that 
will give us a handle.” 

“Ah, now I see the idea. 
You are a Machiavelli, Gover- 
nor.” 

“You flatter me, Your Ex- 
cellency. That is the plan. 
The Chamber of Representa- 
tives meets next Wednesday, 
and the resolution demanding 
the stoppage of the drilling and 
the disbandment of the volun- 
teers will be submitted and, of 
course, passed, if. not unani- 
mously, at least by a tremen- 
dous majority. I have every 
reason to believe that the 
Council will endorse the resolu- 
tion. It then comes up to the 
Government as the considered 
demand of the Parliament and 
people of Bengal.” 

“And you, of course, will 
then be in a position to act 
upon it and sweep them out of 
existence ? ’”’ said the Viceroy, 
who had recaptured his most 
cynical mood. 

“Not quite that, Your Ex- 
cellency ; but it will give me 
a lever. I then propose to 
send for Hardy and his con- 
federates, and hand them an 
ultimatum—either they will re- 
duce their numbers and their 
hours of drilling, or the resolu- 
tion will be carried into effect.” 

“And how do you propose 
to carry it into effect ? ” 

“T trust,” replied the Gover- 
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nor with his most self-satisfied 
look, ‘“‘that it will not be 
necessary. After all, the Eng- 
lish in Calcutta are law-abiding 
people ; and when their leaders 
receive the most solemn warn- 
ing from the head of the Gov- 
ernment that their proceedings 
are looked upon as dangerous 
to the peace of Calcutta if not 
actually unlawful, and when it 
is also pointed out that the 
Secretary of State and the 
home Cabinet are of the same 
opinion, I trust they will see 
the reasonableness of giving 
way.” 

“But supposing they don’t, 
Governor, what are you going 
to do then ? ” 

“Why, in that case the 
strongest measures will become 
necessary. The police will have 
to take action to clear the 
maidan ; and if ’’—as the Vice- 
roy’s lips twitched into a sar- 
donic smile—‘“if there is any 
question of interfering with the 
police we shall not hesitate to 
call out the troops in the fort, 
or even to bring the detach- 
ments from Barrackpore.”’ 

“Yes, and if these are not 
enough ? ” 

“Tf these are not enough,” 
said the Governor, with a de- 
liberateness which was meant 
to be highly impressive, “‘ Your 
Excellency will see the Bengali 
nation itself taking a hand. 
The Bengalis also are armed : 
they have been wrought up 
to the extreme limit of for- 
bearance by these military pre- 
parations of the Europeans ; 
and if the ordinary means at 
the disposal of the Government 
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are not sufficient to put a stop 
to the nuisance, I have every 
reason to believe that the Ben- 
galis will join hands with the 
Government in order to enforce 
compliance.” 

“A very pretty little civil 
war, Governor, and very nicely 
arranged. But can you stop 
it once it has started, or prevent 
it from spreading and involving 
the whole country ? ” 

“I think I can, Your Ex- 
cellency,” was the complacent 
reply. ‘“‘ You see, my influence 
over the Bengalis is unbounded. 
Without wishing to flatter my- 
self, they would do anything 
for me. If they revolted against 
the Crown, I believe they would 
want to make me their first 
President. But, of course, no 
such contingency will arise. 
Hardy & Co. will give in—I 
am perfectly sure of that.” 

There was a long pause. 
The Viceroy was studying the 
face opposite him in an access 
of almost comic despair. What 
could be done about it? He 
knew quite well that the Gover- 
nor had the Secretary of State 
behind him in this project, and 
for a very good reason—the 
Secretary of State had himself 
mentioned it over the tele- 
phone, and had practically for- 
bidden him to interfere. At 
the same time his (the Vice- 
roy’s) sanction was to be ob- 
tained, so that if anything 
went wrong the Secretary of 
State might have a scapegoat. 
It was of a piece with the cool 
insolence with which his mas- 
ters in Whitehall had treated 
him ever since he came to 
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India to do their bidding. So 
far he had suffered it; but the 
madness which had demanded 
the humiliation of India’s lead- 
ing prince, and now the mad- 
ness which was bent on baiting 
the British in Calcutta, were 
straining his complaisancy to 
the limit. It had not quite 
been reached, perhaps, but he 
knew to a certainty that soon 
it would be. The Sultan’s out- 
burst an hour before had 
touched a sense of shame that 
had long lain dormant. 

Lord Quantock gazed thought- 
fully at the heavy face of the 
Governor, marvelling at the 
fatality that had placed in the 
hands of the Empire-breakers 
in London exactly the instru- 
ment they required—a perfect 
fool and a perfect tool. And 
this lunatic was obviously de- 
termined to force the situation 
in Calcutta, a situation so deli- 
cate that only the highest tact 
combined with the utmost firm- 
ness could possibly avert a 
disaster ! 

Sir James Bowles stirred un- 
easily. Even he was vaguely 
conscious of the Viceroy’s scru- 
tiny; he felt that he was 
being examined as a curious 
entomological specimen. His 
self-esteem was piqued and his 
temper suffered. 

“Well, Sir,” he said, and his 
tone was less smooth than it 
had been, “has Your Excel- 
lency considered the matter ?% 
Am I at liberty to tell the 
Secretary of State that you 
approve my policy ? ”’ 

“You are certainly not at 
liberty to do anything of the 
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kind,” the Viceroy replied. “ In 
fact, 1 am not prepared to de- 
cide on the question off-hand. I 
must have time to consider it.” 

“May I remind you, Sir,” 
said the Governor, ‘that the 
resolution comes up before the 
Legislative Chamber in four 
days, and that as the nuisance 
has become urgent, I shall have 
to deal with the matter immedi- 
ately thereafter ? ” 

“But, Governor,” suggested 
the Viceroy, “surely you, with 
your great influence in Bengal, 
could get the Nationalists to 
postpone it? ” 

Sir James Bowles looked con- 
fused. 

“Oh yes, I could do that,” 
he answered, “‘ but I don’t feel 
that it would be politic to do 
so. Nor, I am sure, would 


the Secretary of State. I must, 


I am afraid, have a definite 
answer now. Does Your Ex- 
cellency approve of the scheme 
or do you not? ” 

“Well, since you are deter- 
mined to have my opinion,” 
was the answer, delivered in 
the Viceroy’s most cutting man- 
ner, “I think it the most 
asinine proposal—except one— 
that has ever come up to me. 
It is folly urged to the point 
of madness. I have lent my- 
self to one attempt to force the 
views of the Labour Govern- 
ment in Whitehall upon an 
innocent party, but I am not 
going to do it again.”’ 

Lord Quantock rose to his 
feet—a signal that the inter- 
view was over. The Governor 
also rose mechanically, but his 
face was pale, his eyes were 
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staring, and his mouth was 
open. 

“ Asinine, Your Excellency ! 
That was the word you used, 
wasn’t it? ” he gasped. 

“For want of a more de- 
scriptive, yes,” replied the Vice- 
roy, “ but it is far too mild for 
the thing itself.” 

* But, Sir, don’t you know— 
surely you can’t be aware— 
that my plan is not merely 
approved, but is enthusiastic- 
ally endorsed by the Secretary 
of State and by the whole 
Cabinet ? ” 

“I am perfectly well aware 
of it; and in that knowledge 
I repeat that it is stupidity 
gone mad. Now listen to me, 
Sir James. I will give you one 
chance of escape from the dis- 
aster which you are courting. 
I will delay my resignation for 
@ week.” 

“Your Excellency’s resigna- 
tion !”’ faltered the other. 

“Yes, I have at last reached 
the end of my tether. I will 
no longer be a tool in the 
hands of Whitehall revolu- 
tionaries. If this wild attempt 
is made, I resign. It will then 
be plain to Parliament and the 
public that you and Mr Derwent 
—and the rest of the Cabinet 
if you like—have deliberately 
involved Bengal in civil war, 
and the rest of India, in all 
probability, in revolution. And 
you may depend upon it that 
they are not the men to stand 
by their instrument if he is 
unsuccessful. It is you who 
will incur all the blame—so 
think things well over, Sir 
James, and pause before you 


take this fatal plunge. I leave 
for Burmah to-morrow, and 
should reach Rangoon on 
Wednesday — the morning of 
the day when the Legislative 
Council is to debate the resolu- 
tion. You can stop it, or at 
the worst delay it. Do s0, 
my dear Governor, if you value 
your reputation, or even your 
life. Delay is essential to the 
saving of the situation.” 

“On the contrary, Sir,” cried 
the Governor, whose compla- 
cency had vanished for the 
time being, “delay will only 
aggravate matters. Unless the 
Legislature takes up the matter, 
and gives the Government an 
opportunity to act, the people 
of Calcutta will themselves dis- 
pute possession of the maidan 
with Hardy and his irregulars.” 

* In that event you will have 
a very good case for stepping in 
and binding over both sides to 
keep the peace. Nor will you 
have to bear the odium of 
having begun it.” 

** No, Sir, but I shall have to 
bear the odium of having it 
happen in my capital,” an- 
swered the Governor. “Be- 
sides, I can’t and won’t hold 
back the Nationalist leaders 
any longer. Hardy and his 
friends do not know how often 
I have stood between them 
and an infuriated populace.” 

“Sir James Bowles,” said 
His Excellency, putting out 
his hand in farewell, “ you and 
I came out to India almost at 
the same time, and hitherto 
we have worked together for 
the emancipation of India. But 
this is the parting of the ways. 
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You have allowed yourself to 
be mancuvred into a course 
which must end in disaster— 
possibly to the Empire, cer- 
tainly to yourself. I am willing 
to do what I can to save you, 
put I must have time. This 
crisis must be postponed. You 
can delay it if you like. I 
look to you to do so.” 

If the Governor had not 
been so completely mesmerised 
by the flatteries of the Bengali 
Nationalists he might have 
listened. As it was, he was 
divided between a desire to 
avoid the unpleasant possi- 
bilities hinted at by the Viceroy 
—and a dread of forfeiting his 
Liberator’s statue ! 

“Your Excellency,” he said, 
with a bow which he meant to 
be impressive, “I will give 
close consideration to your re- 
quest, and if I can possibly 
bring it within the purview of 
my duty, I will comply with 
it. But I must tell you that 


CHAPTER 


Hurrying to the grand outer 
staircase of Belvedere, with 


the aide-de-camp in waiting 
hurrying after him, the Sultan 
of Jehanabad dismissed the 
aide with a brief handshake 
and flung himself into his limou- 
sine. As soon as the car had 
started he removed his turban, 
and, unpinning his orders, tossed 
the entire outfit into a corner, 
and put on a white topee which 
Teposed on the opposite seat. 
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I am not a man who easily 
changes his mind. Once I 
resolve to do a thing Ifgenerally 
do it.” 

The Viceroy was about to 
reply—then shrugged his shoul- 
ders and moved to the door, 
followed by Sir James Bowles. 
As it opened he put forth his 
hand again, and said— 

“Good-bye to you, Sir James; 
but remember the true prophecy 
of the Nepalese statesman when 
his country was being forced 
into war with the British. 
‘Hitherto we have been chasing 
deer ; now we shall be hunting 
tiger.’ When a man goes after 
tiger, Sir James, he has to be 
careful whom he goes hunting 
with. Good-bye—I -hope it 
may be au revoir; but that 
depends upon yourself.” 

“‘ Good-bye, Your Excellency 
—and a pleasant voyage,’”’ re- 
plied the Governor, and turned 
to go, accompanied by a sorely 
puzzled Private Secretary. 


THREE. 


Thus attired it would have 
been difficult at a glance to 
distinguish him from a bronzed 
and travelled European. 

The sentry presented arms as 
he passed out of the gates; 
then he gave a new and un- 
expected direction to his 
chauffeur. 

“To the Roughriders’ head- 
quarters, and be quick about 
it, Hassan.” 

The driver saluted, and swept 














over Zeerut Bridge and round 
the maidan at a pace which 
caused several other cars almost 
to shy. Hardy’s headquarters 
looked over the maidan, and 
from his office he could watch 
his men at their daily exer- 
cises. It was a handsome 
three-storied pile, serving the 
purpose of a headquarters and 
a select hostel. One officer, 
besides the Colonel, was com- 
pelled to live there always. 
Another rule was that an officer 
was on duty night and day. 

A number of young men in 
khaki were standing or seated 
in the corridors. Men could be 
seen in the orderly room: the 
recreation room was upstairs. 
The Colonel and the Adjutant 
occupied contiguous offices on 
the ground floor. 

The Sultan, who was ac- 
quainted with the building, 
sprang lightly up the porch 
steps as the limousine drew 
up. He made for Colonel 
Hardy’s office, which he would 
have entered but for an orderly 
barring the way. 

“I wish to see Colonel 
Hardy,” he said, adding, “ the 
Sultan of Jehanabad.” . 

The orderly saluted, knocked 
at the door, entered the room, 
closed the door behind him— 
and almost immediately re- 
appeared. 

** Colonel Hardy will see Your 
Highness at once,”’ he said. 

He held the door open, closing 
it again noiselessly as the visitor 
passed through. 

Colonel Hardy stood up as 
the Sultan entered, and shook 
hands in silence. The two men 
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were about the same height, 
and as they looked each other 
intently in the face, Jim Mont- 
gomery, if he had been there, 
would have been surprised to 
notice that the Colonel’s eyes 
were not of the hard grey hue 
which he had ascribed to them, 
but large and of a light blue. 
Their gaze was one of remark- 
able intensity : it was as though 
they were lit from behind—the 
eyes of an enthusiast, perhaps 
of a dreamer. Set in his 
resolute face the effect upon 
the onlooker was often startling. 

The Sultan put his hat on 
the table, sat down in the 
visitor’s chair, and offered his 
cigarette-case to Colonel Hardy, 
who declined it. He then 
selected a cigarette himself, 
and as he lit it he broke the 
silence. 

“Well, Hardy, the fat is im 
the fire.” 

“You have refused to give 
in ? > 

“Very much so. I have 
declared war on the Viceroy 
and the Secretary of State.” 

“What exactly does Your 
Highness mean? ” 

“T lost my temper, Hardy— 
lost it completely and saw red. 
As you know, I went to Belve- 
dere with my mind made up. I 
wasn’t going to kow-tow to 
this ridiculous Assembly, even 
if it cost me my guddi. I 
said so as plainly as I could. 
Then it came out that the whole 
thing is a frame-up to get me 
out of the way. The Secretary 
of State is in it up to the neck, 
and actually told the Viceroy 
over the telephone that he was 
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determined to make me eat 
humble pie—his very words, 
according to His Excellency.” 

The speaker paused, and 
Hardy nodded. 

“J don’t wonder at your 
seeing red,” he commented, 
“but what followed ? ” 

“T put an end to the inter- 
view,” answered the Sultan, 
with a smile, as he recalled the 
Viceroy’s astonishment. “I 
told His Excellency to tell 
Mr Derwent that I would be 
damned first; also that if 
they proposed to turn me out, 
they would have to come to 
Jehanabad to do it!” 

“My dear Sultan ! 
isin the fire.” 

“You may as well hear the 
whole story. I was moved to 
add that I washed my hands 
both of the Government of 
India and the Secretary of 
State—that if I retained my 
life and my throne, I would 
own allegiance to the Crown 
alone. Then I took French 
leave and quitted the presence.” 

Hardy’s brilliant eyes, which 
had never left the Sultan’s 
face, now fell, and he looked 
before him, drumming on the 
table with his hand. The 
Sultan smoked vigorously, and 
watched him in his turn. He 
had not to wait long for the 
comment he had invited. 

“Sultan,” said Hardy, look- 
ing up again, “I am infinitely 
honoured by your confidence 
—and delighted to hear what 
you have done.” 

The Sultan looked relieved. 


The fat 


“Then you don’t think I put 


my foot in it ? ” 
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“ Technically, I daresay. To 
disown a Viceroy to his face 
isn’t generally done. And I 
don’t suppose Mr Derwent will 
ever speak to you again. But 
they wanted a lesson badly— 
and I think you have taught 
them one.” 

“That is all very well, 
Colonel, but I am afraid I 
have given it them at the 
expense of my subjects and 
incidentally myself.’ 

“T don’t think so. A bully, 
remember, is always a coward. 
They have banked on your 
submission, and to have their 
threats flung back in their 
teeth as you have done will 
certainly stagger them—for a 
time, at allevents. They know 
in their hearts that there is 
trouble brewing in the native 
army—although they try to 
bluff the public into believing 
that there is nothing the matter. 
They will make no move in 
the meantime. They will try 
—ineffectively, of course—to 
blanket the reports that will 
be current about this morning’s 
interview; and they will let 
you alone for the present. 
All you have to do is to go 
quietly back to your capital, 
remain there till you hear from 
me, and keep your powder dry.” 

“Till I hear from you ? ” 

“Well, till events mature a 
little further on this side. Then 
it is very probable that you 
may hear from me.” 

** When, then, will that be ? ” 

“‘T wish I could answer that 
question, Sultan. It may be 
very soon. It may even be 
this week. It may not be till 
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next month. But I don’t 
imagine that it can be delayed 
more than two or three weeks 
at the utmost. Now to busi- 
ness. At what notice can you 
mobilise your contingent ? ” 

“In twelve hours.” 

“T think you said that you 
had 6000 men altogether ? ” 

“Five hundred sabres, the 
same number of lances, four 
battalions of infantry, an artil- 
lery division, a corps of sappers 
and miners, and fifty aeroplanes. 
My regular troops will compare 
with any in India. In addition 
to these, there are three corps 
of irregulars in reserve, and 
five hundred military police.” 

“That must give you nearly 
10,000 men at a pinch ? ” 

“ About that. But, Hardy, 
we can’t talk of mobilisation 
as though my troops were 
going to operate on their own. 
The only condition on which I 
would be prepared to mobilise 
would be that at least three or 
four of the Princes joined forces 
with mine.” 

“That, of course, is under- 
stood. I was just coming to 
it. I think you said that 
Rajwarra, Jhelumgarh, Baber- 
gunge, and Jodhgarh were pre- 
pared to follow you if you 
took up arms? What is their 
aggregate strength ? ” 

“Ten to twelve thousand 
regulars, with a smaller backing 
of reserves, and about a hun- 
dred aeroplanes.” 

“TI take it that the lesser 
States would also follow your 
lead ? ” 

“ Some of them undoubtedly ; 
but a very considerable number 


are so disgruntled that they are 
more likely to throw in their Jot 
with the mutineers.” 

“At anyrate, Sultan, you 
can reckon on trained forces 
numbering nearly 20,000 men, 
should you give the signal? ” 

“Yes, I feel sure I can 
reckon on that total at least. 
Of course, I can only speak 
absolutely about my own army, 
For that I am prepared to 
vouch: every man in it will 
follow me to the death.” 

Hardy looked across the table 
with a grim smile. Here was 
another leader who had com- 
plete confidence in the loyalty 
of his men. 

“You are in a much stronger 
position than the Government 
of India,” he remarked. “I 
doubt whether they have half 
that number of loyal troops to 
depend on.” 

The Sultan rose. “ Then you 
are not prepared to disclose 
your plans, Hardy? ” he said. 
“And yet we are almost on 
the rapids. Surely it would 
be better, if we are to co- 
operate, that you should take 
me more into your confidence ? 
I have concealed nothing from 
you.” 

Hardy also stood up. “I 
feel almost guilty about it, 
Sultan,” he replied ; “but you 
must trust me for a few more 
days, or even weeks. I vow 
that the moment that I see 
clearly I will communicate with 
you and define my exact: posi- 
tion. At present it is difficult 
—in fact impossible for me to 
do so. You would have a just 
grievance against me if I un- 
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folded one plan to you to-day 
and then adopted another a 
week hence. Honestly, if I 
could take any man into my 
confidence, it would be Your 
Highness.” 

The Sultan still wore a 
slight frown, and Hardy looked 
at him for a moment very 
steadily. 

“If you doubt me, ask the 
Princess Roshanara what she 
thinks about the situation,’’ he 
said. “I imagine she will 
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tell you that I am right to 
keep my own counsel in the 
meantime.” 

The Sultan stared at him 
almost haughtily for a few 
seconds. Then he laughed and 
patted the other on _ the 
shoulder. 

“You have hit the right 
nail on the head,” he said. 
“TI will consult Roshanara, of 
course ; and if she backs you, 
so williI—up to my last penny 
and into the last ditch.” 


IL. 


Leaving Calcutta by fast 
aeroplane at half-past one in 
the afternoon, and flying with- 
out a halt, the Sultan reached 
his capital shortly before dark. 
Jehanabad is a famous walled 
tity in the central regions of 
India, with a dozen gates and 
a population of at least a 
quarter of a million. Its streets 
are Mean and narrow, but its 
bazaars are as picturesque as 
any in India, and are thronged 
by as cosmopolitan a crowd as 
ever lent variety to the wynds 
and thoroughfares of Constanti- 
nople or Baghdad—Arabs, Afri- 
cans, Afghans, Rajputs, Mar- 
waris, Bengalis, Mahrattas, 
Burmans, arrayed in every 
conceivable colour and fashion, 
but showing an increasing ten- 
dency to ape the drab uni- 
formity of the West. For one 
person remaining faithful to 
the chudder and dhoti of ortho- 
dox Hinduism, or to the 
chapkhan and pyjamas of the 
untravelled Musulman, there 





are two who will be found in 
the plain coat and continua- 
tions which have become the 
almost universal wear of the 
clerkly classes in Caleutta and 
Bombay. Even so, the Jehana- 
bad nobility still maintain, as 
far as possible, the picturesque 
tradition of their forefathers, 
and occasionally come forth 
from their strongly fortified 
medieval homes, followed by 
armed retainers, they them- 
selves also being armed to the 
teeth. 

The city of Jehanabad is, of 
course, @ Mohammedan city, 
and some of its striking build- 
ings are its mosques, erected 
centuries ago by the piety of 
ruling princes and nobles. Sev- 
eral of these stand on low 
eminences, or On open spaces, 
illuminated with special bril- 
liance by electricity, which is 
supplied by the harnessing of 
one or other of the great rivers 
intersecting the Sultan’s domin- 
ions. Approaching the city by 











night, they stood out promi- 
nently from the huddle of mean 
streets. 

The Sultan’s Palace lay al- 
most in the centre of the city : 
a comparatively modern edifice, 
with a vast white facade in 
the Italian manner, lit up at 
night with a dazzling brilliancy 
which challenged comparison 
with any other building; for 
royalty, as the Sultan used to 
say sometimes, with a sigh, 
has many penalties attaching 
to it in India. Public opinion 
in Jehanabad would have con- 
demned any attempt on his 
part to reduce the effect of 
these illuminations, and one 
reason of his popularity with 
his subjects was his intuitive 
understanding of them, and of 
their little prejudices. 

By way of compensation, 
the Palace grounds were 
spacious and beautiful, and in 
them it was almost possible 
to forget that one was in the 
heart of an Oriental capital. 
Miniature lakes spanned by 
rustic bridges, in which played 
fountains innumerable, grassy 
banks and delightful clumps 
of shady trees, as well as flower- 
beds on perfectly kept lawns, 
helped the illusion. 

Tucked away behind the glit- 
tering Palace, in the pleasantest 
part of the grounds, was a 
large two-storied villa, called 
a Guest House, but in reality 
the dwelling-place of the Sultan 
and his sister Roshanara when 
in residence at the capital. 
Zuleika Zanum, his wife, to 
whom he had been betrothed 
at the age of twelve before he 
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was sent to England, lived in 
the palace. She was orthodox, 
dwelt strictly behind the pur. 
dah, and led a life as completely 
severed from that of her hnus- 
band as did the wife of Frederick 
the Great. 

The Sultan and his sister, on 
the contrary, had been insepar- 
able from childhood. They 
had gone to England together, 
had seen each other at frequent 
intervals during vacations while 
he was at Eton and Oxford, 
and since their return to India 
had remained constant com- 
panions and friends. This life- 
long companionship had not 
only strengthened their affec- 
tion for each other, but had 
bred a very real respect and 
mutual understanding. Zahir- 
ud-din frequently consulted 
Roshanara on matters of im- 
portance, for he knew her 
judgment to be sound. Rosh- 
anara in her turn _ thought 
there was no one like her 
brother, and her persistent re- 
fusal to marry was due to the 
fact that she had met no man 
who measured up to his 
standard. 

Landing at the aerodrome, 
two miles outside the city 
walls, the Sultan motored easily 
to the Guest House in a quarter 
of an hour. If they had been 
in England the Princess Rosh- 
anara would have flown to 
the door to greet her returning 
brother; but in his capital 
princely conventions had to be 
considered, and she therefore 
awaited him in her boudoir— 
a restful room decorated im 
amethyst and gold, and 2% 
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English as a patriotic Indian 
princess could make it without 
destroying its Indian atmos- 
phere. 

In two minutes the Sultan 
knocked at the door of her 
poudoir, and entering, brother 
and sister embraced in the 
English fashion—a luxury from 
which they were debarred ex- 
cept when quite alone. 

Roshanara, the Sultan’s only 

sister, was at this time between 
twenty-four and twenty-five. 
She was tall for a woman 
and slim for an Indian of 
her age: and yet her figure 
had those vigorous lines which 
foretold a matronly dignity 
later on. She was even fairer 
than her brother, with more 
delicately regular features. She 
had strongly marked but beauti- 
fully arched eyebrows, and the 
eyes beneath them were by no 
means languorous, as one felt 
they ought to have been. They 
were dark, and they laughed at 
you, but every now and then 
they became deep wells of seri- 
ousness. She was in semi- 
European dress—that is, the 
dress was obviously from one 
of the great French houses, 
but over her beautiful head she 
Wore an Indian sari as fine as 
gossamer, cunningly woven with 
gold thread and lightly draped 
atound her. 
“Well, Bay,” she said, call- 
ig him by her one pet name 
thort for Bayard) and smiling 
% she kissed him, ‘‘are you 
very tired ? ” 

“Not too tired to talk to 
you,” he answered, sitting down 
\etide her on the couch before 
VOL. CCXXVII.—NO. MCCCLXXI. 
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the fire. They spoke in Ing- 
lish: the scene, with the sub- 
dued lights and the cheerful 
fire, might have been laid in a 
London drawing-room. 

“Will you have a cup of 
tea? ” she asked. 

“No, thanks, "Nara; I fed 
all right on the way. I say, 
there’s been the devil’s own 
row up there.” 

“Naturally; and you have 
defied the Viceroy and the Gov- 
ernment of India.” 

“Right, as usual; and I 
have now come back to put my 
capital into a state of defence.” 

“* What has happened, Bay? ” 

“T have refused point-blank 
to readmit Harish Chunder 
into my dominions; I have 
called the Viceroy a tool of 
Socialists and revolutionaries ; 
I have thrown off allegiance 
to the Government of India; 
and I have dared them to come 
to Jehanabad and turn me out 
by force.” 

“ But, my dear, was it neces- 
sary to go to such lengths as 
that? ” 

“Of course it wasn’t, but 
when the cynic Quantock let 
out that the whole thing had 
been carefully arranged to get 
me out of the way I nearly 
hit the ceiling. I spoke out as 
I imagine none of us has ever 
dared to do before, and I’m 
dashed glad I did now.” 

“No one could possibly 
blame you, dear, but I wish 
you could have controlled your 
temper.” 

“‘ Hardy doesn’t think I have 
done myself any harm. He 
predicts that my attack will 
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take them so much by surprise 
that they will do nothing in 
the meantime. And if they 
put off my punishment at all, 
the mutiny may intervene and 
put it completely out of their 
heads.” 

“You mean Colonel Hardy 
of the Roughriders ? ” 

“ That’s the man, "Nara. By 
the way, he told me to refer a 
certain matter to your judg- 
ment.” 

The Princess raised her hand- 
some eyebrows. “‘ Why in the 
world should he do that?” 
she asked. “And what does 
he know of me ? ” 

“Well, he seems to know 
that you have a wise little 
head—and to surmise shrewdly 
that you have a certain amount 
of influence with your brother.” 

“Tt sounds distinctly im- 
pertinent. Why, I have only 
met him once—that was at 
dinner at Government House, 
when he sat next to me and 
scarcely opened his mouth.” 

“That’s interesting, ‘Nara. 
Hardy is a strong man, but by 
no means a silent one—you 
must have impressed him.” 

The Princess shrugged her 
shoulders. “Did I?” she 
asked. “‘ From his attitude I 
shouldn’t have thought he had 
noticed me at all. As a matter 
of fact, he was talking hard to 
the woman on his right, and 
the only remark he made to 
me was to ask me if I had ever 
gone in for ambulance training.” 

“ Always with a single eye 
to contingencies,” laughed the 
Sultan. “ Now let me tell you 
what we were talking about 
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this morning. After my flare-up 
with His Excellency I went 
along to Hardy’s headquarters, 


when he told me he thought I 


had done quite right and that 
nothing will happen imme- 
diately. We then got to dis- 


cussing possibilities—as we have . 


done before—and we again went 
over the armament of myself 
and the Big Four of Maharas- 
thra. He asked me signif 
cantly how long it would take 
me to mobilise, and I told him. 
Then I asked him what his 
ideas were as to the imme- 
diate future; but as to that 
he set that square face of his 
and refused to say another 
word. He apologised for his 
apparent want of confidence 
in me—said that if there was 
any man in India whom he 
would trust it was I—but the 
upshot was that he didn’t 
himself know what his plans 
were, so how could he com- 
municate them to me? ” 

“Yes, Bay, and what was 
the point referred to me ? ” 

“Well, I, of course, was 
rather gravelled at being put 
off in this manner, and then he 
fired his Parthian shot. ‘ Ask 
Princess Roshanara whether she 
considers I am right,’ he said. 
‘I feel pretty confident she 
will.’ 33 

A flush came over the Prin- 
cess’s delicate face. “‘ Really,” 
she smiled. ‘‘ Did he actually 
tell you that? He seems to 
take a great deal for granted. 
As a matter of fact, I think he 
is treating us both rather cava 
lierly. Why should he want 
to pry into our plans and the 
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to withhold his own from us 
—that is from you? Before 
you commit yourself further, 
cannot you demand to know 
his line of action ? ” 

“JT shall know it almost at 
once without any demanding,” 
replied her brother, smiling to 
himself at the failure of Hardy’s 
appeal to his sister. “He 
seemed to think that the crisis 
is almost on us, and assured me 
that the moment it arrives I 
shall hear from him.” 

The Princess raised her head, 
and holding it rather high, 
commented: ‘“‘We live in 
strange times, Bay, when the 
Sultan of Jehanabad awaits a 
signal from the commandant 
of a regiment of Roughriders.” 

“Tf it comes to that,” her 
brother replied, “I would 
sooner take orders from Hardy, 
who is a born leader of men, 
than from a lot of flatulent 
baboos at Delhi.” 

“Apropos,” said the Prin- 
cess, “Harish Chunder has 
come back.” 

“Come back ! 
bad! When? ” 
Sultan. 

“Yes, he turned up yester- 
day, and was, of course, 
taken into custody. He fretted 
and fumed tremendously—de- 


To Jehana- 
cried the 
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manded that a wireless should 
be sent to the Viceroy, and 
another to the President of 
the Assembly, telling them of 
the latest outrage that had 
been perpetrated upon him. 
He was told that all that 
would have to wait till you 
came back; and now he is in 
solitary confinement.” 

“Quite right,” said the 
Sultan, in deep thought. 
“What do you make of it, 
"Nara? ” 

“ Another attempt to bait 
you, of course. If you do 
anything to him you will be 
at once brought to book, and 
if you don’t he will defy you in 
your own capital.” 

“Yes, I suppose he will try 
to if he gets the chance,”’ said 
Zahir-ud-din slowly. ‘But I 
have sworn by the Prophet 
that he will not get it—and he 
won't.” 

“What will you do with 
him? ” asked his sister. 

“TI wish you could come to 
my office after dinner!” ex- 
claimed the Sultan as he rose. 
“You would have the time of 
your life; but I’m afraid it 
wouldn’t do for you to assist 
at a drum-head court-martial. 
And now I must run to tub 
and dress.” 


Ii. 


Yahir-ud-din and Roshanara 
dined together quictly in the 
cosy little private dining-room 
of the Guest House. On such 
Oeasions the Sultan always 
appeared in* Huropean evening 





dress; but this evening he 
wore the smart undress uniform 
of a Colonel of the Jehanabad 
Lancers — khaki, with chain 
shoulder-straps, a blue sash 
caught with a brown leather 
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belt, and a handsome blue 
puggaree to match. The Prin- 
cess commented upon the 
change. 

“T am holding a kind of 
court-martial,” he explained, 
“and am dressing accordingly. 
I hope Harish Baboo will appre- 
ciate the compliment—but I 
doubt it.” 

After dinner the Sultan rose. 
“TI must now have my little 
talk with Harish Baboo,”’ he 
said. “‘But I don’t suppose 
it will take very long. If 
you haven’t gone to bed, I 
shall come back and tell you 
all about it in less than an 
hour.” 

She kissed her hand to him 
as he left the room. Attended 
by his Private Secretary and 
an aide-de-camp, the Sultan 
crossed the lawn to the Palace, 
which he entered by a side 
door, going straight to his 
private office adjoining the 
Dewani-i-Am, or public hall of 
audience. It was a large busi- 
ness-like room, oblong in shape, 
and plainly furnished except 
for the priceless Bokhara carpet 
which covered the whole floor. 
Here, awaiting His Excellent 
Highness, were the Prime Min- 
ister, the Commanders of two 
infantry battalions, the Chief 
of Police, and the Captain of 
the Guard, all in uniform. 
The group saluted the Sultan 
as he took his seat at his massive 
writing-table with his back to 
a large window looking out 
upon the Palace gardens. The 
little company arranged itself 
around him, the Prime Minister 
being immediately to his right 
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and the Chief of Police to his 
left. 

** Asaf-ullah Khan,” said Hig 
Highness to the latter officer, 
“will you give me a verbal 
report on this case? ” 

The Chief of Police had been 
at Oxford with His Highness, 
He now stepped forwari, 
saluted, and produced a paper, 
which he handed to the Sultan, 
“That is my written report, 
Most Excellent,’ he said. “ But 
to save time and trouble I wil 
give the gist of it. Harish 
Chunder made his way into 
Jehanabad by train, went 
straight to the bazaar and 
began to stir up trouble. Im 
mediately on hearing of his 
presence I had him arrested 
and kept in hajit until You 
Highness should return.” 

““How did he behave when 
arrested ? ’’ asked the Sultan. 

“Talked violently, You 
Highness. Demanded to know 
the section under which he was 
proceeded against, and said the 
Assembly would declare war 
against Your Excellent High- 
ness unless he was released at 
once. He also said——” Here 
the speaker paused. 

“ Yes,” continued the Sultan, 
smiling, “what did he also 
say? ” 

“He had the insolence t0 
say that Your Highness was 
equally the subject of the 
Government of India with any 
one in British India, and Your 
Highness had no right to lay 4 
finger on him.”’ 

“An arguable proposition 
Delhi, perhaps,” was the dry 
comment, “but a trifle ill 
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chosen for Jehanabad. Bring 
the prisoner in.” 

At a sign from the Chief, 
an orderly went out and pres- 
ently returned with Harish 
Chunder Chatterjee in the cus- 
tody of two stalwart sowars. 

Harish Chunder Chatterjee 
was a man of thirty, large and 
fleshy, with a slight moustache, 
and hair which in the ordinary 
way would have been thick 
and sleek, but was now some- 
what dishevelled. He had 
prominent truculent eyes, 
which gleamed behind thick 
gold spectacles, and was dressed 
in the older-fashioned Bengali 
style, in white chudder and 
dhotit, neither of which was any 
the cleaner after a disturbed 
night passed in the central jail 
oi Jehanabad. He himself, 


however, was full of confidence, 


and the moment he found him- 
self before the Sultan he opened 
his speech for the defence in 
spirited fashion. 

“Your Highness,” he said 
in fluent English, ‘‘I protest 
this outrage upon free British 
subject. I claim my right to 
enter Jehanabad freely in terms 
of resolution passed by honour- 
able Assembly at Delhi. By 
what right, sir, do your police 
deprive me of liberty and plunge 
Me into durance vile when I 
have done no crime or mis- 
demeanour punishable under 
Indian Penal Code? I hereby 
call upon Your Highness for 
immediate release without pre- 
judice to any claim which I, 
my heirs, or assigns may here- 
after bring against your State 
for wrongful imprisonment. If 
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I am not released instantly, I 
will appeal to His Excellency 
the Viceroy and to the Imperial 
Assembly at Delhi, who will 
certainly demand Your High- 
ness’ deposition for unprovoked 
attack upon peaceful citizen of 
British India.” 

While this speech was in 
progress of delivery the Sultan 
leant back in his chair observing 
the speaker with an air of 
amused curiosity. When Har- 
ish Chunder threatened him 
with deposition, two of the 
officers surrounding His High- 
ness started forward as if to 
close his mouth forcibly. 
Zahir-ud-din put up his hand 
to restrain them, and then 
spoke himself. ; 

“Very eloquent—very elo- 
quent indeed, Mr Chatterjee,” 
he said, “and I am glad you 
are so eager to claim the privi- 
leges of a British subject. Your 
general attitude is rather to 
disown your British status, 
isn’t it? But your eloquence 
is rather wasting itself in refer- 
ences to the Indian Penal Code 
or to any law prevailing in 
British India. In this State 
the only Code which matters 
is the Jehanabad Code, of which 
the Sovereign is the ultimate 
interpreter. I will therefore 
ask you to address yourself to 
the serious breach of that Code 
for which you bave been ar- 
rested. You were deported 
from Jehanabad six months ago 
by my orders, for reasons which 
I then deemed and still deem 
sufficient, and were forbidden 
to return on peril of your life. 
You have returned, and your 
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life is therefore ipso facto for- 
feit. I am taking the trouble 
to try you myself in order to 
make quite certain that no 
mistake will be made. Don’t 
waste time by talking about 
the Imperial Assembly. The 
Imperial Assembly is nothing 
to me.” 

His voice took on a rasp 
which was partly spontaneous 
and partly calculated. 

““ The Imperial Assembly may 
pass fifty resolutions deposing 
me,” he went on, “but it is 
powerless to give effect to a 
single one of them. And even 
if it were not, what good would 
that do you? You are here 
in Jehanabad, having re-entered 
my dominions in defiance of 
my orders, and having thereby 
rendered yourself liable to the 
extreme penalty, which I am 
ready to pronounce immedi- 
ately unless you can urge any 
reasons to the contrary. If 
you can show aly reasons why 
you should not be summarily 
dealt with, state them; but 
don’t waste my time and yours 
by dragging in irrelevant ap- 
peals to an outside authority 
which, so far as I am con- 
cerned, does not exist.” 

As His Excellent Highness 
ceased, a measured tramp of 
armed men, which had begun 
while he was speaking, sud- 
denly became loud and in- 
sistent. Then, outside the 
room, could be heard very 
clearly staccato words of com- 
mand. 

“Part-ee, halt! By the right. 
Or-r-der hup! Stunda Tease !”’ 
A dozen rifle-butts jarred on 
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the pavement of the court. 
yard—and also on Harish Chat- 
terjee’s nerves. The Sultan 
smiled grimly. 

“Is that your firing-party, 
Colonel Dost Mohamed?” he 
asked. 

One of the bearded warriors 
in khaki took a step forward 
and saluted. 

“It is, Most Excellent.” 

“Ah! Let the men fall out 
in the meantime. They will 
probably be wanted in half an 
hour.” 

The orderly again left the 
room, while the prisoner, his 
confidence having largely evap- 
orated although he retained 
some of his truculence, ex- 
claimed— 

“Your Highness is surely 
not going to shoot me simply 
for disobeying an order of 
externment ? Such action 
would be unprecedented! The 
civilised world would ring with 
denunciation of your barbarity.” 

“To take your _ points 
seriatim,” replied the Sultan 
smoothly. ‘ First, I have every 
intention of shooting you, ul- 
less you can advance more 
convincing reasons against it 
than you have yet done. 
Secondly, I have no doubt 
hundreds of precedents could 
be discovered for the action 
which I am about to take; 
but if not, then I am quite 
prepared to create one. Thirdly, 
the civilised world may or may 
not denounce me, if it ever 
hears of the fate of so obscure 
an agitator as yourself; but 
once more let me remind you 
that all the denunciations of 
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my barbarity will not bring 
you back to life if I see fit to 
execute you. Now, Harish 
Baboo, for the last time, have 
you anything to urge why I 
should not pronounce  sen- 
tence ? ” 

The stern words were as 
sternly delivered, and the effect 
was to complete the deflation 
of Harish Chunder. Bursting 
into tears, he hurled himself 
forward and, kneeling, grasped 
the Sultan’s desk with both 
hands. His warders rushed 
forward and endeavoured to 
drag him back; but the man 
was desperate, and clung to 
the table as a limpet does to a 
rock 
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h, my God, my Royal 
Highness!” he gasped. ‘‘ Have 
mercy on this unfortunate fel- 
low and pardon my heinous 


ofience! I am only tool of 
others. I did not wish to 
return. I am sole support of 
my large family, who will 
be condemned to horrors of 
starvation.” 

At this point, finding him- 
self out of his depth in Eng- 
lish, and feeling instinctively 
that an emotionai:appeal could 
be better made in an Oriental 
tongue, he plunged into Hindu- 
stani, and poured forth a tor- 
rent of supplication and flattery. 
The Sultan listened until the 
stream of eloquence had dried 
up; then he raised his head 
With a gentle sigh, and motioned 
to the guards to remove the 
prisoner’s grasp from the table, 
to which his damp fingers were 
doing little good. 

“Tf you have no more to 
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say, the death sentence is pro- 
nounced,” said His Excellent 
Highness. ‘Colonel Dost Mo- 
hamed, your party will be 
ready to act in half an hour. 
Asaf-ullah Khan, will you go 
with the prisoner and give him 
any help he requires and note 
down any messages he may 
have for his relatives. Remove 
the prisoner.” 

Struggling and screaming, the 
Baboo was dragged from the 
table and from the presence. 
He continued without a mo- 
ment’s intermission to shriek 
out supplications in English 
and Hindustani, and at last, 
just as he reached the door, 
he turned by a superhuman 
effort and cried in English— 

*“My Lord God, I give in- 
formation. I betray mutineers. 
I tell you when rising is fixed 
for and what mutineers will 
do.” 

“He will betray his con- 
federates, will he?” said the 
Sultan, as Harish Chunder dis- 
appeared through the door- 
way. ‘I don’t imagine that 
he has much information of 
importance. Still, if he does 
happen to have a fact or two 
up his sleeve, it may be worth 
while annexing it.” 

Scribbling a line on a scrap 
of paper, he handed it to the 
Chief of Police. 

“Tf he squeals sufficiently, 
and especially if you see your 
way to getting more out of 
him, this will be your warrant 
for respiting him. As a matter 
of fact, I never intended to 
shoot him, but his insolence 
provoked me so much that I 
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made up my mind to frighten 
him. It will certainly have 
been worth while if we can 
get a pointer about the mutiny. 
Take a careful note of what 
he says, or better still, Asaf- 
ullah, get him to write out and 
sign as full a statement as 
possible. I am _ particularly 
desirous of early and accurate 
information as to the mutiny. 
Report to me in an hour at the 
Guest House. Good night, 
gentlemen.” 

So saying, the Sultan dis- 
missed his little Court, and 
returned to Princess Rosha- 
nara’s drawing-room, where he 
amused her by a faithful de- 
scription (in character, for he 
was a famous mimic) of the 
trial. 

In a little more than half an 
hour Asaf-ullah Khan was 
ushered in. He saluted the 
Princess. 

“ Harish Chunder is still writ- 
ing out his statement, Most 
Excellent,” he said, “and it 
promises to be a very long 
one. I have, however, noted 
down the gist of his informa- 
tion. The mutiny is to begin 
in twelve days’ time—on the 
14th November, to be exact.” 

“Where ? ” 

“ At every military station 
and cantonment in Northern 
India. The chief objective is 
New Delhi, which will be looted 
and destroyed; the next, to 
seize all the principal towns 
and stations, from Lahore to 
Benares.”’ 

“ Bokharistan ? ” 

** Will provide 500 aeroplanes 
to complete the surprise of the 


British at Delhi and Risalpur; 
afterwards, two army corps.” 

“That is quite cunning,” 
observed His Excellent High- 
ness. “The mutinous troops 
are to do the rough work and 
get any knocks that may be 
forthcoming. Then when both 
they and the British are ex- 
hausted, King Yakub Khan 
leads a fresh army to the con- 
quest of Hindustan.” 

“What will the British Air 
Force be doing all this time ? ” 
asked Roshanara with keen 
interest. 

“Tt will have been ham- 
strung, Your Highness,” replied 
Asaf-ullah. ‘The mutineers 
will concentrate on _  burn- 
ing the hangars at Risalpur, 
Delhi, Rawalpindi, Dum Dun, 
and the personnel will be cut 
down while they are fighting 
the flames.” 

“A wonderful plot,” com- 
mented the Sultan. ‘“‘ It sounds 
almost too perfect. And who 
are the leaders ? ” 

“That the prisoner professes 
not to know, Most Excellent. 
But he thinks that the brain 
of the conspiracy is outside 
the army—probably one o 
more of the Northern Hindus. 
The Assembly is in it up to 
the neck. Its function is to 
keep harrying the Government, 
and distracting its attention 
while the British forces are 
being reduced or dissipated. 
The conspirators do not trouble 
themselves about Bengal oF 
Southern India. Once the 
north is in their hands, they 
can overrun the rest at their 
leisure.” 
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“ But they cannot ignore the 
great ports, surely?” asked 
Jabir-ud-din, in a slightly sar- 
castic tone. 

“Oh no, Your Highness. 
There will be a massacre of 
the English and the Parsees 
in Bombay, and then the mutin- 
eers Will hold the island and 
seize any shipping that remains. 
As regards Calcutta, the mill 
hands are being armed, the 
Indian troops have been cor- 
rupted, and these with the 
National Volunteers and the 
dement of surprise wil), they 
hope, enable them to make 
themselves masters of the 

“But — but what about 
Qolonel Hardy and his volun- 
wers?”’ asked the Princess 
with a heightened colour. 

“They hope,” answered Asaf- 


Wah, “that they will have 
ben disarmed beforehand. 
They consider that they have 
the Governor in their pocket, 
ad he is about to order 


Hardy’s disbandment. If 
Hardy obeys the order they 
have the Europeans at their 
mercy. If he disobeys it they 
look forward to a battle royal 
between Hardy and the Eng- 
lsh regular troops, which will 
@ipple both and give them a 
Walk-over when they are ready 
to strike.’’ 

“This fellow Harish knows 
to much,” said the Sultan. 
“Why did they send him down 
here ? ” 

“To get at Your Highness’ 
amy,’ was the answer. “ They 
ow you are 16 annas for 
British rule, and that your 
VOL. COXXVII.—NO. MCCOLXXI. 
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troops will be the most formid- 
able unit on the side of the 
Government when trouble 
comes. But if your troops can 
be induced to mutiny, they 
have great hopes of stampeding 
the other States into joining 
them.” 

“Tt seems almost a pity we 
respited him,” mused Zahir- 
ud-din. ‘‘ But there seems little 
doubt that he has told us a 
few things which are important. 
Sit down, Asaf-ullah, and let 
us talk over the business. How 
is it that this widespread con- 
spiracy has been kept from the 
Government of India, for the 
Viceroy would hardly be going 
to Burmah if he had the least 
inkling that India was a live 
voleano about to erupt at any 
moment ? ” 

“The reason, sir, is very 
simple,” answered the Chief 
of Police. ‘‘ In the first place, 
the Secretariats, including the 
Army Department, are gov- 
erned by bureaucrats, who are 
all for Indianisation and 
eventual evacuation by the 
British. In the second place, 
the clerical establishments are 
honeycombed with treason, and 
take care that no report hinting 
at the real state of things 
comes to the heads of the 
departments. In the third 
place, the Army administra- 
tion is incredibly slack and dis- 
heartened. The soldiers know 
that whatever they may do 
will be wrong, and have lost 
interest in their job.” 

“ Then what is to be done ? ” 
asked the Sultan. “Here is 
information of vital import- 
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ance to the Government, but 
it is no use my thinking of 
carrying it to them, partly 
because I am suspect and 
partly because even if I weren’t 
they would probably take no 
notice of it. The only possi- 
bility of making any real use 
of it would be to tell Hardy ; 
but there again I am bunkered. 
I can’t go back to Calcutta 
after what happened this morn- 
ing. Nor can I send anyone 
with a despatch. It is too 
vital a matter to run any 
risks. How are we to get the 
news through to Hardy ? ” 

* Can’t I help, Bay ? ” asked 
his sister, breaking into their 
conversation. “I can go if 
you can’t. Why shouldn’t I 
take the message to Colonel 
Hardy? I can fly to Calcutta 
to-morrow and give it to him 
myself viva voce.” 

Zahir-ud-din threw a startled 
look at the Princess. Her eyes 
were glowing, and her cheeks 
were slightly flushed. She 
smiled as she noticed his look 
of alarm. 

“Don’t look so _ worried, 
dear,” she went on. ‘“‘I have 
often made nearly as long 
flights, and I can take a guard 
as well as a pilot.” 

“ But,” protested the Sultan, 
“how will you get past the 
aerial police at Calcutta? ” 

“Surely that can be man- 
aged. Let me think a minute. 
... I know—TI shall go via 
Chandernagore. I can land 
there without anyone question- 
ing me, as it is- in French 
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territory. I would come down 
quietly in a field, change my 
frock, leave Mozaffur and the 
guard to look after the machine, 
and enter Calcutta by train as 
an ordinary passenger. I shall 
then go straight to Colonel 
Hardy’s headquarters—it will 
be quite simple.” 

“Yes, but what about your 
return? And can you be sure 
about preserving your incog- 
nito? ” 

** Once I get to Calcutta and 
deliver my message to Colonel 
Hardy, it will be up to him to 
get me out again,’ replied the 
Princess. ‘‘ But I see no reason 
why I should not spend the 
night with some woman friend 
of his, train back to Chander- 
nagore next morning, and be 
back in Jehanabad the same 
night.” 

“Tt is rather an idea,” said 
her brother musingly. “ Hardy, 
of course, can be trusted to 
look after you once you get in 
touch with him. Well, ‘Nara, 
it’s so vital that Hardy should 
hear our news that I am pre- 
pared to let you go. I can see 
you pulling it off, as you do 
with everything you make up 
your mind to.” 

“Very well, then, that is 
settled, said the Princess, rising. 
“I will leave you and Asaf 
wlah Khan to make the 
arrangements. Meanwhile, I 
will get a little sleep—I must 
take off at daylight. Good 
night, my darling Bay—you 
try and get a little sleep, t00. 
Good night, Asaf-ullah Khan.” 


(To be continued.) 
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THE MURDER OF A REGIMENT. 


RATHER more than seventy 
years ago, when India was 
weltering in the horrors of the 
Mutiny, there existed a regi- 
ment of Irregular Horse which 
stood by the British Raj through 
all that time of blood and 
stress. Fine upstanding fel- 
lows these were, sons of Fron- 
tier fighting men and border 
landowners, to whom naught 
in love or war came amiss. 
They had a lot in common 
with the hard-riding, hard-fight- 
ing, hard-bitten British cavalry 
officer of that time, and a 
friendship between them grew 
and became well and truly knit 
on many a Frontier campaign, 
and culminated on the fields 
of Flanders. 

When the Mutiny was over 
the powers that were cast 
round for some means of recog- 
nising the loyalty of this regi- 
ment of Irregular Horse. The 
native officers were consulted 
in Durbar, and the offer of the 
British Government to take 
the regiment on to the strength 
of the army in India was 
welcomed. and they were duly 
formed into the Umteenth Tug- 
tawallahs. They were asked 
what special distinction they 
would like to have so that all 
men should know, in perpetuity, 
of their fine record of loyalty. 
This caused a good deal of 
hard thinking on the part of 
the Tugrawallahs, but in the 
end they asked that the Sirkar 
should permit members of their 


regiment to salaam to their 
British officers instead of salut- 
ing, as did the whole of the 
rest of the Army. Luckily 
red tape did not flourish so 
exceeding strong in those days, 
and permission was granted ; 
with the result that for some 
sixty years the ‘Salaam-i-ka- 
paltan,’ as the Umpteenth Tug- 
rawallahs came to be called, 
were always recognised as a 
regiment which was peculiarly 
and deservedly distinguished 
from all other regiments. It 
bred @ comradeship between 
British officer and native 
sowar which made for a 
regimental spirit, one may 
say, unequalled throughout 
the Army. This distinction 
and the fame of the regi- 
ment was hammered into 
every young ‘ Umedwar,’ and 
on every recruits’ parade an 
appreciable time was spent 
while every man filed by the 
C.O. of the parade bringing his 
right hand smartly to his fore- 
head with the back of the hand 
outwards, and singing out, 
“Salaam Hazoor.” I can hear 
this cry ringing in my head 
to-day, though the last time I 
heard it was on recruits’ parade 
thirteen years ago, when it 
was repeated to me some 250 
times by the young (very young) 
recruits who were accepted 
for enlistment in those days. 
Young voices, some still in 
the piping treble of boyhood, 
but each one echoing the pride 
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he felt in belonging to the re- 
nowned ‘ Salaam-i-ka-paltan.’ 

Came 1914 and the Tugra- 
wallahs embarked with their 
fellows in the Armada which 
sailed from Bombay for France. 
Few had seen the sea, and 
after the ‘ chukkas,’ which most 
of the army experienced, had 
ceased, the men went to their 
native officers; and while ex- 
pressing their willingness, nay 
keenness, to fight for the British 
Raj, suggested that their Sahibs 
should be approached and some 
explanation vouchsafed as to 
how the ships could find their 
way to France over this track- 
less waste of waters. To find 
one’s way over hill and river, 
track and plain, was one thing, 
but this tumbled mass of dis- 
turbed waters was beyond the 
ken of these frontier-bred war- 
riors. They were, however, 
reassured by their Sahibs, and 
duly arrived in France and 
were hurried up to help to stem 
the rush of oncoming Germans. 
For a year they did their job, 
took their turn in the trenches, 
stopped their share of shrapnel 
in a country and climate alien 
to them, and in a type of war- 
fare to which they were wholly 
unaccustomed. 

Questions of high policy de- 
creed that the Indian troops 
were to leave France, and at 
the end of 1915 there was a 
general embarkation for an 
unknown eastward destination. 
Our friends the Tugrawallahs 
embarked with the rest, and 
the word ‘ Alexandria’ was 
passed from mouth to mouth 
as the probable destination of 
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the force. The Mediterranean 
was not much of a health 
resort in those days, and horses 
‘battened down in ships mas- 
querading as horse transports 
did not show much apprecia- 
tion of their lot, and registered 
their disapproval by dying in 
large numbers of septic pneu- 
monia. The arrival at Alex- 
andria was therefore hailed 
with some satisfaction. Alas! 
after a couple of days there, 
orders came to stay on board, 
and the transport pulled out 
for an unknown destination. 
Uneasy questionings occupied 
the minds of our Tugrawallahs. 
Where could they be going? 
Not back to India, surely, as 
there was lots of fighting still 
to be done on many fronts— 
not to East Africa, as the 
tsetse-fly quickly put troops 
mounted on unsalted horses out 
of commission. Could it pos- 
sibly be that they were destined 
for the Persian Gulf? Surely 
a beneficent and parental Gov- 
ernment could not think of 
sending them to advance 
against a country which held 
some of the most sacred Imams 
which these semi - fanatical 
Mahomedans knew of! When 
they made their tent-peg runs 
at Rissalpur, Peshawar, 0 
Jhelum, these were always 
turned away from the direc 
tion in which the holy places 
lay, in case such mimic warfare 
might be taken to be an implied 
attack on the temples of the 
descendants of the only true 
prophet. No, the Sirkar knew 
better than to ask them to 
do this. War is war, however, 
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and incredible though it ap- 
peared, it,soon. became obvious 
when the ship turned north- 
east and stopped at sun-baked 
Muscat, that Irak and an ad- 
yance up the Tigris or Euphrates 
rivers was their inevitable 
future. Secret communings be- 
low decks at night were followed 
by an almost imperceptible 
surliness, and an absence of the 
cheery willingness to obey 
orders which had hitherto al- 
ways characterised these hearty 
fellows. Up through the Gulf 
and the Shatt-el-Arab to Bus- 
tah, and a further wait for 
disembarkation orders. When 
these came the regiment found 
themselves destined for a dreary 
encampment near  Busrah. 
Bitter cold it was, grittily dusty, 
but redeemed by the fact that 
the horse lines were in a 
plantation of date palms split 
up by the irrigation ditches 
which give rise to the Arab 
saying that “A date palm 
stands with its feet in water 
and its head in hell.” Horses 
had to be conditioned and men 
made fit, so long regimental 
parades were the order of the 
day. Keenness on parade be- 
gan to wane, and the close 
touch between the men and 
their British officers seemed 
inexplicably to disappear. 
When off parade these men 
gathered in small groups, en- 
gaged in earnest discussions, 
and after some days, during 
which mistrust and uneasiness 
seemed to grow, the Rissaldar- 
Major, a fine specimen of Fron- 
tier manhood, with a row and 
& half of ribbons on his chest, 
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told the Colonel that the native 
officers wished to speak to him. 
Permission was granted, and 
that evening a group of stern- 
faced but uneasy men gathered 
round the Colonel’s quarters. 
After much hesitation one of 
the senior Ressaidars asked the 
Colonel what the regiment was 
going to do in the near future. 
‘Exactly as we are told,” 
answered the Colonel. With 
his eyes on- the ground 
the Ressaidar replied, “But, 
Hazoor, the men say that they 
cannot advance up this river 
to attack those places which 
they consider most holy.’’ ‘‘ Do 
you mean to tell me,” said the 
Colonel, with pardonable heat, 
“that the Tugrawallahs are 
going to be false to their salt, 
that they are going to refuse 
to obey orders on active ser- 
vice? Why, they'll be shot 
where they stand.” “True it 
is, Hazoor, that the men have 
eaten of the Sirkar’s salt for 
many days, and true it is 
that they should be shot for 
disobeying an order. This has 
been told them by the Ris- 
saldar-Major and by all of us, 
but they reply that they would 
rather be shot than make this 
advance against their holy 
places. In the first case they 
have hopes of heaven, but in 
the second they are assured 
of eternal damnation. The 
men say the Colonel Sahib 
knows them well, that he knows 
they are afraid of no enemy, 
that they will fight to the last 
for the British Raj on any 
front or in any country but 
this. They ask to be sent back 
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to France, to Egypt, to be 
dismounted and sent to East 
Africa, anywhere but here.” 
“But this is rank mutiny,” 
said the Colonel. “I cannot 
discuss the matter. Take away 
your officers, Rissaldar-Major 
Sahib; I will call you when I 
have had time to consider the 
situation.” 

The Colonel sat in his roorkee 
chair, motiopless, thinking of 
nearly thirty years’ service with 
his beloved Tugras; thinking 
of gallant acts his men had 
performed on Frontier cam- 
paigns and in the mud of 
Northern France; of many 
polo tournaments in which his 
Rissaldar-Major had played one 
to his two in the regimental 
team; of weeks of shikar 
where his native officers had 
helped him stalk the ibex and 
the bighorn sheep on the un- 
changing snows, or again in 
the lowland jungles where he 
had sat up all night in a 
machan for tiger and leopard 
with a native officer and a 
shikaree as his sole companions. 
The whole of his previous life, 
so intimately bound up with 
the regiment, seemed to be 
crumbling to pieces. He shook 
himself, called his Adjutant, 
and asked him to order horses 
as he had to go to G.H.Q. 
There the melancholy story 
had to be told to Generals 
harassed by the cares of a 
difficult campaign. There 
seemed to be nothing to be 
done but to disarm the men, 
lock them up somewhere, and 
court-martial them for disobey- 
ing orders. But where were 
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the troops to disarm some 400 
men? Where was the build- 
ing to house them when dis- 
armed? There were no white 
troops, there was no building. 
After much discussion it wag 
agreed that nothing could be 
done for three days. A bat- 
talion of Territorials would 
alrive by the transport Rutland- 
shire on the fourth day, and 
theirs would be the unenviable 
task, after disembarkation, of 
disarming the Tugrawallahs, 
who would then be marched on 
to the Rutlandshire. 

During the night and before 
the sun had dispelled the early 
morning mists in the date- 
palm plantations, the irrigation 
ditches surrounding the Tug- 
rawallah lines were manned by 
the 4th Loamshires, and the 
Tugrawallahs were ordered to 
parade without their arms. 
This order was being carried 
out when unfortunately one of 
the Loamshires accidentally let 
off his rifle. The Tugrawallahs 
immediately leapt to the con- 
clusion that they were going 
to be shot down where they 
stood, and every man dived 
for his rifle determined to sell 
his life as dearly as he could. 
The situation was tense for a 
moment, but British and native 
officers running in amongst 
them, unarmed, had a calming 
effect, and the men were in- 
duced to walk out of the lines 
and parade without their arms. 
Rifles, swords, lances, and re- 
volvers were collected, and the 
men then allowed to go back 
to their lines to collect their 
belongings. On parade agai, 
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fours right, and away they 
marched to the jetty, where the 
empty transport awaited them. 
After embarking they were bat- 
tened down to await the court- 
martial, which was convened 
for the following day. This 
dragged along for two days, 
and inevitably severe sentences 
of life imprisonment, twenty 
years and downwards, were 
passed. A proportion of the 
regiment’s British and native 
officers were detailed to accom- 
pany them, and a boatload of 
misery steamed down the Per- 
sian Gulf towards Bombay. 
Here the Rutlandshire lay some 
fourteen miles out, while stores, 
rations, and equipment were 
sent out to her. When this 
re-provisioning was completed 
the Rutlandshire made a south- 
westerly course, and it soon 
became evident that the Anda- 
man Islands was its probable 
destination, that group of 
islands in the south of the 
Bay of Bengal where those 
criminals who have received 
long sentences in India are 
sent; a penal settlement of 
17,000 convicts administered 
by a handful of Sahibs, split 
up into many islands renowned 
for their dense tree-clad beauty 
a8 well as their malarial 
jungles. 

Here, again, where was the 
accommodation for four hun- 
dred additional men? There 
was none, so an uninhabited 
island was allotted to our Tug- 
Tawallahs and the means to 
make it habitable given to 
them. The Rutlandshire stayed 


on and functioned as barracks 
for the men, who each day were 
rowed ashore in the ship’s boats. 
From early morning till sunset 
every day the men toiled away 
felling trees and_ clearing 
jungles, sawing timber and 
making thatch. Soon virgin 
jungle gave way to clearings, 
houses sprang up and barracks 
were built, and the island be- 
came the living grave of the 
murdered regiment. Is it pos- 
sible to imagine a sadder sight 
than these simple Tugrawallahs 
doffing their proudly worn uni- 
forms in exchange for a con- 
vict’s garb? The faces of the 
native officers, as the good 
ship Rutlandshire drew slowly 
away, revealed the agony of 
mind they were experiencing. 
They leant over the taffrail 
gazing towards the receding 
island for long after it had 
passed out of sight, thinking, 
we may imagine, of their sons 
and nephews and bhai-bunds, 
whom they could hardly hope 
ever to see again. Luckily 
this was not the Case, as a 
humane Government granted 
pardons and remitted sentences 
wherever and whenever pos- 
sible, and those who have 
spared a few sympathetic 
thoughts for the lot of the 
Umpteenth Tugrawallahs may 
like to know that they are 
now all back in their own 
country, mystified by what had 
happened to them perhaps, but 
still in their simple hearts, we 
hope, loyal to that power to 
whose help they came in the 
murky days of 1857. 
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LUCKY BARGEES. 


BY WESTON MARTYR. 


May heaven shower down 
blessings upon the green parrot 
next door! Never did I dream 
that we should live to bless 
that clamorous fowl. The loud- 
mouthed wireless-torture-set in 
the flat above, the cacophonous 
gramophone in the flat below, 
the yapping of the pestiferous 
Pomeranian in the flat on the 
left—to all these much-camou- 
flaged blessings I now see our 
heartfelt thanks are due. But 
it was the green parrot (at 
whom may Allah never look 
sideways) who finally drove us 
out-of-doors and set our steps 
upon the road—it was, I re- 
member, the Commercial Road 
East—that led us so surpris- 
ingly to quietness and peace 
and some really remarkable 
adventures. 

It was August and a blazing 
Sunday when the green parrot 
hounded us out of our flat. 
The London pavements were 
red-hot, and we _ therefore 
thanked the gods who sent 
along just then a random bus, 
bound out, apparently, in bal- 
last for the East. In the East, 
be it remembered, magic is 
brewed—a fact we were re- 
minded of when, presently, 
we traversed that teeming 
hub of the universe, the 
City, and found it silent 
and deserted and inhabited 
solely by six torpid police- 
men, some flocks of piebald 





pigeons, and eight languid alley 
cats. 

And then, at Aldgate, more 
magic was brewed. Either that 
or else Aldgate and not Suez 
is the true gate of the Hast. 
West of Aldgate we found only 
emptiness and silence; east 
of that} gate we plunged, in- 
stanter, into the midst of alien 
multitudes, barbaric clamours, 
and strange mysterious smells, 
Which was all very wonderful, 
but also disturbing to wan- 
derers in search of quietness 
and peace; We abandoned our 
bus therefore in the middle of 
the Commercial Road and fled 
southwards into a tranquil wil- 
derness of solemn warehouses, 
smelling of warm hops, tobacco, 
and nutmegs, and an odd per- 
fume suggestive of eucalyptus, 
but which may have been Tom 
cat. 

It was in the midst of this 
exotic environment that we 
came, suddenly, upon the barge, 
floating stately and serene, on 
the duckweed-covered water of 
a@ tiny dock. She was black, 
dull black, as all good barges 
should be, with a golden stripe 
along her side to mark her 
shapely sheer. Her low bul- 
warks were painted a delicate 
apple-green, sky-blue were her 
hatches and sky-lights, and 
her decks a dim pink. And in 
case you may suppose that 
stately and shapely are epithets 
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unbefitting the description of 
a barge, you must understand 
that this was no common barge 
we had discovered, but a 
London river sailing barge— 
which is quite another thing. 
She was a tall ship and noble. 
The pennant at her masthead 
fluttered and flicked against 
the topmost window of the 
five-storied warehouse along- 
side of which she lay, and her 
tanned sails, loosely brailed 
against her spars in graceful 
bunts and folds, were of that 
warm delectable colour that 
emanates from mellow old red 
brick walls. The barge, in 
fact, was lovely, and we all 
sat down in a row on a handy 
baulk of timber, and gazed at 
her with delight. 

“Dear thing,” said Jane, 
who paints pictures and some- 
times says things like that 
when she sees one that particu- 
larly charms her. And Sam, 
who is a poet, said, “ Yes, and 
will you just look at her name. 
The Afternoon of Mistley! 
Now may the gods smile on 
the man who wrote that piece 
of poetry across her stern.” 

“What a beautiful yacht 
she’d make for us,” sighed 
Christina, “‘if only she wasn’t 
so big. I mean, it’s the size 
and space of her great insides 
I pine for, and there must be 
much more room in her than 
there is in our flat; but I 
Suppose, with her big sails and 
everything, she’d need a large 
crew to handle her—and lots 
of money.” She sighed again, 
but (though that was only a 
tiny sigh) I had been married 


to the lady long enough to 
understand its implications 
most completely. It meant— 

(a) She was sad, because she 
loves sailing, and we had 
recently sold our tiny yacht 
to relieve a certain financial 
stringency. 

(b) She was glad, because she 
loathes living in a cramped 
space, and our late yacht- 
let’s cabin had certainly 
been .most cribbed and 
confined. 

(c) She understood complete- 
ly what a suitable yacht 
that barge would make for 
us, if only the gods would 
let miracles happen these 
days. 

Now, if Christina yearns for 
anything, I like to do what I 
can to get it for her, especially 
if I pine for the same thing 
myself. I, too, love sailing. 
And so does Jane. And Sam 
may be counted upon to love 
anything Jane does. Further- 
more, the gods had allowed a 
miracle to happen. My last 
book had mesmerised a pub- 
lisher, with the result that the 
financial stringency I have 
hinted at above had been a 
little alleviated. Also, I needed 
a holiday. In fact, I had to 
have a holiday quickly or burst. 
For, to me, the writing of a 
book is desperate hard work, 
especially when that work must 
be done in an atmosphere in- 
fested with loud speakers, 
gramophones, Pomeranian dogs, 
green parrots, and all that those 
things imply. I mention these 
matters simply that you may 
understand why my heart leapt 
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as I translated Christina’s sigh, 
especially that section of her 
aspiration marked (c). 

I said, ‘“‘ Those Thames barges 
are wonderful craft, the most 
wonderful vessels in the whole 
world probably. They carry 
over a hundred tons of cargo, 
they sail like yachts, they trade 
in waters where there’s more 
traffic and sand than sea, and 
yet they only need a man and 
a boy to handle them.” 

“What!” cried Christina. 
“ Only a man and a boy? ” 

“ That’s their regular crew,” 
I went on. ‘“‘ The skipper and 
a boy. And some skippers take 
their wives along to save the 
boy’s wages. You and 1 could 


handle that barge easily, old 
lady.” 

“lf only we could,” she 
murmured, clasping her hands 


as if in prayer, and gazing with 
longing at the broad decks and 
with apprehension at the lofty 
spars of the Afternoon of Mist- 
ley. 

“A man and a boy be 
blowed,” said Sam, who, 
though a poet now, was once 
upon a time a sailor. “ You’d 
need more beef than that to 
stow that wopping great main- 
sail,” 

‘““ Doesn’t need any beef,” 
I replied. ‘The whole sail 
brails up like an old-fashioned 
stage curtain. The main brail 
leads to that little geared winch, 
and all you have to do when 
you want to stow the sail or 
set it is to turn a handle.” 

Sam, though a poet, does 
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not restrict himself pedantic- 
ally to the use of purely poetical 
language. Said he, ‘“ Well, I’ll 
be jiggered! You don’t say 
so? That's what I call a 
mighty nifty notion.” And 
with that he walked off to the 
dock’s edge, and gazed aloft 
at the lead of the barge’s run- 
ning gear. 

“She does look a great big 
wholesome thing,” said Jane. 
“I think she’s the kind of ship 
that wouldn’t make me sea- 
sick.” 

“She certainly wouldn't,” 
said I. ‘‘ Those barges are as 
steady as rocks and as stiff as 
churches. They don’t heel over 
in a breeze and upset every- 
thing off the dinner-table as 
yachts do, and they don’t throw 
you down and knock you about 
in a seaway. They just go 
sailing along, calmly and placid- 
ly, through everything. Noth- 
ing upsets them. They’re well- 
bred ladies.” 

Here a large face, tanned 
like the barge’s sails, emerged 
from the cabin hatch and smiled 
at us; and Christina, who 
has @ flair for insinuating her- 
self instantly into the good 
graces of the most complete 
strangers, returned the smile 
with interest, saying, “Oh, I 
wonder—we’d love—I mean, if 
it wouldn’t be disturbing you 
too much, we'd like awfully to 
come aboard and look at your 
beautiful barge. Please, may 
we?” 

“Sartain sure,” replied the 
face. “But, do, I doubt 


—— 
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‘ont find northin’ wunnerful- 
like aboard this'‘here li’ll ould 
b arge.”” 

But he was wrong, for we 
found his barge packed full of 
wonders. Her spotless cabin 
was a miracle in itself, with its 
comfortable built-in bunks, its 
swinging table, its panelled 
walls, and its capacious lockers, 
all made of solid mahogany as 
polished and as shining as the 
brass of the hanging lamp and 
the steel of the cabin grate. 

“Oh! The cupboards, the 
cupboards!” cried Christina. 
“Never have I seen enough 
cupboards aboard a boat— 
til now. Why, they’re enor- 
mous.” 

“And the mirror!” said 
Jane. ‘Just fancy a_half- 
length mirror—in a barge !”’ 

“Yis, yis,” said the skipper. 
“That’s custom-like. Praper 
barges, same’s this, they mostly 
has them ould things, similar- 
same as in housen. Don’t, then 
that ’ouldn’t feel homely like.”’ 

“Of course, it wouldn’t,” 
said Christina. ‘‘ But this is 
the nicest, homeliest cabin I’ve 
ever been in. You've even got 
hobs by the fireside. Do you 
do your cooking there ? ” 

“Chance times,” replied the 
skipper, “‘ but the galley’s down 
fo'ard. I'll show ’e.” 

He ushered Jane and Chris- 
tina with ceremony down the 
fore-hatch, and, from the ex- 
¢lamations which presently 
came floating up through it, I 
gathered the adequacy of the 
culinary arrangements was 
pleasantly surprising them. 

“ That topsail’s a tremendous 
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kite,” said Sam, still gazing 
aloft. “It’s so cleverly rigged, 
though, that it looks as if 
it’s only a one-man job to 
set it.” 

“ There isn’t a single job on 
a barge,” I said, ‘‘ that one man 
can’t tackle, because they’re 
built and fitted and rigged for 
that express purpose. The lee- 
boards weigh one ton each, but 
a baby can raise them with 
those little winches, and even 
heaving up the anchor is child’s 
play. Of course, if you want 
to lower the mast on deck it 
takes two men to do it; but 
we'll never need to do that, 
because we won’t be going under 
any bridges.” 

“We! What d’you mean, 


wet” said Sam, raising his 
eyebrows at me. 
“T’ve got an idea, Sam,” 


said I. “A grand one, and 
[ll tell you in a minute. But 
help me take this hatch-cover 
off and let’s look down her 
hold.” 

The hold was a vast com- 
partment, and, judging by its 
pink complexion, the last cargo 
it had contained was bricks. 
I lowered myself into it, and 
found it was seventeen paces 
long and six wide, and then I 
sat down on the broad keelson 
and tried to consider calmly 
the practicability of the wild 
but fascinating idea which 
Christina’s sigh had implanted 
in my mind. 

“* Looks broody, doesn’t he ? ” 
said Jane’s voice presently, and 
I looked up to see four grinning 
faces gazing down .at me 
through the open hatch. 
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** Look here, skipper,” I said, 
“how much would it cost to 
charter a barge like this, by 
the month, say? ”’ 

“‘ Charter ? ” said the skipper, 
slowly scratching his head. 
** Well, I dunno as I can rightly 
say, mister—not to charter like. 
But freights now—freights is 
wunnerful low, happen you can 
git em. I’ve been a-laying here 
two weeks now, trying for a 
freight, an’ I can’t get northing. 
Two weeks, mind you! And 
not northing, nit! no chance 
o’ northing so far’s Isee. That’s 
a head masterpiece that is. 
Yis, yis. I doubt I dunno 
what the barge trade’s a-coming 
to.” 

“That sounds as though we 
might hire a barge pretty 
cheaply,” I said. And then 
Christina cried “Oho!” And 
“Glory!” And 


Jane said, 
Sam said, “So that’s the idea, 


is it? Well, by Jove, it’s a 
good *un. By gum itis!” 

** All these barges are alike,” 
I went on. “They’ve got two 
bunks aft and you girls could 
have them. And a hold like 
this, swept up and garnished 
a bit, would make a perfectly 
splendid cabin for Sam and me. 
There’s room enough anyhow. 
It’s about fifty feet long and 
eighteen feet wide, and there’s 
over seven feet headroom under 
the hatches. And I'll be hanged 
if I see why we shouldn’t 
divide all this space up with 
some sort of temporary parti- 
tions and make a regular palace 
out of the place. Some wooden 
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uprights and canvas for walls 
would be all we’d need. We 
could make a whacking great 
saloon aft here, and then cabins 
forward of it and——”’ 

“Qh, scrumptious!” cried 
Jane. “And then a bathroom 
and canvas curtains for doors, 
and——”’ 

“‘ And a storeroom. A really 
big storeroom,’’ crooned Chris- 
tina. “We could bring our 
table and chairs from the flat. 
And our ice-chest, too. Why 
not? And——”’ 

“And my big hip-bath,” 
Sam broke in. “And my 
camp-bed. And I don’t see 
why you shouldn’t bring your 
proper beds too. There’s bags 
of space for them.” 

“Tf it comes to that,” I 
said, “why not move in bag 
and baggage? I’m not jok- 
ing. There’s much more room 
here than there is in the 
flat.” 

“We could cut doorways in 
the bulkheads,’’ Sam went on, 
“to let us get in and out of 
the after-cabin and the fo- 
castle without going up on 
deck. And——” 

“There ain’t no need for 
to go and do that,” interrupted 
the skipper. “Tell ’e for why. 
There’s shifting-boards in they 
bulkheads, and that'll be easy 
to take they out if so be you're 
minded. But don’t ’e go cul- 
ting my lil ould Afternoon 
about; do, then I won’t hire 
she to you.” 

“Good Gad, skipper!” I 
cried. ‘I never dreamed— 
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You don’t really mean to say 
we can charter this barge? ”’ 
“Vis, yis,” replied that 
quaint and imperturbable soul, 
smiling benignly at Christina 
and Jane, who, bubbling with 
excitement produced by his 
unexpected words, were dancing 
with delight upon the deck 
beside him. ‘‘ Seems you want 
her wunnerful bad,” he went 
on, ‘and I doubt that’s doo- 
berous I'll get a freight for 
her. So you can have her, 
if so be you're minded, for 
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five pun’ a week, mister—paid 
in advance, seeing’s how you’re 
a foreigner to me like. That’s 
business.” 

“ That’s a bargain, skipper !”’ 
I cried, and I climbed up on 
deck and shook hands with 
him to clinch it. And I think 
it is just as well I did, because, 
from the look of the shameless 
jade, Jane was about to seal 
the bargain in a most un- 
businesslike way by kissing 
the Afternoon’s captain and 
owner. 


i, 


I was driving the last nails 
in the canvas which formed 
the wall of the Afternoon’s 
capacious saloon, when roar- 
ings, a8 of mechanically pro- 
pelled vehicles frantically 
maneuvring, disturbed me. I 
climbed on deck to see my 
favourite arm-chair lashed on 
its back with its legs in the 
air upon the roof of a motor- 
van which backed itself, with 
spasms, towards the dock edge 
above me. I shouted a hasty 
warning, for I am attached 
to that chair, and at my cry 
the heads of Jane and Sam and 
Christina thrust themselves 
from the windows of two pant- 
ing taxi-cabs, which also had 
suddenly materialised. 

“How much cargo did you 
say that barge could hold? ” 
called Sam. And I, with a 
pride which I feel was pardon- 
able, replied, ‘“‘One hundred 
and twenty tons.” 


“Ho!” said Sam. ‘“ Then 


we'll never do it. My things 
are in the taxi, and this van- 
load of stuff is Christina’s and 
yours; but Jane’s few bits 
of sticks and things haven’t 
got here yet. When last seen 
they were in an overloaded 
three-ton lorry struggling to 
climb up Ludgate Hill, and 
looking as if it wasn’t going to 
do it.” 


“It'll get here all right, I 


expect,” said Jane. ‘“‘ There 
isn’t so very much of it really, 
only it was more than a taxi 
would take, so I had to hire 
that lorry. But isn’t this ex- 
citing. Do let’s start getting 
the things on board.” 

“I’ve brought the bedroom 
carpet,” said Christina. “I 
thought it would do nicely to 
cover the saloon floor. Jane 
and I had better go below and 
stow things, I think, while you 
and Sam hand them down. 
The carpet and mats first, 
please, and then the two beds 
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and my little chest of drawers. 
Oh, and do be careful not to 
tilt the ice-chest. It’s full of 
food and things, and there’s 
an apple pudding in it that is 
awfully juicy and runny.” 

The loading and stowing of 
our chattels was a business of 
surprising complexity and 
charm. Christina and Jane 
took charge of the proceedings, 
directing with tact and agility 
the labours of Sam, two lorry 
drivers, a tuxi-man, and myself. 
They also conscripted three 
adult male Wappingites and 
five most ribald small boys, 
who, having been misguided 
enough to assume the réle of 
ultra-critical spectators, found 
themselves cast for the more 
laborious parts in the play. 
The gentlemen from Wapping, 
judging by their notable lan- 
guage and the easy grace with 
which they handled the heavier 
items of our furniture, must, I 
think, have been professional 
stevedores in their spare time ; 
while the small boys, though 
ribald, undertook with con- 
spicuous acumen and success 
@ contract to fill our 400-gallon 
tank with fresh water from a 
stand-pipe round the corner 
at a halfpenny a bucketful. 

The loading of our cargo 
was completed within two hours 
—good work, I think, consider- 
ing that only fifteen persons 
were concerned in it. We 
loaded, amongst other things, 
1 camp-bed, 2 real beds, 4 
bundles of bedding, 1 carpet, 
1 bath-mat, 3 rugs, a hip-bath, 
1 box cutlery, a dish rack, a 
10-gallon drum of paraffin, two 
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or three dozen cushions, 1 
large and 2 small tables, 1 
arm-, 4 deck-, and 6 ordinary 
chairs, a crate of glass and 
crockery, a box of books (very 
heavy), a sack of potatoes, an 
easel, 1 ice-chest (loaded), 1 
typewriting machine, 5 ewt. 
of coal in bags, 1 kitchen oil- 
stove with oven complete, 2 
Primus stoves, 1 chest of 
drawers, 2 tin baths full of 
cooking utensils, 1 basket of 
linen of extraordinary weight, 
2 wardrobe trunks of incredible 
weight, 3 cabin trunks, 5 suit- 
cases, 1 valise, 1 Gladstone 
bag, 1 portmanteau, several 
haversacks, rucksacks, knap- 
sacks, and common or garden 
sacks, numerous kit-, carpet-, 
vanity-, and ditty-bags, and 
several gross assorted pack- 
ages, boxes, baskets, bundles, 
satchels, reticules, maunds, 
creels, crans, pottles, punnets, 
pokes, and brown paper parcels. 

It was four o’clock by the 
time we had done, and four 
o’clock was the time of high 
water. And the top of high 
tide was the time I had ordered 
a tug to arrive to tow the 
Afternoon from her dock in 
Wapping to the snuggest an- 
chorage that could be found in 
the Lower Hope Reach below 
Tilbury. You feel, no doubt, 
that this was an ignominious 
manner in which to start our 
cruise. It was. To be towed 
tamely down the London river 
in a Thames barge, instead of 
sailing down it blithely and 
nonchalantly, as is the custom 
of all good Thames bargees, 
is a deplorable performance 
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and a crime. The branding 
of this stigma upon my reputa- 
tion a8 @ courageous seaman is 
painful; but all the same I 
admit I infinitely preferred this 
pain to the appalling prospect 
of navigating a strange craft 
for the first time down twenty 
contorted miles of rushing tide- 
water so congested with craft 
of all kinds and infested by 
rude and rapid steamships that 
no one, except maybe a born 
bargee or a Thames pilot, can 
hope to negotiate its multi- 
tudinous perils without going 
mad, or getting run down and 
drowned or both. Hence our 


Punctually at the top of high 
tide the dock gates opened, and 
our tug came sliding alongside. 
We took her tow-rope, cast off 
our mooring-lines from the 
quay, and in a moment, so it 
seemed, we were plucked from 
our quiet retreat among the 
austere warehouses, out into 
the middle of a streaming river 
alive with bustling traffic and 
bung-full of complicated nauti- 
cal situations demanding ac- 
curate cerebration and instant 
action on our part. The After- 
noon sheered wildly about at 
the end of her tow-rope in 
spite of my frenzied efforts to 
steer in wake of the tug, 
while as far ahead as I could 
see the water was covered 
from bank to bank with a 
tangled shifting mass of ships 
and barges. I sent up a 
hurried but earnest prayer to 
heaven, and flung some fervid 
curses at the tug. But all 
without effect, for that tug, 
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confound it, dragged us inex- 
orably onwards full tilt into 
the very heart of the mélée. 

I sweated and steered. I 
have been told that the trip 
down London river to Graves- 
end is full of interest and 
charm, and I think this may 
be true, provided you make 
the journey as a passenger 
detached from all responsibility. 
If you try, though, to paddle 
your own canoe down those 
waters, I feel you will regret 
it. For myself I can only say 
I missed the charm and in- 
terest. I was much too busy. 
All I know is that for three 
long hours I steered our barge, 
and saw nothing except the 
imminent and continuous ap- 
proaches of a wet death and 
most complete destruction. 
Jane and Christina assure me 
they enjoyed it, and Sam says 
it was one of the most pleasing 
things he has ever done in his 
life. But Sam did not have to 
do the steering. 

At Gravesend, besides the 
strings of vessels proceeding up 
and down the river, there are 
numberless steam ferry-boats 
scuttling crosswise, like so many 
shuttles, from bank to bank, 
with the result that a sort of 
warp and woof of shipping is 
woven there of a very close 
texture indeed. I rejoiced 
therefore when, thanks wholly 
to a merciful Providence, 
Gravesend was safely passed, 
and I saw ahead of us the 
river’s banks spreading wider 
to embrace that broad and 
placid sheet of water which is 
known as the Lower Hope. 
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Here we cast off the tow-rope ; 
our tug, tootling farewells upon 
her whistle, departed; and 


Sam let go the anchor with a. 


splash and a rattle in four 
fathoms off the village of 
Spratts on the edge of the 
Mucking Flats. I drew a deep 
breath, fell into a deck-chair, 
and drank off four cups of 
tea, which Christina, the faith- 
ful creature, had most oppor- 
tunely brewed. I remember 
feeling very tired and dis- 
illusioned, because it seemed 
to me just then that our pil- 
grimage in search of peace 
and quietness was going to 
prove a very strenuous busi- 
ness, full of hard work, strain 
and danger. And then, having 
leisure to do so for the first 
time since we started, I looked 
around and about. 

The barge floated motionless 
in the golden haze of that 
August evening, with the honey- 
coloured waters of the ebb 
flowing smoothly past her sides. 
The near bank was a black line 
ruled between the amber river 
and a smoky orange sky, and 
the far bank was lost in a 
warm gold mist. Ahead three 
barges lay asleep above their 
anchors, astern a chequered 
buoy swung lazily in the tide ; 
while out in mid-river a deep- 
laden collier and a slim North 
Sea fish-carrier pushed up- 
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stream to a rhythmical accom- 
paniment of thudding propeller 
blades. From the fo’castle 
came the cheerful cracklings of 
a new-lit fire, wisps of blue 
smoke rose from the galley fun- 
nel, and the aromatic scent of 
burning wood was an incense 
in the air. Sam sat on the 
fore-hatch peeling potatoes, and 
gently humming to himself 
Herr Bach’s Air on the @ 
String. Jane sat on the deck 
amidships contentedly mixing 
@ golden mayonnaise in a blue 
bowl, while Christina, beside 
her, added to the colour scheme 
the variegated tints of pale- 
green lettuce leaves, crimson 
slices of beetroot, and pink 
salmon flakes. I lit my pipe 
and considered these various 
things, and suddenly I under- 
stood that London, loud- 
speakers, and green parrots 
had been left a very long way 
behind. I breathed a big sigh, 
and I think I was trying to fill 
myself with some of the peace 
and beauty of that evening. 
Presently the sun sank behind 
the murk of London, and the 
sky above the city flared angry 
red, while all around us the 
light changed too, until the 
barge, the river, and all the 
sky to the eastward (where all 
to-morrows must come from) 
were tinted pure couleur de 
rose. 


Ii, 


Sam and I slept in the after- 


cause, while we were putting 


up the anchor light and admir- 
cabin bunks that night, be- ing the star-lit river, Jane and 


Christina stole the two beds. 
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We were rocked to sleep by 
the wash of passing steamers— 
at least Sam and I were; but 
beds on castors, it appears, 
are subject to the fidgets and 
wander about surprisingly if 
the floor is rocked enough, so 
that Jane and Christina’s slum- 
bers (though stolen) were not 
by aly means as sweet as 
Sam’s and mine. 

Sam, fortunately for me, is 
one of those unnatural people 
who wake up with the birds 
and become active as soon as 
it gets light. When I arose, 
at a more human hour, I 
found that Sam had already 
washed down the decks, cleaned, 
trimmed, and refilled four lamps 
and the riding light, lashed 
two beds securely in situ and 
abolished eight castors, made 


up his bunk, swept out the 
cabin and saloon, swum in the 
river, shaved himself, and re- 
freshed us sluggards with three 
hot cups of tea. And what is 


more, by the time I had 
dressed myself, Sam had filled 
the Afternoon’s interior with 
that charming perfume of 
blended coffee and bacon with 
which every good day ought 
to begin. 

To crown all, Jane and Chris- 
tina washed up after breakfast, 
leaving me free to go on deck 
and find a lovely day, a nice 
fair wind, and the ebb-tide 
still running. My heart sang 
Within me for joy at all these 
splendid things—until I remem- 
bered that now we had to 
face the task of getting our 
barge under way for the first 
time by our own unaided efforts. 
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At this thought joy fled from 
my heart and scalp - tickling 
apprehensions filled me. Now 
that the barge was to be 
handled solely by our eight 
unaccustomed hands she sud- 
denly grew formidable and en- 
ormous, and her mast, upon 
which we soon would have 
to set her great sails, seemed 
to tower up to the very sky. 
Then, too, she was pointing up- 
stream, swinging to the wind 
and tide, and as we wished to 
proceed down-stream it would 
be necessary to turn her round 
as soon as we got the anchor 
off the ground. And when 
we had hove up her anchor 
what would she do? Rush 
madly at the nearest mud 
bank? Or take charge of us 
incompetents and carry us, 
protesting but impotent, out 
to the open sea ? 

It was accordingly with 
qualms and thrills pervading 
us that we prepared for the 
great adventure. Christina, 
tremulous but brave, crushed 
with her small fingers the 
spokes of the steering-wheel ; 
Jane crouched by the mast, 
waiting to throw her whole 
soul and every ounce of her 
seven stones upon the stay- 
sail halliard when the moment 
came to hoist that sail; while 
Sam and I, with quickly beating 
hearts and slowly sinking stom- 
achs, fitted the handles to the 
windlass and commenced to 
heave in our anchor chain. We 
hove in slowly until the chain 
was up-and-down, and then we 
rested and prepared for the 
crucial business of breaking 
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the anchor out of the river-bed 
and severing our last con- 
nection with the stable earth. 
And then, as we rested, the 
Afternoon canted a little in 
the tide. She sheered away 
from the river bank, plucked 
her anchor from the mud, and 
drifted out into deep water 
in mid-stream. Petrified and 
open-mouthed we watched her. 
The wind caught her bow and, 
slewing round before it, away 
she went, sailing placidly and 
calmly under her bare poles 
straight down the middle of 
the river. 

It was Sam who first broke 
our dumbfoundered silence with 
words that were simple but full- 
charged with feeling: ‘‘ Well— 
I'll be blowed !” said he. 

“She did it all herself,” 
cried Christina. ‘I haven’t 
moved the wheel.” 

“The dear thing,” said Jane, 
“to do it for us so nicely. 
Just look at her! She’s saying 
aS plain as words can tell, 
‘There, children. That’s the 
way it’s done. It’s really all 
very simple.’ ”’ 

“Tf you ask me,” I said, 
“she’s laughing like anything 
at us. Look at her mainsail 
shaking with mirth—bless her.” 

It was Christina at the wheel 
who brought us to our senses. 
“There’s a big steamer com- 
ing round the bend ahead,” 
said she. : 

“All right,” said I, now 
assuming with confidence the 
command of a craft that had 
proved herself so intelligent 
and tractable. ‘‘ Steer her along 
the right-hand bank, old lady. 
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Heave that anchor right up, 
Sam. And you, Jane, hoist 
away on the staysail. I 
make sail.”’ 

Making sail on a Thames 
barge is an absurdly simple 
process, but as it is impossible 
to describe the operation with- 
out being technical, I will only 
say that I set the Afternoon’s 
mainsail, topsail, and mizzen 
all by myself within four min- 
utes, in spite of the fact that 
those three sails between them 
were about the size of a tennis 
court. 

And with all sail set and a 
fair wind and the dregs of the 
ebb tide under her, the After- 
noon slid down the river at a 
speed that surprised us. The 
Lower Hope was left astern 
before we realised our voyage 
had really started, and the 
land on our right hand fell 
suddenly away from us, re- 
vealing that two-mile width 
of river which is Sea Reach. 
Here the tide turned against 
us, reducing our giddy speed 
to a sedater gait, whereat I 
was glad, because at low tide 
Sea Reach contains more mud 
than water, and I did not wish 
to ruin my reputation and that 
perfect morning by running our 
barge aground. 

I hope I may retain until I 
die the memory of our next 
six hours. We sailed in that 
time from the village of Spratts 
and the mouth of Mucking 
Creek, past the oil tanks of 
Hole Haven, with mud-flats, 
marshes, and Southend pier 
on one side of us, and marshes, 
mud-flats, and the smoking 
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factory chimneys of Sheerness 
on the other. And I wish to 
place it on record that during 
those six hours I approached 
as near aS I can ever hope to 
get to Heaven. I know quite 
well that all these things I 
have mentioned do not sound 
very heavenly. But observe ! 
The village of Spratts has an- 
other name, which is Broad 
Hope and noble. And Mucking 
Creek can well afford to smile 
at its ugly man-made name, 
because the wild duck know 
it as a sanctuary. And those 
oil tanks may be merely oil 
tanks, but they look very mys- 
terious and weird, and no less 
@ person than Joseph Conrad 
saw those self-same tanks ‘“ low 
and round with slightly domed 
roofs, peep over the edge of 
the foreshore, as it were a 
village of Central African huts.” 
And while mud to some is 
merely mud, there are others, 
thank Heaven, who can rejoice 
at the opalescent sheen upon 
the silky surfaces of those 
league-wide Kent and Essex 
mud-flats. As for the marshes, 
those who know them under- 
stand that they are full of a 
lonely loveliness which it is a 
waste of words to speak of to 
those whose souls are so en- 
cysted that they cannot recog- 
nise that loveliness for them- 
selves. And even Southend 
pier and smoky factory chim- 
heys have their value if properly 
Tegarded. To us those chim- 
heys meant somebody else at 
work, and made us appreciate 
the fact that we were making 
holiday ; while the black length 
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of Southend pier served to 
underline the significant fact 
that multitudes of people waste 
their holidays when they do 
get them by herding together 
at such places as Southend, 
when they might embark on 
heart-stirring and delicious ad- 
ventures—in, for example, a 
barge. 

I repeat, then, that my idea 
of Heaven is to sail down Sea 
Reach on a warm and hazy 
August morning. I recommend 
sitting on a camp-stool at the 
wheel, with a chart of the river 
on the deck at your feet, some 
tobacco within reach, and three 
kindred souls basking in the 
sun by your side, and loving 
it all as much as you do. The 
navigation is simple enough to 
be enjoyable, and difficult 
enough to keep you pleasantly 
engaged. The channel is well 
marked, and you sail along 
from buoy to buoy, keeping 
the black ones on your left 
and the chequered ones on 
your right, and ignoring the 
red ones, which merely mark 
the best water for deeply laden 
steamers, and do not at all 
concern you with your draft 
of four feet. As you sail on, 
the low land on either hand 
recedes and leaves you floating 
on a brown expanse of water 
dotted with coloured buoys and 
the red sails of barges and 
teeming with variegated ship- 
ping. 

There is something strangely 
pleasant and exciting in sailing 
out of the mouth of the world’s 
busiest river and meeting the 
ships coming in from the ends 
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of the earth. Sitting in great 
comfort on the broad deck of 
our barge, we watched the 
procession pass. There seemed 
to be no end to that procession, 
and, indeed, it has no end, 
because each and every day 
over one thousand vessels pass 
up and down the London river. 
That morning the ships slid 
past us, two ships every three 
minutes ; and there was about 
each single vessel some new 
point of interest that kept us 
busy passing our pair of binocu- 
lars from hand to hand. A 
black and grimy little steamer, 
sadly in need of paint, with a 
ridiculous funnel longer than 
her masts, pushed her ugly 
self close past us, and the 
name on her stern, the Blush 
Rose of Goole, made us laugh. 
Followed the barge Busy Body 
of Rochester, so deeply laden 
that the wash from the Blush 
Rose broke across her deck 
and caused her little brown 
dog to jump for his life to the 
top of the hatch, from which 
perch he barked his fury and 
indignation. A buxom black- 
and-white motor barge, as pol- 
ished and clean as any yacht, 
came sturdily along—shoving 
half the river in front of her 
high blunt bows. Along her 
side, in letters two feet high, 
appeared her name Von Trump, 
and the Dutch flag fluttered 
at her stern. But what is that 
thing lashed to her masthead ? 
Sam, who just then had the 
glasses, burst out laughing. 
“Why, drat his eyes!” cried 
he. ‘“ That’s a broom!” A 
large haystack was the next 
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thing that came sailing up 
with the tide, with a barge’s 
sails sticking out of the top of 
it and a barge’s hull, I suppose, 
buried somewhere beneath. A 
paddle steamer, black with 
trippers, shaved us so closely 
that her passengers pelted us 
with shrimp’s heads and orange 
peel to their very great content. 
The shadow of a giant liner lay 
upon our deck as she slid by, 
with her passengers leaning 
over the rail and looking down 
on to the top of our mast. I 
remember the Mary Mitchell 
was a barquentine and a lovely 
picture as she slipped past us 
under full sail. I remember a 
barque under tow with all 
hands furling sail aloft, Shake- 
speare painted on her bow and 
the Finnish ensign, of all flags, 
flying from her mizzen gaff. 
But these, I fear, are the only 
individual ships I can recall, 
and I only remember that for 
those six hours a stream of 
ships, ships, ships went sliding 
past us, and that we were 80 
absorbed we clean forgot to 
have lunch. There were shabby 
British colliers deep with coal 
from the North-east Coast; 
lean steam trawlers speeding 
Billingsgatewards from _ the 
Dogger Bank; clean Scandi- 
navian freighters with deck 
loads of yellow timber and 
white wood-pulp; fussy little 
Continental traders, bustling 
along bung full of bacon, eggs, 
and cheese; large AmericaD 
cargo-liners with fantastic 
names and deck erections of 
nightmarish shape; a few 
tramp steamers (but not many, 
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pecause London is a general 
cargo port); great ships full 
of frozen meat; sleek ‘inter- 
mediate’ liners; long bare 
oil- tankers; coasters of all 
shapes and sizes; _ sailing 
parges ; steam barges; motor 
barges; strings of barges in 
tow of sturdy and important 
looking tugs; Bawley boats 
netting shrimps and cooking 
them there and then on deck ; 
fishing smacks hauling trawls ; 
hopper dredgers full of mud; 
motor vessels full of ... But 
I think that will do, though I 
could go on like that for 
pages. I merely wish to make 
it clear that there is more to 
see in Sea Reach than Southend 
Pier and smoking chimneys. 

By three o’clock we had 
reached the Nore, that little 
red lightship which marks the 
spot where the river is officially 
supposed to end and the estuary 
commences. Here the channel 
breaks into many branches, 
and it is here that the outward- 
bound ships have to make up 
their minds about their destina- 
tion. If they wish to load some 
more coal or timber they turn to 
the left and proceed down the 
Swin; the butter - and - egg 
seekers steam off along the 
Barrow Deep; while the big 
ships find their way out through 
the Princes and Edinburgh 
Channels to the deep waters. 
We, being in search merely of 
peace and a quiet anchorage 
for the night in the Crouch 
river, took the first turning on 
the left. 

We had tea on deck, and I 
Temember that tea, because 
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for the six hours preceding it 
I had been much too thrilled 
and interested even to think 
about food. And a fine cold 
goose, some streaky pickled 
pork, a poem of a salad mixed 
by an obviously inspired Sam, 
and a bottle of Manzanilla 
that was pure delight, are all 
just the sort of things that 
stick in a hungry man’s 
memory. After tea the wind 
died away, and left us drifting 
on the ebb tide along the row 
of buoys that mark the edge of 
the Maplin Sand. The calm 
brown waters all around 
stretched unbroken to the hazy 
horizon. The sun was warm, 
I was full of good food and 
drink, and there was nothing 
in all the world to do except 
wait for some wind—which is 
not a strenuous occupation. 
And, lastly, Jane had left a 
tempting pile of cushions on 
top of the hatch. I mention 
these matters so that you may 
understand exactly why I lost 
interest just then in the naviga- 
tion of our barge and fell very 
fast asleep. 

I had slept less than an 
hour, I swear, when the sound 
of Christina in trouble awoke 
me. “It’s very strange, Jane,” 
I heard her say. “ There’s a 
good breeze now and we ought 
to be sailing along nicely ; but 
we arent. The wheel won't 
turn and I can’t steer, and we 
seem to be going backwards ! ” 
I opened my eyes. Sam was 
stretched out fast asleep beside 
me. Above, our sails bellied 
in the gentle wind. Alongside, 
the waters passed, chuckling, 
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from our stern towards our 
bow, while beyond and to 
seaward I saw the line of 
buoys that marked the outer 
edge of the sands—and I under- 
stood. I shut my eyes again 
and snored gently. 

“Oh, James! Oh, Sam! 
Wake up, wake up!” Jane 
cried. ‘‘ Something’s happened 
and we can’t steer, and the 
barge is going backwards! ” 

I started up and looked 
around in feigned amazement. 
“Good Lord!” I cried. “‘ Our 
rudder’s foul of asubmarine, and 
she’s running away with us.” 

The two girls stared for a 
moment with eyes like saucers, 
and then, as one, they turned 
and gazed searchingly into the 
water astern. Seizing the op- 
portunity I winked a compre- 
hensive wink at Sam, and 
probed overside with the boat- 
hook. Then I took off my 
shoes and socks and tucked 
up my trousers. ‘“‘ There is 
only one thing to do now,” 
IT said. ‘‘ You’ve been care- 
less enough to run foul of one 
of His Majesty’s ships, and I 
must go and apologise to her 
captain.” Then 1 lowered my- 
self over the side, and walked 
away on a hard sand bottom 
with the water just up to my 
knees. 

* Why, we’re ashore ! ” cried 
Jane. ‘“‘ We’re miles and miles 
away from the land, but we’re 
ashore. Whoever would have 
thought it? ” 

“« The land’s about four miles 
off,” I said. ‘‘ And if it wasn’t 
so hazy you'd see it. We're 
hard and fast on the Maplin 
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all right, though, and in an. 
other half-hour we'll be high 
and dry.” 

One of the many virtues of 
a Thames barge is that when 
she runs ashore she does not 
fall over on her side, but sits 
upon her flat bottom, quiet, 
comfortable, and perfectly up- 
right. One of the many vir. 
tues of the Thames estuary is 
that when you get wrecked 
there you do not come to any 
harm unless you are particu- 
larly unlucky. Our own wreck, 
for instance, was charming. 
We brailed up our sails, put 
out a kedge anchor, and then 
sat in our deck-chairs and 
watched the water ebb away, 
to reveal a drying desert that 
stretched for miles and miles 
all round us. 

“A nice snug berth for the 
night,” said Sam. “We 
couldn’t have found a better 
one if we’d tried. And it’s my 
considered opinion that the 
old boat knows how to look 
after herself a great deal better 
than we do. I began to suspect 
it when she started off all by 
herself so nicely this morning, 
and the artful way she’s put 
herself to bed here, and tucked 
herself in, merely confirms my 
belief. She’s a _ blooming 
marvel.” 

**She’s a sly old baggage, 
too,” I said. ‘‘ She knows the 
tide won’t float her again until 
about one o’clock in the morn- 
ing. And are you and I, Sam, 
going to get up at that for- 
saken hour and sail her off 
into deep water? We are not 
—and she knows it. She's 
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made up her mind to take it 
easy here until after lunch 
to-morrow, and I’m with her 
absolutely. 1 think this is 
the nicest place I’ve been in 
for a long time.” 

“And so do I,” said Jane. 
“ Just look at the colour where 
the wet sand fades into the 
haze. Misty blue and gold. 
It makes me want to paint 
it, but I’m much too deliciously 

“Me too,” said Sam. “If 
I wasn’t so comfortable I could 
write some poetry just now 
about the peace of all this that 
would make Gray’s “Elegy” 
sound like a goal at a cup-tie 
final. We're only twenty miles 
from London Bridge, but from 
the look and the sound of 
things we might be two thou- 
sand.” 

And then Sam was moved 
to give vent to something which 
I can only suppose was a sort 
of Hymn of Praise. “ Misty 
blue and gold,” he chanted, 
“and silence and peace and 
clean salt air. And taxis grunt- 
ing and busses grinding; ma- 
genta posters shouting from 
puce hoardings ; motors belch- 
ing burnt castor oil; yapping 
lap-dogs fouling pavements ; 
newsboys bawling bilge; gramo- 
phones groaning ; fatuous five- 
finger exercises execrably exe- 
cuted; telephone bells jang- 
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ling ; hand organs jingling ; 
jazz jazzing ; and—er——” 

* Pestiferous parrots persist- 
ently screeching,” I suggested. 

“And you and Sam,” said 
Christina, “ bellowing like bulls 
of Bashan in the middle of all 
this perfect silence.” Then 
* Hush!” she whispered. And 
after that we all sat very still 
for a long time, and let the 
peace and quiet of the place 
soak right in. We watched 
the sun go to bed in sheets of 
gold and glory. We arose 
lazily; ate two tins of aspa- 
ragus and ten scrambled eggs, 
because those things were easily 
cooked; put off washing up 
until the morning ; admired an 
enormous moon rising red 
through the} mist ; marvelled 
at the; colour of damp sand 
in moonlight, until the deck 
got too wet with dew to sit 
upon, and then. we got up 
sleepily and went below to bed. 

“Tt’s been a good day, I 
think,”’ said I. 

“Good!” said Jane. “ Why, 
it’s been delicious—enchant- 

“ Tt’s been perfect, just per- 
fect,” sighed Christina. ‘One 
can’t say more than that.” 

“Yes, perfect is the word,” 
said Sam. “A perfect day. 
And, glory be! we’ve still got 
twenty-nine more of them to 
come.” 


IV. 


A sound which Sam and I sound of a heavy shell passing 


had not heard since 1918 awoke 
uw next morning. It was the 


through the air, seemingly close 
above us, and we sprang from 
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our bunks and gazed at each 
other in amazement. Sam’s 
eye asked plainly, ‘Can such 
things happen now—and here ?”’ 
And the answer was a thudding 
concussion that shook the barge 
and made everything aboard 
her jump and rattle. It cannot 
have taken us long to reach 
the deck, because we got there 
in time to see the smoke of 
the explosion growing like a 
giant mushroom out of the 
sand a mile away from us. 
Wonder still filled us when the 
second shell passed, bursting 
in the same spot as before and 
causing two faces, round-eyed 
with wonder and astonishment, 
to pop out of the cabin hatch. 
Then Sam burst out laughing. 
“Peace!” said he. ‘And 
quietness! We’ve come all 
this way looking for ’em—and 
damned if we don’t go and 
plant ourselves plumb in the 
middle of the artillery testing 
range off Shoebury! When 
did you say the tide would 
float us? ”’ 

“Two o'clock,” I said, and 
ducked as another shell came 
roaring through the air. “It’s 
going to be hell.” 

It was. For the next six 
hours we watched the slow 
retreat and the exasperatingly 
slower return of the waters, 
while the great shells passed 
howling over our heads and 
burst with their outrageous 
clamour. Thoughts of prema- 
tures and shorts were mingled 
in my mind with horrid mem- 
ories of the Somme, which I 
do not care to dwell on, while, 
from the look on his face, Sam 


was suffering once more from 
a lacerated wound in the 
stomach somewhere in front 
of Ypres. It was some com- 
fort to know that Christina and 
Jane, not having been to hell 
before, could not therefore re- 
cognise the sound of the place. 
But all the same I think they 
must have got a_ telepathic 
glimpse of it, because I re- 
member, at the end of the 
fourth hour, seeing Sam hold- 
ing his head in his hands with 
Jane patting it most tenderly. 
And I know that round about 
that time the feel of Christina’s 
hand in mine was very, very 
comforting. I remember pull- 
ing the reluctant tide across 
the sands towards us by sheer 
will-power. I remember the 
water, at long last, lapping 
against the barge’s side. And 
I shall not forget the moment 
when the land began to move 
slowly past our mizzen mast, 
to show us we were floating. 
We hove in our kedge, and 
I think an anchor never came 
in so quickly as ours did then. 
We set our sails in a frenzy of 
activity. We spread to the 
westerly breeze every sail the 
Afternoon possessed, and we 
fled headlong. We fled from 
the land and all its horrors, 
and sailed straight out to sea. 
Or rather, we sailed as straight 
as we could without running 
ashore on the multifarious sand- 
banks which encumber the 
estuary. It is necessary to 
look at a chart to follow the 
track of our flight; but, if 
mere names can elucidate, then 
note that we sailed between the 
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Mouse and the Oaze, past the 
Shivering Sand, the Knob and 
Knock John, between the Sunk 
Sand and the Long Sand into 
the Black Deep. We went to 
the Black Deep because no- 
body else ever goes there ; 
ships bound in and out do not 
we the channel, and barges 
and fishing boats have no busi- 
ness there. You may anchor 
in the Black Deep for a month 
and in all that time it is un- 
likely that any man or any 
ship will come within five miles 
of you. It was for this reason 
that at nightfall we let go the 
Afternoon’s anchor in ten 
fathoms, one mile south of the 
chequered buoy which marks the 
Sunk Sand Head. We did not 
heave it up again for a week. 
In the Black Deep we found 
Peace, and, thanks to a spell 


of calm weather, we found 


Quiet there also. We rested 
and waxed fat. Nothing hap- 
pened. That is to say, nothing 
occurred to supply material 
for the making of a story. 
The light and the darkness 
followed one another; the 
waters ebbed and flowed. We 
ilept, we woke, we ate, we 
talked (but not too much), we 
sat in the sun and admired the 
tilence, and fell asleep again. 
4s I say—nothing happened. 
But we were happy and filled 
With a very great content. 
Towards the end of that week 
Sam, I now remember, did get 
alittle restless. He unearthed, 
ftom some dark corner in the 
fo’castle, an affair of hoops and 
fine meshed netting, which I 
think must have been a species 
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of drag-net. In spite of my 
assurances that nobody had 
ever been known to catch any 
fish in the Black Deep, Sam 
got into the dinghy and rowed 
away, dragging the net behind 
him. He returned in an hour 
with 2 cwt. of shrimps, 98 
sardine-like fishlets which may 
have been sprats, 4 sand dabs, 
1 rusty bucket with a hole in 
it, and 4 long silvery fish with 
snipe-like beaks. We threw 
all these things overboard again 
except the silvery fish, which 
we grilled and ate and found 
that they had bright green 
bones and were perfectly de- 
licious. This is quite all that 
happened to disturb the peace 
of those seven days. . 

On the morning of the eighth 
day the calm waters and our 
peace departed before a strong 
wind out of the north-east, 
and the barge commenced to 
roll, and Christina began to 
feel sea-sick. Also Sam had 
run out of his pet brand of 
cigarettes, and we badly needed 
some fresh eggs. On account 
of these things we hove up 
our anchor and got under way 
for Brightlingsea, which was 
the nearest place we could 
count upon to provide the 
desired combination of calm 
water, a tobacconist’s shop, 
and laying hens. 

From the Sunk Head to 
Brightlingsea is twenty miles ; 
but stretching athwart the 
course is the eighteen-mile 
length of the Buxey and Gun- 
fleet Sands, which, though hid- 
den at high water, dry out at 
low tide in some places as much 

0 
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as six feet. There is, how- 
ever, a narrow channel between 
the Gunfleet and the Buxey 
which is marked by buoys, 
and it was towards this spit- 
way that we set our course. 
Followed a most unpleasant 
sail. The north-east wind 
settled quickly down to busi- 
ness, and within an hour it 
was blowing so hard that we 
had to brail in half the main- 
sail. The steep breaking seas 
running up on her weather 
quarter made the barge very 
hard to steer, and the rain, 
falling from the low clouds in 
thick grey curtains, blotted 
out everything ahead. We 
sailed on, trusting to our com- 
pass to guide us within sight 
of the spitway buoy, which 
was a reckless proceeding, be- 
cause &@ compass is a broken 
reed to lean on when navigating 
blindly amid swift tides. I 
hold, however, that a risk is 
justifiable if by taking it there 
is a chance of alleviating any 
agonies Christina may be suf- 
fering from, and by that time 
Christina sounded as though 
her agonies would certainly 
soon prove fatal. We sailed 
on, therefore, through the wind 
and the seas and the smother, 
straining our eyes for anything 
that might show us where we 
were. 

Our shipwreck was a surpris- 
ing business. We were charg- 
ing along at a good six knots 
through the troubled waters 
when, suddenly, there came a 
scraping and a rasping, and 
the Afternoon lifted herself a 
little beneath our feet—and 


stopped dead, and the wave 
that had been following her 
climbed over the stern, ran 
along the deck like a bore up 
@ river, and cascaded over the 
bows. 

Death, Ruination, and Oala- 
mity! I remember noting 
Christina and Jane (sopping 
wet and most astonished) cling- 
ing to the mizzen shrouds. I 
remember seeing Sam (good 
man) letting the staysail hal- 
liards fly and brailing in the 
mainsail. I remember thinking 
(and there must be a Semitic 
strain in me somewhere) what 
a perfect idiot I had been not 
to insure the barge against a 
total loss. I remember realis- 
ing (with groans) that, even if 
we escaped from the wreck 
with our lives, I at any rate 
was doomed to be a financial 
corpse for ever. I remember 
casting off the dinghy lashings 
and thanking heaven that 
barges’ dinghys were such big 
seaworthy boats—and it was 
then that the rain curtain 
lifted and showed us the other 
barge. She was close enough 
for us to read her name, the 
Pegaway—and she was wrecked 
too! She lay there, stranded, 
with her sails brailed up and 
the white wave-tops breaking 
all round her. Two men stood 
on her deck, watching us. And 
presently it seemed to me that 
there was something very queer 
about those two shipwrecked 
mariners. They did not look 
wrecked somehow. Their hands 
were in their trouser pockets 
and they were. smoking pipes. 
I stood up the better to observe 
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this phenomenon, and one of 
the men took a hand from his 
pocket and waved it at me. 


Then, down wind, a voice 
came floating to us. “‘ Ahoy 
there, Bill!’ it cried. ‘‘ Come 


aboard soon’s she dries out. 
I—got—a—drop—o’ the Missus’ 
mangold wine — here —for — 
you.” 

I looked at Sam and Sam 
looked at me. And then, “Til 
be blowed,” said Sam. “ And 
I thought we were wrecked 
and the poor old Afternoon 
done for.” 

“Oh! 
Jane. 

“We're not,” said Sam. “I 
see it now. They’ve run their 
barge up on this sand on pur- 
pose. It’s the best place for 
her this weather. And we...” 

“ And the good old Afternoon 
has done it again,” said I. 
“It’s evident this is a favourite 
roosting-place for barges in a 
nor’-east blow and she knew it 


Aren’t we?” cried 


I find, after trying hard, 
that it is impossible to describe 
alequately the last days of our 
cruise. To appreciate the sort 
of life we led you must live it, 


not read about it. Words are 
poor things with which to 
convey, for instance, the charm 
Which pervaded our snug berth 
m the unnamed tidal creek 
that wandered and lost itself 
im the St Osyth marshes. 
When the tide ebbed our creek 
tried out completely, and the 

sank down to the creek 


Vv. 
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—and so here we are. The 
tide’ll leave us as dry as a 
bone in a minute, and it can 
blow as hard as it likes and 
we needn’t worry. It’s mar- 
vellous.” 

“Tt’s lovely and still,” said 
Christina. “I’m beginning not 
to feel ill any more.” 

“ Better than Brightlingsea,”’ 
said Sam. “If only I could 
get some cigarettes here.” 

“* And eggs,” said Jane. 

And, incredible as it sounds, 
when the sands dried and we 
walked across to the Pegaway 
to explain why Bill, the After- 
noon’s skipper and owner, was 
not aboard us, we were pre- 
sented with four noggins of 
mangold wine (grand stuff— 
sweet and strong, with a Tokay- 
ish bouquet), four packets of 
cigarettes (the Pegaway’s skip- 
per smoked Sam/’s brand), and 
eight eggs (laid in the mate’s 
backyard in Ipswich the day 
before). 






bottom with nothing but soft 
and gleaming mud everywhere 


about her. The creek was 
deep, so that at low water we 
had to climb half-way up the 
mast to overlook the level of 
the surrounding marshes. Great 
unsophisticated hares, the size 
of dogs, sat on the top of those 
banks and gazed solemnly down 
at us. Then the waters would 
rise and lift us slowly up to 
show the low flat land spreading 
for spacious miles all round us. 
Those were spring tides, and 
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the creek filled to the brim and 
spilled over, displacing our 
friendly hares and sending them 
hopping off in search of dryer 
parts like so many baby wal- 
labies. 

It was in Pagglesham Creek 
that the old and _ irascible 
hooded crow became incensed 
at the fluttering pennant flying 
from our masthead. Attacking 
it fiercely with raucous cries, 
he tore off a good half-foot of 
the bunting and carried it away 
in triumph. In Butterman’s 
Bay a gentleman in a smock 
frock presented Christina with 
four large russet-coloured crabs 
in a green osier basket. The 
four thousand rabbits of Rush- 
ley Island, alarmed at our 
approach, swept in brown cas- 
cades through the broken door 
and windows of a ruined cot- 


tage and went to earth inside 


it. Now I am sure that de- 
lightful things like these never 
happened to anybody who per- 
sisted in living in a city. No 
poor town dweller can hope to 
wade across Tollesbury Fleet 
and slip and fall and fill his 
seaboots with mud and water, 
and find, on emptying out his 
boots, that there is an oyster 
in one of them. But Sam did 
all these things. And what is 
more, he opened the oyster 
then and there and ate it, and 
it was so delicious that he 
fell in the Fleet again and 
found four more and ate them 
too. 

I remember these incidents 
particularly, because they were 
the ones which Jane chose to 
paint one rainy day upon the 
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canvas walls of our saloon, 
But they were merely incidents, 
and it is the elusive charm 
of our uneventful daily exist- 
ence aboard the barge which I 
find no brush can paint nor 
words convey. Even Sam, who 
is a poet of no mean order 
(people actually buy Sam’s 
poems), failed utterly when he 
tried his hand at expressing 
what it all felt like. He 
brooded darkly for three whole 
days, and then sat up until 
three o’clock one morning pour- 
ing out his soul on paper 
through the medium of a stump 
of indelible pencil. The result 
was a poem. It was a good 
poem, too, and there was a 
hint in it—a touch—of the 
enchantment which coloured 
our lives aboard the Afternoon. 
But there was a hint and a 
touch only. And, if a poet 
fails, it is clear this scribbler 
cannot hope to succeed. He 
therefore ceases his effort to 
achieve the impossible. He 
knows that this is not at all 
the proper way to finish 4 
story. Jane and Sam ought 
to get married and live happily 
ever afterwards, or something. 
As a matter of fact, Jane and 
Sam did get married as soon 9 
our cruise was done, and, to 
date, they are happy. But this 
is not a story. It is an allegory 
composed in the hope that it 
may convey a hint to some 
sufferer from that greatest curse 
of civilisation—Noise. As the 
desert Arabs very nicely put 
it: ‘Because I have beet 
athirst I have dug a well, that 
others may drink.” 





THE WAR MEMORIAL. 


BY H. M. ANDERSON, 
Author of ‘ Kelston of Kells.’ 


In the stillness of the summer 
day the little crowd waited in 
silent expectation. The prayers 
were over and the Duke had 
made his short speech; now 
he turned to loosen the cord, 
the covering fell away, and the 
Memorial was unveiled. There 
was a Swift intaking of breath, 
a faint rustle, as those behind 
leaned forward to get a better 
view. 

“Tt’s kind o’ queer,” said 
old George Scott, who was deaf 
and often spoke his thoughts 
aloud. Someone near nudged 
him and whispered “ Hush,” 
but there were not wanting 
others who felt that his criti- 
cism expressed more feelings 
than his own. The Memorial 
was certainly unlike the brass 
plates and Celtic crosses of the 
surrounding parishes. 

The Duke was reading the 
hames slowly and distinctly in 
his cultured voice. 

“ James Hirsel-Carr, D.S.O., 
Tieutenant - Colonel, Madras 
Light Cavalry. Killed, 1915. 

“ Michael Elliot Hirsel-Carr, 
Tieutenant, R.F.C. Missing, 
reported killed, 1917. 

“James Archibald Hirsel- 
Carr, Midshipman. Drowned, 
Jutland, 1916.” 

The Duke paused to clear 
his throat, his voice had become 


I. 


husky, and Charles L. Wilmot 
glanced furtively at the Major 
standing stiffly at attention. 
The next name brought a lump 
to his own throat. 

“* John Armstrong, M.C., Cap- 
tain, nth Canadians. Died of 
wounds, 1916.” 

Wilmot blinked quickly and 
ceased to observe the Major. 

“ Robert Tigh, Sergeants nth 
K.0.8.B. Died of wounds, 1915. 

“ Walter Elliot, Private, nth 
Canadians. Killed, 1916. 

“ James Young, Private, nth 
K.0.8.B. Killed, 1918.” 

There was the sound of a 
woman sobbing. The Padre 
raised his hand and gave the 
Benediction. Then the thin 
sad notes of ex-trooper Mur- 
cheston’s bugle sounded the 
Last Post, followed triumph- 
antly by the Reveillé. 

Wilmot drew his hand across 
his eyes and looked again at 
the Major. The old man’s 
spare figure was erect as ever ; 
his face showed no sign of 
emotion. Wilmot’s glance 
passed from him to his daughter 
Eleanor; she, too, appeared 
unmoved, her head a little 
inclined as if she listened, 
courteously (there was always 
courtesy in. Eleanor’s pride) 
but a trifle absently, to a matter 
hardly concerning her person- 
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ally. ‘Merle ‘they called her ; 
Merle, Johnny Armstrong had 
told him, meant blackbird. 
Blackbird ? Yes, she had some- 
thing of that bird’s neat ele- 
gance; her hair brushed 
smoothly back from her pale 
cheek was black and glossy 
as a blackbird’s wing. A dis- 
tinguished bird the blackbird, 
and ‘ distinguished,’ Charles L. 
Wilmot admitted, was the ad- 
jective that best described 
xeanor Hirsel-Carr. Of what 
was she thinking, he wondered. 
Her still face revealed nothing 
of her thought, yet she had lost 
heavily, two brothers, a nephew, 
and Johnny’s name, too, could 
not but stir her. Curious people 
those Britishers, stupid, hide- 
bound, given to strange cus- 
toms and quaint habits, yet 
they caught the imagination 
and, when it came to the bit, 
drew one’s admiration. Even 
Tessa, flaunting in scarlet, with 
her proud young head flung 
back, tearless and smiling, as 
the Reveillé rang out, had 
something heroic in her pose. 
She was cruder than the others 
as youth is crude. Wilmot, the 
representative of a young 
nation, felt he understood and 
sympathised with, even if he 
did not approve, her revolt. 
The Major had crossed to 
Shake hands with old Mrs 
Tigh, who stood supported by 
her daughter-in-law’s arm; 
both were weeping, but quietly, 
and the old woman curtseyed 
as the Major shook hands 
with her. He was the laird 
when all was said and done, 
and had been her son Rob’s 


Major in the old days when he 
first ‘listed ; she could not get 
over old habits, not at- her 
age, even if her granddaughter 
was a Lady (more shame to 
her). 

The Duke had turned to 
congratulate the sculptor. “ It 
is a fine piece of work,” Wil- 
mot heard him say; “there 
is nothing like it in the country- 
side, and—well, I am not good 
at expressing what I feel, but— 
it does somehow make one 
remember.” Wilmot, looking 
again at the Memorial, agreed. 
Yes, it did that; he, too, 
could not have explained why, 
but as he looked there rose 
before his vision a long stretch 
of rotted country, pock-marked 
and desolate, swept by the 
fires of Hell. Seen through a 
haze of smoke, blackness lit 
by horrible streamers of light, 
blackness again. Death, blessed 
relieving death, must sure come 
soon. <A pale dawn and then, 
blotting it all out in a renewal 
of hope, a laughing sunburnt 
face. 

x * * * * * 

* At last! Lord, I thought 
I would never find you. You 
can’t walk? Neither can I 
really, but I can crawl. Can 
you hold on to my belt? 
Oh, don’t be a bloody ass, I 
didn’t bring you across the 
Fish Pond to leave you here. 
Besides, you have got to go 
home and tell your stinking 
country what you think of it. 
Steady now, ‘ware wire, there 
is a hole just here. We can 
shelter a bit while they take 
their morning hate.” 
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It was waiting in that hole 
that Johnny had told him so 
much of the story. 

* x S * % x 

“This is Mr Wilmot, Duke ; 
came over specially for our 
ceremony to-day; knew 
Johnny Armstrong.” 

Wilmot found his hand being 
wrung by a British aristocrat, 
a thing which had never hap- 
pened before. He had, in fact, 
often told Johnny what he 
thought of the British aristoc- 
racy, creatures rightly to be 
abhorred by democratic souls ; 
but now he found himself 
blushing to the roots of his 
fair hair and murmuring, 
“Pleased to meet your Grace, 
very,” as he returned the hearty 
pressure. ‘“‘ Knew Johnny Arm- 
strong? Sure I did, he saved 
my life.” 

“Ah yes, I remember. I 
heard the story from his 
Colonel; went out against 
orders, and the old man swore 
he’d have court-martialled him 
if he’d lived! He was a good 
fellow, Johnny.” 

“He was the best of pals, 
your Grace.”” Wilmot did not 
look at the Duke as he said 
that. He did not consciously 
look at anyone, but thinking 
it over later he realised it 
was at that moment he first 
noticed Merle Carr’s eyes were 
like her namesake’s; there 
was, at least, a gleam of 
yellow in them, queer eyes he 
thought, not easy to read 
though they met yours straight 
demanding straightness in re- 
tun. They were not exactly 
defiant, told nothing, asked 
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nothing really ; yet because of 
them Wilmot found himself 
stumbling on, saying more than 
he had meant to say, almost 
as if he were defending Johnny 
to these people who had known 
him so much longer and more 
intimately than he had. No, 
not more intimately; he had 
seen as deep into that simple 
honest heart as any of them 
could have done. 

“He and I were partners in 
Kansas ; he was getting on, 
making good, when the war 
came. He had had a rough 
time, you see, when he first 
came out; but he threw up 
everything and went across to 
Canada to enlist.” 

“ Naturally,’’ commented the 
Major, “seeing he did not 
come home.” 

It went through Wilmot’s 
mind that Johnny’s not coming 
home had been commented on 
before, and he flushed again as 
he took up the Major’s chal- 
lenge. 

“Well, you see, that was 
my fault. I didn’t see my 
way to doing that, though 
lots of our fellows did. Canada 
was different. I had done busi- 
ness with Canada, and could 
get across there.” 

“You did not wait for your 
own country then ? ” 

Wilmot, very sensitive to 
atmosphere, felt this one warm- 


“TI think it was splendid of 
you,” Tessa said unexpectedly. 
“TI expect you felt like Byron 
or Shelley, or whoever it was 
who went to fight for Greece, 
throwing yourself into the Cause 
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of Freedom and all that sort 
of stunt.” 

Wilmot smiled at her. ‘‘ Well 
no, not exactly,” he said. “I 
have got some Scottish blood 
in me, my grandmother was 
a Stewart. That makes a differ- 
ence, and then—well—there was 
Johnny.” 

“ John Armstrong was fortu- 
nate in having so loyal a friend,” 
said Merle, speaking for the 
first time. Wilmot wished he 

could be quite sure what her 
- @yes were saying, but before 
he could make up his mind a 
new voice broke in. 

“Blessed are the dead that 
die in the Lord,” it drawled. 
“Johnny always was a lucky 
fellow.” The hate in the voice 
held Wilmot as in a spell, 
though instinctively he had, he 
found, reached out a protecting 
hand. But Merle had already 
turned away; she did not 
appear to have heard the 
newcomer. It was Tessa {who 
broke the spell. ‘‘ Yes, the 
dead are sometimes the lucky 
ones.” 

Wilmot moved then and 
looked at the new-comer, a thin 
man with scornful mouth and 
eyes that spoke of pain too 
often deadened by narcotics. 

“They do sometimes seem 
to have the best of it,” the 
Duke said, covering an awk- 
ward pause, for the Major had 
turned his back and walked 
off. “ Only that does not make 
it less hard for their friends,”’ 
he added gently, looking at 
Tessa. She had lost heavily 


too, Wilmot remembered, father 
and brother, poor kid, but the 
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sneering voice had no pity. 
“Say you think they are often 
luckier too, Tessa ; do not spare 
my feelings, you have said it 
before. The young are always 
so truthful.” 

Tessa was ready enough, her 
red lips parted to retort, but 
Merle had turned back. With 
a swift gesture she stopped her 
niece. 

“Tf you are driving alone, 
Dorie, will you give old George 
a lift? No one else goes that 
way.” 

** Yes—if he will come.” The 
voice was still sulky, but hate 
had died. Wilmot looked again 
at the stranger. This was St 
Clare then? He should have 
known, he supposed, but some- 
how he had not. Now that 
hate and scorn had died he 
realised that, in spite of its 
lines of weakness and dissipa- 
tion, there was something at- 
tractive in the worn face, some- 
thing beautiful even now in 
the large sunken eyes and sen- 


sitive sulky mouth. “Poor 
devil!” thought Wilmot. 
“Thank you,’ Merle mur- 


mured, and moved as if she 
had said her say. Then she 
hesitated. 

The Duke had followed the 
Major, and the four were alone. 
Wilmot made some vague Ie- 
mark to Tessa and drew her 
away; he wanted this fellow 
to have his chance, though he 
did not know why. Tessa, 
young and intolerant, hung 
back, still meditating revenge, 
but Merle and St Clare had 
ceased to notice her. Merle 
had forgotten Wilmot too ; she 
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was looking straight at St 
Qlare. Suddenly she held out 
her hands. ‘‘ What is the use 
of quarrelling? Let us be 
done with it. The past is past, 
nothing can bring the dead 
pack, or mend the living either 
maybe, but we need not make 
it all worse by silly needless 
hate. I have hated you, I 
think, but now in the face of 
that’”"—she moved her head 
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in a quick gesture toward the 
Memorial—“ I cannot hate any 
more.” 

Wilmot heard something that 
sounded like a sob. ‘“ Miss 
Tessa,” he said firmly, as he 
interposed his person between 
her and St Clare, “the Major 
is waiting for you. I guess 
we had better get along.” 
And Tessa, looking at him 
once, obeyed in silence. 


ii. 


Both the Major and the 
Duke had asked Wilmot to 
lunch. He had refused both 
invitations. The Duke’s, it 
is true, cost him a moment’s 
hesitation ; it would have been 
pleasant on his return home 
to mention casually among his 
friends, “The day I lunched 
with the Duke of Blank- 
borough.” But the need for 
solitude was paramount; his 
head swirled with vague 
Memories and unrelated in- 
cidents, he felt as if he had 
been listening for years to 
the plot of an unseen play 
and now the curtain had been 
drawn for the final act. He 
wanted to think it over, to 
put the characters in their 
proper places, to recall the 
early scenes as they had come 
to him through the medium 
of Johnny Armstrong’s remi- 


niscences. Johnny had never 


been a brilliant talker; he 
talked because he was home- 
sick, and because Wilmot had 
been so far from them all it 
had been easy to confide in 
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him. Even so it had been 
but a snatch here, a remem- 
brance there, nothing con- 
nected, until that last morning 
in the hell-hole when neither 
of them had much expectation 
of a future. It was then 
Wilmot had heard the end of 
the story, the end for Johnny 
at least. There was Elliot’s 
story too—Elliot? Why, his 
name was there too, of course 
it was; they did not know— 
or did they? Was that why 
St Clare was banned? God! 
what a mess up it had been. 
Wilmot’s mind went back to 
the camp at Quebec one morn- 
ing a few weeks after they 
had joined up. He had been 
cleaning his belts and dirtying 
himself in the process when 
Johnny broke in on him in a 
flourish of excitement. Here 
was a fellow from Picdailly, a 
lad he had known from child- 
hood, old George Scott’s nephew 
in fact, the rum old chap who 
was shepherd at Outer Woden, 
did not he remember? Johnny 
had told him about the day 
C2 
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old George caught them trying 
to ride on a ram’s back and 
chased them down to Penny- 
ford, laying on with his crook ? 
Well, anyway, here was Wat 
Elliot, large as life, in their 
own company. He had been 
in Canada two years it seemed, 
had come out to his cousin’s 
ranch and was doing well; 
had hoped to go home next 
year and marry Ruby Tigh. 
Queer old world, wasn’t it? 
Yes, Johnny had told him 
a good deal that last morning, 
and somehow, perhaps because 
he loved them, he had made 
these people live, though before 
that his tellings had been more 
or less unconscious, about Merle 
at least. She had just come 
into the earlier stories as 
Michael’s sister, she and Michael 
and Johnny Armstrong, the 
doctor’s son, children together, 
good comrades; for the girl 
could climb a tree or cast a 
line as well as either of her 
companions, was better in an 
emergency than Michael, who 
was apt to lose his head. 
Michael it was who invented 
the games or thought of the 
adventures, but the other two 
carried them through. Mike 
was too much of a _ poet, 
Johnny said. ‘ Michael Hirsel- 
Carr—missing.” God! How 
awful; but perhaps death had 
come to him in an instant 
up there in the blue loneliness 
of the infinite? Fitting end 
for a poet. Wilmot was glad 
Johnny had not known about 
Michael. He had known about 
James, of course, the Jim of 
Johnny’s stories. A letter from 
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Merle soon after they got to 
France had told them of Jim’s 
death, killed three weeks after 
his regiment had come from 
India. Johnny had volu- 
teered for a bombing party 
that night and done some 
hefty execution; said he was 
raising a funeral pyre for Jim 
who had always been kind to 
him when he was a kid. Jim 
was much older than the others, 
a straightforward simple kind of 
chap, the stuff soldiers were 
made of before the war, Wilmot 
gathered, but he had not come 
into the story much, having 
gone to India and married out 
there. Mrs Jim did not come 
into the story at all; she was 
all fluff and fashion, Johnny 
said, and married a judge 
the year after Jim was killed. 
Johnny had only seen her 
when they were home on long 
leave, the year they left Archie 
at Picdailly. That was a memo- 
rable year in many ways, but 
principally because of the differ- 
ence Archie’s coming had made 
in Merle—well, not difference 
really, but Jim had left Archie 
in Merle’s charge and she took 
him and her responsibility very 
seriously. She adored Jim; 
they all did. Archie was deli- 
cate at first, a hot-country 
child, though he grew so sturdy 
later; he used to have sick 
headaches and Merle would 
sit for hours with him on her 
knee holding his head in her 
cool slim hands. She had 


‘awfully jolly’ hands, inarti- 
culate Johnny tried to explain. 
Did Charles know those pictures 
one saw in Art Galleries of the 
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Virgin and Child? Silly, of 
course, but somehow they re- 
minded him, not like, not 
really but—— Wilmot gath- 
ered that Johnny was be- 
coming conscious of Merle’s 
womanhood ; still the old happy 
companionship had gone on 
untroubled. Even the coming 
of young St Clare did not at 
first change it. 

Isidore St Clare! Sounds 
like a name in an opera, doesn’t 
it? Well, he was rather like 
that; a slim dark chap with 
Spanish blood in him, South 
American anyway, but Dorie 
liked to consider himself pure 
Spanish. He was, it seemed, 
nephew to Sir John St Clare 
of Woden; his father had 
been in the Diplomatic Service, 
but had made a muddle of 
things somehow, ran away with 
some one else’s wife, Johnny 
thought, but he did not know 
any details. It had all hap- 
pened before he was old enough 
to be interested. Anyway, they 
must have been married all 
right before Isidore was born, 
for when his parents died Sir 
John, who had no children of 
his own, adopted him. Isidore 
was about eighteen then, a 
year older than Merle. Michael 
had just gone up to Cambridge, 
and Johnny was still at Edin- 
burgh studying medicine and 
tremendously keen on his job. 
That had been a splendid 
summer, the happiest in 
Johnny’s life. It often came 
into his stories. 

Wilmot had turned away 
from the village, choosing a 
steep hill road that promised 
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solitude. Now, as he looked 
about him, the place was oddly 
familiar; it must be some- 
where here that the Roman 
Dere Street crossed the moor. 
Much of that summer had been 
spent among these enfolding 
hills. It seemed Johnny had 
described it all better than he 
knew. Wilmot, pausing on 
the crest of the hill, knew 
before he looked back what he 
would see. 

Far below him, sheltering in 
the narrow valley, lay the 
village, a single row of humble 
houses behind which the Lynn 
Water tumbled in joyous haste 
past the church, and below 
the bridge to where half a mile 
farther down the Picdailly 
Woods hid it from view. 
Always in a hurry the Lynn 
Water, like some Border rider 
who feared to be late for the 
foray, hurrying on to join his 
chief in Teviotdale, and so on 
beneath his banner to mingle 
with many another hastening 
Borderer under the stately lord- 
ship of Tweed. That had been 
one of Michael’s fancies. He 
had written a poem about it; 
Johnny thought it was a 
“dashed good poem,” but 
Michael had burnt it with the 
rest of his effusions the year 
he went up to Cambridge. 
They had made a bonfire on 
the Roman road, and Michael, 
who was a humorist as well as 
a poet, had pronounced an 
oration while Archie had laid 
the poems in the heart of the 
fire. Seemed to Wilmot he 
could see them now. Michael, 
long, lean, and whimsical, with 
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Archie, sturdy and adoring, at 
his heels; Johnny himself, 
strong and brown, with his 
capable surgeon’s hands clasped 
behind his head as he lay on 
the heather bank watching 
Merle. Yes, even then he had 
begun to watch Merle, though 
maybe he was not conscious 
of it—not till Isidore came. 
Isidore was like a fire among 
them; they had taken each 
other so much for granted, 
they were so British in their 
schoolboy convention and fear 
of emotion, until Isidore flashed 
among them with his passions 
and moods. From the first he 
never attempted to hide his 
admiration for Merle. They 
had all laughed at him, but he 
was unmoved by laughter; 
having none of the true Briton’s 
fear of ridicule, he was unself- 
conscious in his admiration. 
Merle, though she treated him 
with apparent indifference, teas- 
ing him or ignoring him, was 
nevertheless always conscious 
of him, so unlike anyone else 
in her little circle; different, 
too, from the young advocates 
and soldiers of her Edinburgh 
season. Johnny, trying to be 
fair, had to own that he had 
found her toleration of this 
exotic newcomer difficult to 
understand. Not that he was 
a@ bounder; he was thorough- 
bred all right, whoever his 
mother had been, and he rode 
straight, too—they said Sir 
John forgave his brother every- 
thing after he had seen Isidore 
ride to hounds. Queer old 
beggar, Sir John, but Dorie 
could do what he liked with 
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him. ‘I suppose there igs 
something fascinating about the 
fellow,’ honest Johnny had 
admitted, wrinkling his brows. 

It was that year that Tessa 
was sent home from India; 
she was five, just half Archie’s 
age, a handful even then, 
Johnny said. It was because 
of her that Ruby Tigh came to 
Picdailly to help Tibbie, Tibbie 
who had been nurse to all of 
them and was ‘feeling her 
years.’ She and old Mrs Tigh 
were cousins, and young Rob, 
Ruby’s father, had served in 
the Major’s own regiment as 
a lad, so it was but right Ruby 
should start her service at 
Picdailly. Johnny could be 
very amusing over the village; 
he could imitate Tibbie or old 
George Scott, or the queer 
German watchmaker, Franz 
Képpen, who had lived in the 
village for forty years, having 
come over as a lad to escape 
his military service, and still 
spoke broken English. As for 
Mrs Young who kept the 
Blankborough Arms, Wilmot 
had jumped in his chair when 
she brought him his dinner on 
the previous evening and he 
had recognised the soft roll of 
the ‘rr’ that proclaimed her 
from ‘the English side.’ For 
sure Johnny had had that 
accent too in facetious mo- 
ments when the fare became 
monotonous, and he would in- 
vite his partner to partake of 
‘Rroast mutton and rred cur- 
rant jelly for a trreat and rroly- 
poly pudding to follow.’ 

Mrs Young was ‘ ve’y prroud 
to sarve a friend of Mr Johnny's. 
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Yes, her husband’s name was 
on the Memorial too; he had 
peen called up under the Derby 
scheme, and killed his first day 
in~ the trenches. It struck 
Wilmot that she was less 
grieved by his death than by 
the unfairness of so speedy an 
end to the long months of 


training. 

About Ruby, though. Ruby 
was only sixteen when she 
came to Picdailly; she was 
a gentle biddable creature as 
Johnny remembered her, not 
pretty, but you looked at her 
again. She had the sort of 
mouth that turns down and 
then up again at the corners ; 
she was lumpy, with a rather 
pasty complexion. Michael said 
she reminded him of an Alder- 
ney cow, and teased her a good 
deal to make her giggle; her 
giggle was like the Lynn Water 
where the little falls are be- 
low Picdailly Wood. Nobody 
thought much about her in 
those days, and Tessa wound 
her round her little finger. 
The lumpiness was only youth 
of course ; she would grow out 
of that, she might have grown 
good-looking. When he talked 
of her that last morning in the 
hell-hole, Johnny had allowed, 
grudgingly, that she probably 
had. Elliot, poor devil, had 
certainly thought so; there 
must have been something 
about the girl. 

But what a muddle they had 
made of it. Wilmot found a 
convenient grey boulder and 
sat down to sort it out in his 
own mind. About him the 
moors were purple with heather 
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bloom and resonant with bees, 
and far beyond the now hidden 
valley the heavy shoulder of 
Cheviot stood out above the 
hazy blue of the lesser hills. 

If Johnny had spoken that 
night of the dance, would it 
have made any difference ? 
He had so nearly done so, 
standing there on the lawn 
with the white moonlight play- 
ing its age-long tricks against 
common-sense and caution. 
Merle had leaned a little to- 
wards him, waiting, perhaps 
realising Johnny as Isidore had 
made Johnny realise her. They 
had talked of many things that 
night, of his ambition; he 
would take his degree that 
year. Suddenly they had fallen 
silent, conscious of the stillness 
about them, of the deep scents 
and sighing breeze; and then, 
enveloping all lesser knowledge, 
gloriously conscious of each 
other. Another moment and 
his arms would have been about 
her, but even as he paused, 
hesitating, held back by a 
timidity bred of long years 
of familiarity, Michael, white- 
faced and troubled, had broken 
in upon them with news for 
Armstrong; his father was ill, 
he was needed at home. 

After that it had been all an 
evil dream—his father’s dumb 
twisted face and agonised eyes, 
the letter which had told of 
ruin, the failure of speculations 
the existence of which neither 
wife nor son had suspected, 
death following with merciful 
swiftness for the sufferer, but 
leaving for Johnny a world in 
tatters out of which he must 
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somehow piece new lives for 
himself and his stricken mother. 
Even so, he might still have 
spoken. Merle was not the 
sort of girl to be frightened by 
poverty or struggle; but the 
inappropriateness of the cir- 
cumstances or an old-fashioned 
sense of honour had kept him 
tongue-tied. Only on the day 
she and Michael came to see 
him off, when his uncle’s offer 
had seemed to promise, not 
the career he had hoped for, 
but at least a new chance in 
the New World, she had seemed 
to understand without need for 
speaking. Neither of them 
had really doubted that day 
that with youth and a good 
heart the waiting would not 
be long. 

Wilmot’s mind went back 
to the first time he had seen 
John Armstrong in his uncle’s 
dreary office, full of hope and 
enthusiasm, the more so prob- 
ably because his very ignor- 
ance had prevented his seeing 
what was so patent to every- 
one else, that new blood had 
come too late to a business 
dying of inertia; and that the 
new career offered in all good 
faith was, when reduced to 
terms of cash, no career at all. 
He had fallen for Johnny 
straight away; that was why 
he had thought of him at 
once when his own chance 
came and he needed a partner. 
Pluck, physical strength, and 
the grit to stick it, these were 
the qualities he needed, and 
Johnny had them all. How 
angry he had been when he 
found the office closed and 
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could get no trace of yo 
Armstrong. He really felt Pro- 
vidence had taken a hand in 
deciding him to lunch in that 
stuffy little restaurant off Wall 
Street instead of going up 
town as usual (though why 
Providence had _ taken six 
months to interfere he could 
not say). Funny, too, that 
he had so nearly not recognised 
the gaunt fellow who waited 
on him; and what a con- 
founded lot of persuasion 
Johnny had needed before he 
could believe that the ‘ charity ’ 
would be on his own side if 
he came. Well, they had had 
a stiff fight for it, stiffer even 
than he had suspected, but 
he had been right about 
Johnny’s grit. Charles L. Wil- 
mot was a rich man to-day 
and Johnny would have shared 
those riches. His mother in 
that little house he had worked 
so hard to keep for her need 
never want for material things 
again. 

And Merle? Yes, Wilmot 
had felt pretty badly about 
Merle, though he could not 
ever say so to Johnny. But 
now he thought he understood 
her side of it too. It could 
not have been easy for @ 
proud girl like that, when 
days slipped into months and 
months to years and Johnny 
still wrote his cheery inarti- 
culate letters about ‘ jobs ’ that 
were always ‘splendid’ but 
as time passed never led any- 
where. Had she read too 
much into that moonlight even- 
ing? She must have wondered, 
and shrinking from the wonder 
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would sit down to write friendly 
sisterly answers to Johnny’s 
cheerful inanities. And all the 
while at her side there was 
Isidore St Clare, with his beauti- 
ful dark face and his passionate 
adoration; Isidore with his 
travelled experiences of Ameri- 
can cities, hints and suggestions 
all the more subtle that her 
ignorance would not know how 
much to take for common 
usage, and how much to put 
down to Isidore’s picturesque 
imagination. 

Yet she had withstood Isi- 
dore, had remained faithful to 
that moonlit shadow of a hope, 
till war blotted out all shadows 
in the black horror of its night. 

He and Johnny had been 
up against a particularly diffi- 
cult job just then. Johnny 
would have chucked up all his 
chances if he had been alone, 
but he would not let his 
pal down. It had meant wait- 
ing only a month—but then 
Isidore had not waited, he had 
been in France before the 
month was over, gone as a 
trooper without waiting for 
@ commission. That alone, in 
the romance of enthusiasm of 
those first days before the foul- 
ness and folly of war had been 
brought home, had been enough 
to soften any girl’s heart, the 
more if that girl was a soldier’s 
daughter. Yes, Wilmot thought 
he could understand now how 
Isidore had won that round. 
Even when at the end of the 
Month Johnny could be held 
back no longer, he still refused 
to cable his coming. ‘ We'll 
be in Plymouth so soon now, 


there is sure to be leave, and 
you'll come north with me if 
we can get it together; it'll 
be a bit of surprise to them 
when we walk in on them.’ 
But before they reached Ply- 
mouth Merle’s letter had come ; 
she was in England nursing, 
hoped to be in France very 
soon, 

‘By the way, Merle Hirsel- 
Carr, Mike’s sister you know, 
she’s engaged to that chap 
St Clare I told you about.’ 
That was all, but they did 
not go north when leave came. 
Armstrong got his mother to 
come south instead. He had 
talked very little after that, 
indeed the story might have 
ended there if it had not been 
for Elliot. 

Wilmot, still sitting on the 
boulder, took out his pocket- 
book and carefully extracted 
two letters, the first written 
in copperplate, but without 
punctuation. It started ab- 
ruptly :— 


‘If Private Walter Elliot 
can get leave he would be well 
to come home there are these 
here who forgets themselves 
hanging round other peoples 
girls isn’t fair even if you is 
a wounded officer specially when 
their fathers is killed for their 
country and their own lad is 
fighting.’ This was signed 
‘A wellwisher.’ The second 
letter was thumbed and dirty, 
the writing scrawled over the 
paper, and the spelling was 
not beyond reproach. ‘DEAR 
Wat,—I don’t know what to 
do I don’t know how it hap- 
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pened. I never ment bad 
really, neither did he, it was 
just we was lonesome I think. 
Oh Wat wont you come home ? 
Mother says she'll put me to 
the door and Miss Merle says 
he must marry me becos of 
the babie coming. I dont 
know what to do but oh Wat 
come home I cant write. but 
its you I love not him. I 
know I’m wicked but please 
please come home I’m that 
miserable. — Yours affecly, 
RUBY.’ 


If only Johnny had been 
there, but he was in the field 
hospital with a flesh wound— 
if only Elliot had given him 
those letters to use for his 
defence perhaps their urgency 
might have saved him; but 
Elliot, dogged and sullen, would 
not drag his girl’s name into 
the business; it was not till 
the end he had given them to 
Wilmot. ‘No, sir, nothing 
else, you’ve been very kind’ 
—a pause and the lifeless voice 
again. ‘Only one thing, may- 
be you'd read these—after- 
wards, you and Mr Johnny; 
maybe they'll let you see I 
couldn’t help it. Id like Mr 
Johnny not to think too badly 
of me. Thank you, sir—good- 
bye.’ 

The Boche had been making 
an extra effort to break through, 
they were expecting him any 
night, it was impossible to 
grant leave just then. ‘De- 
sertion in the face of the 
enemy,’ they called it. You 
could not blame them, of course. 
Everyone was strung to break- 


ing point and that sort of 
thing spreads damned easily; 
a bad business but—God! Wi. 
mot put his hand over his 
eyes. Even now, of all the 
horrid sights and sounds that 
still haunted his dreams, this 
was the worst—that pale dawn, 
Elliot’s stricken face, the patter- 
ing sound of shot, so different 
somehow from all other firing, 
‘Walter Elliot. Killed, 1911,’ 

Wilmot got up quickly, 
thrust the letters back into 
his pocket-book, and began to 
descend the steep path. A 
sentence in Ruby’s letter came 
back to him—‘It was just 
we was lonesome.’ Mrs Young 
had talked after she brought 
his dinner last night—‘‘ Oh no, 
we are not so quiet, sir, there’s 
a lot of stir in the place. 
You should have seen it war- 
time to know the difference, 
everybody away, the lads all 
at the front and the lassies 
ova’ at Gretna, and all the 
young ladies away nursing with 
Miss Eleanor. Scarce a young 
thing to be seen unless it was 
Ruby Tigh, her as is Lady St 
Clare now—she stayed to take 
care of Miss Tessa. There's 
some as think it’s a pity she 
didn’t take more care of her- 
self too; but that’s as maybe, 
and others would have it that 
she’s done well for herself 
and no mistake.” 

‘Just lonesome.’ From far 
up the valley a faint smoke 
curled lazily, marking a habita- 
tion. Woden would lie some- 
where up there, a lonely place 
at the best of times, but for 4 
sick man (and St Olare had 
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peen badly knocked out early 
in 15, Wilmot remembered ; 
hospitals had held him for 
nearly a year before they sent 
him home to wait on weary 
Boards that only sent him 
pack to idleness once more)— 
loneliness indeed. Probably 
he had never really wavered 
in his love for Merle, but Merle 
was in France, and he was ill 
and lonely. Down there at 
Picdailly there was Ruby with 
her queer mouth and her giggle 
like the Lynn Water. Merle 
should have come home; he 
needed her far more than any 
of those chaps in France. Oh, 
it was probably very amusing 
out there, St Clare may have 
thought (he had had some ex- 
perience of hospitals); nurses 
had a pretty good time, even 
if they did have to work hard. 
Wilmot could imagine the beau- 
tiful eyes grown sulky as the 
invalid dragged weary steps 
towards Picdailly. He would 
go and see the Major, and get 
him to use his authority to get 
Merle home. Tessa needed her 
too; that girl of Tigh’s was 
far too young to have charge 
of her. (Wilmot’s imagination 
was afire; he had begun to 
reconstruct it all as he slowly 
retraced his steps.) It would 
be a pretty sight to come on 
them in the woods. Tessa with 
her fair hair full of cowslips 
and Ruby in a blue gingham 
dress, dancing round a moss- 
covered tree stump. Kuby 
flushed and giggling at being 
caught. Ruby, the first young 
thing he had talked with for 
months. Dashed lonely for 


her too, poor kid. After all, 
he was not a St Anthony; he 
had not ever pretended that 
he was. 

They ‘had not meant any 
harm,’ and he was ready enough 
to do the straight thing and 
provide for her; there was 
plenty of money to do that. 
Sorry? Of course he would be 
sorry. Good heavens! Could 
not Merle understand ? 

But Merle could not or would 
not. Probably she was not 
interested in his stammered 
excuses. She must have looked 
pretty wonderful, too, in her 
nurse’s kit; the scarlet cape 
and that flummery about her 
head must have made her look 
more than ever like the pictures 
in the Art Galleries that Johnny 
had tried to describe. Yes, 
when you came to think of it, 
that was her outlook too; that 
virginal motherhood which had 
kept her (a child herself) still 
for hours with the little sick 
Archie on her knee kept her 
now from all pity for the de- 
linquents, or for herself for 
that matter. She could not 
see St Clare’s point of view, 
nor Ruby’s, because all her 
thought was for the baby that 
was to come. 

‘Supposing your father had 
not married your mother, what 
would have happened to you? ’ 
That would be her trump card, 
and she would not spare him. 
If she had loved him it might 
have been different; but did 
she? Was it her pride that 
was hurt, the secret knowledge 
that she had given him what a 
worthier man would have held 
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so sacred. Perhaps he told 
her that, twitted her with 
Johnny’s name in his pain and 
humiliation. If he had, he 
had not moved her; passion 
and bitterness are weak things 
when they fling themselves 
against such cool set purpose 
as hers. If she had even ac- 
cused him, shown him her own 


The village was very still ; 
everyone, Wilmot fancied, must 
be indoors busy over the mid- 
day meal. No, not everyone ; 
for as Wilmot coming off the 
hill road turned aside to look 
once more at the Memorial, an 
old man stooped beside it, 
fumbling behind the wreath of 
Flanders poppies. At the same 
moment Wilmot felt his sleeve 
tugged ; a small boy stood by 
his side, an eager handsome 
child, his face flushed, his deep 
eyes sparkling. “I say, it’s 
old Képpen, what is he doing ? 
Is he stealing? He has no 
right to be there.” The clear 
childish whisper carried farther 
than was meant. The old 
German turned hastily, shrink- 
ing and fearful as he looked 
from one to the other. 

“Ach, Master Sing-clare, I 
do not steal. I put only 
a little flower. My son die 
too for his country.” Two 


large tears brimmed over and 
trickled down his furrowed 
cheeks. 

**You’ve no business to. 
You know his name is not 
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pain, looked as if she cared, it 
might have been easier tg 
resist her; but there must 
have been something relent- 
less in that quiet ignoring of 
past things, his love, his gip- 
ning. The past was past, but 
the future must be given its 
chance ; there was no escape 
for any of them. 


there,” the child said doubt- 
fully; but the old man laid 
his hand upon his own breast 
with a certain dignity of action. 
“ But it is here,” he answered. 
“He was my boy, my only 
son, he was gone to learn his 
trade with his oncle in Frank- 
furt; when it was learnt he 
come again, we make our home 
together. I work no more he 
say—but, alas! the war come. 
He did not want to fight. Ach 
Gott! who does? But what 
can he? And he too is killed, 
he so fair, so young. Shall I 
not put one flower, one little 
bunch of kornbliimchen? Mas- 
ter Michael, little Archie and 
the rest, they would not mind 
the old K6ppen.”’ 

“Sure he is right there, 
sonny,” said Charles L. Wilmot, 
thinking of Johnny. He looked 
down at the representative of 
the new generation and nodded 
slowly. ‘“‘ You cut along home, 
nipper, you are probably waited 
for, and there isn’t any call for 
you to stir up mischief—there 
has been more than enough of 
that already.” 
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BY THE STREAM WHICH IS NOT GUINDI. 


BY H. REID, 


In a remote corner of the 
Cétes du Nord there are two 
small streams which flow side 
by side through a long valley, 
holding off from each other for 
three or four kilometres until, 
at the outcrop of a huge and 
threatening boulder, one of 
them, with a ripple and scurry 
as of fright, flings itself into 
the bosom of the other. After 
that they flow on placidly 
together. 

One of these smaller streams 
is called the Guindi; the name 
of the other no mortal can 
spell and only natives pro- 
nounce; the larger united 
stream has, for this story, no 
name at all. 

Near the junction of the 
two streams there was at one 
time—and probably still is—a 
mill, and above the mill, on 
the banks of the stream which 
is not Guindi, three cottages. 
In one of these the means of 
getting amiably drunk were 
attainable. (Your Breton is a 
decent soul, but never so decent 
as in his cups.) The second 
house was the abode of honest 
and unannalled poverty. In 
the third lived Lise. 

Lise had always lived there. 
She had been born there, had 
seen her parents die there, had 
brought her husband there, had 
seenzhim also die there, and 
through all had lived on steadily 
there herself. She withered, 


she shrivelled, she dried up, 
she toughened, she became as 
indestructible as an old boot in 
a nettle patch, and it seemed 
that, but for the uncalled-for 
interference of the Evil One, 
she might have gone on living 
there for ever. 

Her husband had been a 
kind man when drunk. His 
character when sober was not 
known, a8 he had never been 
seen in that unfortunate con- 
dition. Only now and then, 
when he was less satisfac- 
torily drunk than usual, he 
suffered a little from nervous 
irritation, the chief symptom 
of which was a tendency to 
throw an occasional bowl or 
serubbing-brush at Lise. They 
did not often hit, nor did 
Lise’s gnarled flesh show bruises 
very readily. There was no 
harm done except to the 
dishes, and these were replaced 
for a sou or two when the 
cart came by on Wednesday 
on its way to or from the 
market at Beauzé-Carenzec— 
preferably from, for then the 
two sous bought, together with 
the bowl, many francs’ worth 
of gossip. 

The embarrassing thing was 
that when Lise’s husband died 
his habits did not depart with 
him. Like the Cheshire cat’s 
smile they lingered after his 
body was gone. He was, of 
course, in Purgatory, and the 
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discipline of that region, by 
interfering with an honest love 
of liquor, seemed to be increas- 
ing the nervous irritation which 
had been such an occasional 
and pardonable symptom in 
his lifetime, so that now the 
onsets of crockery became a 
daily and hourly peril. 

Lise, stirring her bouillon 
over the fire, would be suddenly 
assaulted by a cup which flew 
unprovoked from the _ shelf 
opposite to dash itself to pieces 
against her jawbone. A plate 
would follow, two plates, a 
row of plates. Brooms, flat- 
irons, china dogs dashed about 
the room. Her great-grand- 
mother’s warming-pan tore it- 
self from the nail on which it 
had hung from all antiquity, 
and cast itself into the middle 
of the floor. Day after day 
the air was full of hurtling 
missiles. 

Clearly the 
haunted. 

The neighbours said (how- 
ever remote a place may be 
there are always neighbours 
when things are to be said) it 
was simply the ghost of the 
departed husband who, wher- 
ever he had gone, was not 
improving in deportment. Lise, 
for a time, took this view, and 
was touched and gratified by 
these signs of clinging affection. 
{ft was much to think that he 
could not stay away. 

“One sees then that my 
poor man was happy with me 
since he chooses to come back.”’ 

In soft gutturals she chid 
and welcomed his invisible 
spirit, intangible but acutely 
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tangent when a flying pot. 
sherd caught her on the brovy, 
and witnessed the surprising 
fact that there was still blood 
under the withered skin. 

There was not much blood 
to spare, however, nor could 
Lise afford to refurnish her 
crockery shelves every Wednes- 
day, especially with the addi- 
tional outlay for  sticking- 
plaster. The position became 
untenable, and the priest ad- 
vised her to go to the Convent 
of the Holy Cross at Beauzé- 
Carenzec where the good Sisters 
were ready to receive her and 
give her work. 

Lise hesitated. As long as 
her husband continued to come 
about the house was it not her 
duty to stay there? She said 
she feared it might be a sin 
to leave her home. What she 
really feared was that it would 
be a grief. 

Then the priest talked to her 
very kindly and plainly. 

He explained that while at 
first, no doubt, her husband’s 
spirit had returned to lavish 
upon her with increased gener- 
osity the affectionate atten- 
tions to which he had accus- 
tomed her during his life, that 
period had now passed, and it 
was no longer her husband, 
but a fiend, sent by the Master 
of All Evil himself, who had 
exaggerated the thing in mock- 
ery, and would certainly poison 
her soul as well as bruise her 
body if she remained. 

“My daughter,” he said 
gently, “le bon Dieu wishes 
you to leave, and therefore he 
has allowed the devil to tor 
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ment you. He thinks you have 
lived here long enough, and 
that you can serve him better 
now by working for the good 
Sisters at the Sainte Croix.” 

The great thing about a 
priest is that you can always 
be sure he is right. Lise made 
up her bundle and went. 

She took charge of the two 
cows, wandered about the 
orchard with them as they 
munched the grass, singing old 
Breton songs, and interrupting 
herself to scold them when 
they unlawfully ate fallen apples 
lying hidden where the grass 
was long. 

“They are my daughters,” 
she said, and daily she prayed 
that when Monsieur Combes 
came with his whip to drive 
the good Sisters out of their 
house (it was in 1906), le bon 
Dieu would put it into his 
heart—or head, since he had 
no heart—to enter the convent 
by the visitors’ door, so that 
she might hurry her cows out 
by the other door and get 
clear away with them before 
he had crossed the quadrangle. 
Between whiles she weeded the 
carrot beds, lying along the 
ground beside her task like a 
withered brown leaf. 

Meanwhile the house above 
the mill stood empty. It was 
haunted, and nobody would 
enter it, nor even go forward 
to shut the door, which Lise 
had fastened but which the 
devil had burst open. Its 
spiritual activities had ceased 
when she left; the last flight 
of crockery lay in fragments 
on the floor, and the surviving 
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pots and bowls gathered dust 
on the shelves. The door 
flapped on its hinges till they 
rusted and broke and stuck 
fast. Near the water-butt a 
few weather- worn cabbages 
stood on scraggy stalks three 
feet high. A nettle flourished 
through a crack in the door- 
step and fungus grew on the 
sill. The thatched roof was 
a garden of wild flowers. 

In this condition it was 
found by Allingham, a fugitive. 
He had been painting rocks at 
Les Roches de Saint Yves when 
his inn was invaded by a 
brother artist—or, say, a step- 
brother — with fifteen young 
lady pupils, chaperoned by the 
step-brother’s wife. .The young 
ladies were enthusiastic and 
full of initiative, and Alling- 
ham upped and fled. He was 
still fleeing when he reached 
the unspelt shores of the stream 
which was not Guindi. 

He stopped first at the house 
where it was possible to get 
drunk, but as he did not happen 
to want that, he merely paid 
for the right to a chat. He 
knew a little Breton, his host 
a little French. The name of 
the river was given (though not 
received), and the three other 
habitations accounted for. The 
mill and the abode of honest 
poverty were passed without 
remark, but la maison hantée 
caught his fancy. He went to 
look at it, peered in, bent his 
head below the lintel and went 
in, finally deposited his knap- 
sack and took possession, 

“JT don’t know what His 
Satanic Majesty asks a week 
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for the place, but we can dis- and take it. That he left op 
cuss terms when he appears.” the top of the post a whole 
The man of refreshments franc in payment for a loaf of 
stood afar off and crossed him- five sous looked bad, for we 
self. all know Who can afford to 
Allingham took thefragments pay handsomely for miserable 
of a broken chair and made a human souls; but a frane is g 
fire of them. With a surviving franc, and the priest upheld 
broom he swept the potsherds the miller’s wife by promising 
out at the door. He breathed to exorcise the Evil Principle 
on the window and cleaned it from each coin as it came in, 
with his pocket-handkerchief. This he did, but even then the 
Then he strode down to Beauzé- miller (when he came to know 
Carenzec and bought a kettle of the transaction) would not 
and a pot and a noble armful admit the unholy pieces to the 
of provisions. By mid-day he house, but kept them under a 
was settled in. stone at fifty good metres 
The neighbours looked on distance, until they could be 
with awe, which became horror changed. 
when they saw him unmolested. Of course Lise heard all 
No crashing of crockery was about it, and even hirpled up 
heard. The door stood open from Beauzé-Carenzec to peer 
all day—in point of fact it at the Personage complacently 
would not shut—and the miller’s standing on what had been for 
child watched from behind the eighty years her own thres- 
opposite hedge and bore wit- hold. She had never before 
ness to the passivity of the seen an Englishman, and in 
furnishings. Not a saucer as far as his aspect differed 
stirred. Clearly, they knew from that of the men she 
their Master. What a blessing knew, she assumed it to be 
for Lise that the priest had diabolic. The only pictures of 
got her away before worse Him which she had seen were 
happened. old, and, no doubt, horns and 
The valley was narrow just hoofs were out of fashion and 
there, and from the road and Panama hats and brown shoes 
the houses the bank fell steeply had taken their place. The 
to the stream below. When belt of ashooting coat, generally 
Allingham stood among his hanging loose behind, had 4 
cabbages he looked down on certain horrid suggestion of 4 
the red roof of the mill and _ tail. 
into the yard and outhouse But O, the good weeks for 
where the miller’s wife baked Allingham! His privacy was 
her bread. Unknown to her secured, his brush was busy. 
husband he persuaded her, at Like the jolly miller in the 
long range, to hang one of her song, he worked and sang from 
ring-shaped loaves on a gate- morn to night, no lark more 
post, whence he might come blithe than he. But this is not 
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Allingham’s story, and it is 
enough to say that when he 
went away he left a hundred- 
franc note under a flat-iron on 
the table that the devil might 
have his due. 

It could not have been de- 
posited in a safer place. It 
lay there till the dust obscured 
the window again and the new 
kettle rusted into holes, till 
the door fell from its last 
hinge and blocked up the en- 
trance so ingeniously that drifts 
of leaves could get in but 
could not get out again. The 
miller’s child, casting a stone 
at the abode of evil (now that 
it seemed safe to do so), broke 
the window, and a creeping 
plant grew in through the hole. 
What with leaves live and 
dead the place became a 
bower. 

Meanwhile Lise at the con- 
vent filled up the intervals of 
prayers, songs, and scoldings 
with a steady monologue of 
reminiscence, in which she 
canonised her husband and 
glorified her house. She had 
no wish now to live in it 
again, but when she heard that 
the tenant—if indeed he were 
not the Landlord himself—was 
gone, curiosity and a crutch 
carried her up to take another 
look at the old place. 

She muttered angrily at sight 
of the broken window and door, 
and some old instinct of dom- 
estic control awoke in her, so 
that not all the warnings of 
neighbours prevented her from 
making her way in. 

“Say a prayer for me, my 
friends.” 
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She laid hands on the broken 
door and went in, while they 
stood in a line on the road, 
muttering Aves till their throats 
were dry, and expecting every 
moment a whiff of smoke, a 
smell of brimstone, and no 
more Lise. 

Peering about in the dim 
light she found the flat-iron, 
and under it the note. She 
knew little of banknotes, and 
had never in her life beheld a 
hundred francs all together in 
one place at one time. She 
did not now realise the value 
of the piece of paper, but her 
peasant instinct knew it for 
much money, and her fingers 
closed over it. It was the 
devil’s hire, and she knew that 
to take it was a mortal sin; 
but to leave it was an im- 
possibility. She hid it some- 
where among the folds of her 
voluminous garments, and came 
out of the house with the 
thousand wrinkles of her 
wizened face for the first time 
netted into cunning. 

The neighbours were perhaps 
a trifle disappointed when she 
tamely reappeared without so 
much as a singed cap, but 
they had the neighbourliness 
to thank St. Yves for her 
preservation before they asked 
what she had seen. 

*“* Nothing, my friends, noth- 
ing. Aruin. A desolation. A 
veritable holy sepulchre.”’ 

She meant the cavern of 
pasteboard heaped with fallen 
leaves, erected in the village 
church in Holy Week—not un- 
like the aspect of her deserted 
home. 
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Thus she inaugurated her 
period of torment. 

So large a sum of money, 
even if it had been honestly 
come by, would have been a 
burden, but in that case she 
could have told the priest 
about it and had his infallible 
guidance. As it was, it needed 
no confessor to tell her that 
her soul was in desperate case. 

An ancient nun died in the 
convent, and great and ghastly 
were the observances. As a 
rule a death was a festival 
after Lise’s own heart, but now 
all was spoiled for her by the 
sure knowledge that when her 
turn came to receive the last 
sacraments the holy elements 
would burst into flame and 
the anointing oil would scarify 
whatever it touched, feet, 
hands, face, revealing to all 
present that she was an hire- 
ling of Satan. 

She dragged herself to mass 
regularly, but in miserable fear, 
shuddering at the sound of the 
sanctus bell lest the devil should 
suddenly snatch her from her 
knees and fly away with her 
in a fiery thunderclap. Then 
she would be known for lost, 
and have no Christian burial 
nor any masses said for her 
soul. 

The old priest at Beauzé- 
Carenzec missed*her regular 
confessions and communions, 
but supposed that she went to 
the convent chapel. Indeed, 
as it happened, he had not 
time to think very much about 
her, for the winter and spring 
were bitter, and the snows 


lasted all through Lent. Such 


weather meant misery to the 
poor, and round about Beauzé. 
Carenzec all were poor. Hun- 
ger and sickness and even death 
were on every hand, and ip 
Holy Week, the good old man, 
hurrying from house to house, 
wondered if it were a sin in 
him to take four hours for sleep 
when he had so little time for 
prayer. 

“* Now, Lise,” said the kindly 
Scour Sécretaire, “surely you 
will not climb up to the parish 
church for your Easter Oom- 
munion. The chaplain will 
confess you and give it to you 
here. They say the snow is 
metres deep up there.” 

Her Easter Communion! Ah, 
the terrible thought! To take 
it unshriven would mean to 
be struck dead in the sacri- 
legious act. To omit it would 
be to take the side of the 
Government, the atheists, the 
enemies of God and of His 
Churech—an unthinkable thing. 
And, what was worse, the 
neighbours. . . 

She took her crutch and went 
out into the snow, a mumbling 
miserable old crone. 

“There goes old Lise to con- 
fession,’’ said the neighbours. 
“She must have the curé; the 
chaplain is too young.” 

The dusk was gathering and 
fresh snow had begun to fall, 
covering up her tracks behind 
her. Half a kilometre from the 
church of Beauzé-Carenzec she 
reached the woodland through 
which the nameless river flows. 
On the verge of the wood stands 
@ figure of Our Lady with the 
Holy Child on her left arm and 
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an alms-box in her right hand, 
the hands of the Child stretched 
over the box in blessing. Little 
heaps of snow lay on the hands 
and in the curves of the neck. 
The alms-box and the Virgin’s 
posom formed a single frozen 
mass. She had a halo of frosty 
filagree, and her garments were 
fringed with icicles. 

“ Ah, the blessed poor things, 
how cold they must be,” said 
Lise, a8 she sank on her knees 
before them. 

After her Aves she reached 
up, cleared the slit in the box, 
and pushed in her ill-omened 
note. At once the busy snow- 
flakes began to cover the box 
again; it was smooth before 
she had finished her prayers. 
Three Aves she said, three 


Paternosters, an Act of Con- 
trition and the Salve Regina, 


then looked timidly up at the 
two faces. Through the glim- 
mering snow she saw them 
smile. 

On a rush of Aves the heavi- 
ness fled from her heart. She 
slithered joyfully away, the 
snow covering more and more 
quickly the traces of her drag- 
ging sabots and heavy skirts. 
When a boy came upon her 
suddenly through the veil of 
falling flakes she spoke aloud 
involuntarily the words of 
blessing. 


Now when Lise had left her 
own home to go and live in 
the convent she had taken 
With her an ancient hoard 
tied in a rag, almost forgotten 
since the greater burden had 
fallen upon her, a hoard con- 
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sisting of a silver piece of fifty 
centimes, two ten centime 
pieces, and four sous—eighteen 
sous in all. At home she had 
kept this under her mattress, 
but since going to the convent 
had hidden it about her person, 
not knowing where to put it. 
Now, as she hobbled into the 
church where the old priest 
sat at this hour to hear con- 
fessions, she disinterred the rag 
and dropped its entire contents 
as a thankoffering into the 
Botte aux Pauvres. It seemed 
little to give for her release. 

The priest in the confessional 
heard the unwonted chink, and 
when his penitent accused her- 
self of having kept a sum of 
money—a large sum—to which 
she had no right, but added 
that now, at length, not being 
able to restore it, she had 
given it in charity, he inter- 
preted the matter in the light 
of the chink, and without asking 
questions read her a little 
lecture on the sin of avarice, 
prescribed her penitential Pater- 
nosters, and gave her absolu- 
tion. Afterwards he looked 
in the box, and found the 
eighteen sous. He did not 
smile at the ‘large sum.’ A 
man whose income is thirty 
pounds a year, and whose 
parish is starving, does not 
smile at a donation of eighteen 
sous. 

Now the day after Lise’s 
deliverance was Good Friday— 
Good Friday 1906, a day never 
to be forgotten in the Cétes 
du Nord. For on that day 
it; became known that Saint 
Anne herself had appeared to 
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Marcel Tégo, the seventh son 
of the shoemaker, on the even- 
ing of Holy Thursday, not far 
from the image of Our Lady of 
Carenzec. 

Questioned, the boy per- 
sisted in his tale. He had 
certainly seen her, an old bent 
woman with a staff, dressed in 
pure white, with a shining 
countenance and a _ golden 
aureole about her head. She 
was coming from the direction 
of the shrine and smiling as if 
from a joyous interview with 
her Daughter. And when she 
saw Marcel she smiled also 
upon him and blessed him. 

Therefore the priest, the 
chaplain, the sacristan, Lise, 
and the boy, followed by the 
whole awestruck population, 
went in procession to the image 
of Our Lady of Carenzec to 
see what Saint Anne’s smiles 
had meant. After chanting 
the litany the priest reverently 
opened the box. There he 
found—the miracle. 

Thus was Beauzé-Carenzec 
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honoured and its distress re- 
lieved by the miraculous bounty 
of the blessed Saint Anne, to 
whom a special litany is sung 
in the parish church every 
Holy Thursday. 

Lise has no longer a very 
clear recollection of what hap- 
pened, but retains to this day 
@ general sense of being mixed 
up with saints and miracles 
and interventions, which has 
kept her happy and important 
through the long years of use- 
fulness that remain to old 


women of Beauzé-Carenzec after > 


eighty. She has, in fact, come 
to be regarded as something of 
a saint herself, and has no 
objection to the idea. 

The boy, Marcel Tégo, it 
must be regretfully admitted, 
became for some months quite 
insufferable, but was eventually 
saved from the sin of pride by 
the blessed intervention of an 
elder brother who, thanks to 
Saint Anne’s bounty, wore a 
pair of exceptionally stout 
boots. 
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WATER-HOLES. 


BY JOHN STILL. 


In all that great part of 
Ceylon where the sou’-west 
monsoon rains do not fall, 
water governs men and beasts 
alike, for, over hundreds of 
square miles, tanks and water- 
holes are the only places where 
they can drink for several 
months of the year. For fifteen 
centuries or more, each town 
lay beneath the bund of a large 
tank, and every village below 
a smaller one. The capital 
city was almost surrounded by 
tanks great and small, and one 
may infer that its position was 
chosen because the surrounding 
levels made this possible. But 
when prosperity swung over 
to the other side of the hills, 
the jungle tide rose over the 
kingdom, and age-old water- 
holes once more regained the 
importance they held between 
the periods of civilisation, and 
held for thousands of centuries 
before tanks existed. 

When the scorching wind 
Tushes through the woods for 
months on end, and papery 
leaves rustle harshly on wiry 
twigs; when every footfall in 
the forest is betrayed by the 
crunching of its parched car- 
pet; when soil in hollows that 
once were ponds grows brick 
hard, and deep cracks chequer 
the baked mud where footprints 
of the last beasts to seek water 
there remain cast as though in 
cement until again dissolved 


by October rains, seemingly un- 
important clefts among the 
rocks assume strategic value, 
and direct the movements of 
wild animals, and even of men. 

After walking for miles 
through an empty forest where 
even insect life seems depressed, 
it is astonishing to find little 
colonies of birds living round 
rock-holes. Some of them are 
inland migrants from the hills, 
whose habits have been copied 
by European women; for the 
lovely paradise fly-catcher who 
nests in some garden in the 
nor’-east monsoon can be found 
passing the sou’-west as a 
visitor to a water-hole. Others . 
are permanent forest dwellers, 
like the beautiful long-tailed 
robin whose song is the sweetest 
in all Ceylon, and another 
rather rare little bird who often 
owns a water-hole to himself, 
the three-toed kingfisher, whose 
gay habit it is to have rosy 
plumage where most of his 
tribe have blue. 

In the hills it is the fords, 
the passes, and the ridges that 
have preordained the system 
of the elephants’ roads; but 
in the wide forests of the plain 
the animals’ paths are linked 
to water-holes as nodes or junc- 
tions whence they radiate in all 
directions into the woods, there 
to split into an infinity of 
ramifications that meander on 
until they get lost among the 
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leaves. But the scarcely visible 
track, if persistently followed, 
may soon be found running 
into one a little more clearly 
defined, and that into another 
somewhat larger, until, by 
choosing of two ways ever the 
more worn, one may come in 
time to a hard-beaten deeply 
rutted path, a real animal high- 
way that will lead to a water- 
hole. 

The most enduring water- 
holes, with the sweetest water, 
are found in the outcrops of 
gneiss rocks in the plain. Com- 
monly these slab rocks slope 
gently over an acre or more of 
unbroken surface, an _ ideal 
catchment area whereon the 
slightest shower of rain is re- 
ceived and drained off into 
some fault in the rock, deep, 
narrow, partly shaded, and able 


to hold water throughout the 


months of drought. Durable 
water-holes are found in all 
forms, but the commonest is 
shaped like a canoe, long and 
narrow, and is often of great 
depth. 

All round the rock stands a 
circle of solemn trees, discreet 
witnesses of tragedies played 
in the little arena they encom- 
pass. They attain the full 
stature of their kind right up 
to the edge of the slab, and 
there stop dead, for on the rock 
itself, in scanty cracks filled 
by detritus, the place of the 
forest trees is taken by grey- 
green euphorbias, thorn-fringed 
prehistoric plants whose tor- 
tured branches bleed white 
blood when broken. From all 
sides the animals’ roads come 
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to the edge of the slab, and 
there generally end, for most 
beasts like to skirmish around 
before they care to drink ; but 
the edge of the hole that the 
water lips when full is often 
worn smooth as the steps-of a 
shrine by the feet of its wor. 
shippers, and on the brink 
strong animal odour is clamant 
even to the blunt senses of 
civilised man. 

It seems instinctive with 
many to tread lightly near 
water-holes, observant of sounds 
and signs, for one never knows 
what eyes may be watching, 
or whose pointed ear may not 
be cocked to listen. I have 
often noticed the preference 
shown by the great grey wal- 
deroo monkeys for sitting on 
tree-tops where they get a 
distant view, on the sides of 
hills, or in high trees by the 
edges of tanks or fields, or on 
boughs overhanging rivers ; and 
they love, too, to sit watching 
water - holes, quietly hidden 
among the leaves, only to re 
veal their presence after 4 
while by some movement, or 
by uttering a word of their 
speech. May it not be that 
they find life entertaining there! 
A dog often enjoys spending 
his life by the gate, noticing 
all who pass, and barking at 
those he disapproves of. Work- 
ing women gossiping on door- 
steps, old gentlemen sitting m 
club windows, and monkeys 
perched on high boughs by 
water-holes are less dissimilar 
than they suppose. The hunter 
scouting for news of game 
makes for a water-hole to study 
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the tracks, and often gathers 
information there of men whose 
footprints are familiar to him, 
gg well as of public characters 
among the animals such as 
dangerous rogue elephants, or, 
near villages, notorious cattle- 
killing leopards. The wander- 

inganimals, buffaloes, leopards, 
po bears, better foresters than 
men, must often pick up at 
water-holes news of their friends 
and enemies, and the trail of 
lovers they have lost and would 
seek again; and the deer bell 
piteously the old story of the 
leopard who watches the pass. 
All roads in Europe are said 
to lead to Rome, and in Cey- 
lon’s dry plain all animal roads 
lead to water-holes. 

Sometimes elephants come 
in herds and drink small holes 
dry. I was on my way to a hole 
late one afternoon when we 
struck a deeply rutted game 
track that led through sombre 
forest where black boulders, 
large as houses, strewed the 
earth in the gloomy shade of 
old palu and ebony trees. The 
path ran at length beside a 
little cliff, the perpendicular 
flank of a high rock dome that 
raised its head up into the 
yellow light of the slanting 
sun; but in the shades below 
it was nearly dusk, and in my 
rope-soled shoes I almost walked 
on to a leopard who sat at the 
foot of the rock eating a 
muntjac deer. Before I was 
in a position to fire the leopard 
glided behind the serpentine 
folds of a multiple-stemmed 
creeper, and stayed peering 
through at me with curious 
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eyes. I edged to the left to 
outflank him, but he did like- 
wise, and we waltzed half round 
the tangle before he changed 
his tactics and disappeared into 
the shades, leaving to me as 
the more formidable beast the 
venison he had killed. We 
went on, and a few hundred 
yards farther came to the 
water-hole we sought. It was 
a small hole, and there was 
no water in it. One end ran 
into the rock for a little way 
like a tunnel, a not unusual 
formation. All around it were 
tracks left by the muddy feet 
of elephants, and large piles 
of their droppings made the 
place smell like a stable. The 
footmarks were of many sizes, 
and though I was unable to 
unravel the number of the 
herd, it had at least been 
numerous and thirsty enough 
to drink the rock-hole dry. 
After the elephants had left, 
wild pigs had clambered down 
into the pit, and furrowed the 
mud that remained; for this 
hole was easy of access, and 
not a trap for thirsty animals, 
and I was surprised to see in 
the ploughed-up mud the antlers 
of deer, the skull of a pig, and 
other unidentified bones. Had 
these been accessible when fresh 
they would have been eaten, 
and it was plain that their 
owners had met death while 
the hole was full of water. 
But how? ‘They were not 
shot, or their slayers would 
have dragged them out. It 
was possible they had been 
struck on the brink by leopards 
and had fallen in and died, but 
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it seemed very unlikely; it 
might happen once, but not 
several separate times. I think 
@ crocodile must have been the 
author of the problem. At 
some time one must have made 
this hole his retreat for the dry 
weather, and these were the 
relics of wretched creatures he 
had dragged in and buried in 
the mud. This is not so un- 
likely as it may appear, and is 
probably not very uncommon. 
I sat one night close to a water- 
hole, keeping studious watch 
on the shadows where the game 
paths led out into the moon- 
light. Each rustling leaf found 
me alert, with eyes probing 
the entries of the woods, but 
never a thought did I give to 
the water-hole itself until a 
crocodile suddenly dragged it- 
self over the stone lip, and ran 
across the rock into the safe 
shadows of the forest. To the 
common perils of approach this 
horror was added, and though 
I suppose their senses would 
warn them of his lurking pres- 
ence, some more daring or 
foolish among animals half- 
crazed with thirst had taken 
the risk, and paid the price of 
death, the only price the jungle 
will receive as full payment 
for error. Crocodiles have few 
effective foes save men with 
guns, unless it be their own 
kind or their parasites, but 
once I found one who had died 
@ violent death at the hands 
of his selected victim. He lay 
dead in a water-hole in the 
loneliest forest I know, floating 
belly uppermost, his white 
under side slashed by four 
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parallel gashes evidently ripped 
by a leopard’s powerful hing 
claws. His presence poisoned 
the water, and perhaps the 
brave leopard had won freg 
only to creep away and die; 
but I rejoiced that the jungle 
should contain a justice not 
less blind and inexorable than 
any figure carved to adom 
men’s courts of law. Yet, feel- 
ing so, what must I think of 
men who sat by water-holes 
to kill thirsty bears? What of 
myself, who had often done 
so? If these questions the 
jungle asks are faced honestly, 
they are not easy to evade or 
to answer. There is, I think, 
this in mitigation, that some 
men give up killing before they 
give up watching wild animals. 
While young they fulfil the 
hunting instincts that grew in 
man while his race was yet in 
its youth, but later they extend 
to wild animals who have not 
bowed to our yoke part of the 
mercy they give naturally to 
those who have submitted to 
our commandments and become 
tame. Crocodiles, on the other 
hand, kill to their dying day; 
but, as a counter to that argu- 
ment, crocodiles kill only for 
food, and men for the love of 
it; and I think the day of 
judgment would find crocodiles 
armed with the better evidence 
in their favour. 

The water-hole was dry, and 
we thought no more of sitting 
by it, but sought instead for 
some comfortable place where 
we might pass the night m 
peace; and just before sunset 
we found a way to climb the 
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tall rock at whose foot lay the 
remnants of the deer. The 
moon was full, and when she 
had risen well above the trees 
I could see for miles over the 
forest. The leaves twinkled 
at me, but I could not pene- 
trate their screen, and the 
ground was so hidden from me 
that when the leopard came 
pack to renew his feast, 1 could 
not get a glimpse of him, 
although I could hear the dead 
deer’s bones crack in his jaws. 

A curious part of the stock 
of knowledge that comes under 
the general heading of wood- 
craft is gained from studying 
dung. Swift, I recall, wrote 
an essay on it, and one need 
not hesitate to follow a dean. 
It is most revealing, and I 
have no doubt that animals 
themselves get much informa- 
tion from its observation, as, 
indeed, no one can doubt who 
has watched them. On the 
heels of an elephant accounted 
dangerous, one may see & 
tracker, a jungle professor of 
woodcraft, thrust his bare foot 
into its giant droppings to 
estimate from the heat they 
retain how far ahead the 
animal is likely to be. The 
rock we had selected for our 
test-house was not easy to 
climb, and its weather-worn 
surface, steep, and exposed to 
sun and wind and rain, was 
hot one to retain footprints ; 
but a short walk round it 
before the sun set sufficed to 
tell us that a variety of animals 
frequented its bare slopes and 
hard summit. Mongooses had 
been there, and many porcu- 
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pines, and even more monkeys, 
and one leopard at least. I 
suspect the monkeys were the 
original cause of the moun- 
taineering. For many hours 
after the sun has ceased shin- 
ing rocks retain heat, and 
monkeys like to sit where it 
is warm; moreover, they could 
look out over the world, and 
if danger came upon them 
suddenly could leap down with 
outstretched arms to the tree- 
tops below; and one of their 
tree roads connected with their 
road across the rock. In their 
droppings are often to be found 
undigested nuts and seeds that 
might account for the porcu- 
pines’ enterprise, while perhaps 
the larves of dung-rolling beetles 
might attract the mongooses, 
or more likely they had roamed 
in mere curiosity, for they are 
keen exploring beasties. The 
leopard had, of course, come 
after the monkeys; and we 
who came for a@ quiet night, 
and to listen to the jungle, 
gathered all this additional 
knowledge, not without in- 
terest, from these humble 
relics. After all, the study 
of animals’ movements in an 
evergreen forest is largely an 
affair of clues and inferences, 
and the same qualities that 
would go to the making of a 
successful detective are valu- 
able to a tracker. Of all the 
evidence possible, a good view 
of the animal comes first, of 
course, but it is perhaps the 
rarest. Tracks come next, and 
close on their heels come sounds; 
while scent is a rare accom- 
plishment, and must rank after 
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the study of dung as a road to 
knowledge. 

f£Some hours after the moon 
rose I heard a shrill voice com- 
plaining in miserable tones. 
From somewhere beneath the 
black and silver surface of the 
forest a plaintive wailing rose, 
inexpressibly fine drawn by 
distance, a thin thread of sound, 
but soon it came nearer, and 
then I could hear another 
voice, the gruff tones of a she- 
bear comforting her baby. 
They were following in my 
footsteps towards the water- 
hole, and a few minutes later 
I heard their feet pad softly 
along the path where it skirted 
the foot of my rock! Whether 
the leopard was still sitting 
over his supper I do not know ; 
in any case, the bears did not 
turn aside, but padded steadily 
on towards the hole, and I 
heard the cub cry as they 
passed away. I knew the dis- 
appointment they were doomed 
to, and in the voice of the baby 
there seemed tragedy as they 
left that useless hole and went 
on into the dark wilderness to 
seek water. To know even a 
little of the animals’ point of 
view makes one ponder very 
deeply over the triumph of 
our race over the others. Are 
we altogether so glorious a 
species as we suppose? The 
fiercest enemy these wild crea- 
tures once knew was the leo- 
pard, whose hunger was but 
a selective agent, one of evolu- 
tion’s forces; but now man is 
the exterminator of hunted 
and hunting beasts alike. It 
is not lack of admiration for 
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enterprise that makes me fee] 
myself on the side of the 
animals in this long war, but 
pity for the utter helplessness 
of the hunted. 

The leopard below the rock 
lived to boast that he had 
looked in the eyes of a man 
and come off unscathed; and 
once I lived to make the com- 
plementary claim twice within 
twelve hours. I had sat in 
a tree with a broad easy trunk 
on @ platform of sticks like a 
wood-pigeon’s nest, armed with 
a light repeating rifle that en- 
abled me to pump out twelve 
little bullets in about twice 
that number of seconds. It 
was a ridiculously inadequate 
weapon, but I was too inex- 
perienced to know the danger, 
and too ignorant to appreciate 
the cruelty of using such a toy 
against fighting animals. My 
tree sprang from the foot of 
an uprising rock, in whose 
side a deep crevice held water 
at the same level as my seat; 
so when a leopard came and 
sat like a big cat by the tiny 
pool, his eyes were even with 
mine; and when he turned 
his head and looked at me, he 
saw me in the shadow 2 
clearly as I saw him out there 
in the brilliant moonlight. I 
saw his keen face look inquir- 
ingly at me, and then I fired, 
for I feared he might suddenly 
flee. My shot hit him high 
in the chest, and without the 
smallest halt orjhesitation he 
charged down the rock and 
ran up my tree as a cat runs 
up a wall. I stood up and 
worked the little rifle like 
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machine-gun, and at a range 
closing very swiftly from ten 
or twelve feet to less than one 

I shot four more of my 
small bullets into his chest, 
and then he dropped and died. 
My tame leopards often rushed 
up easy trees like that in play, 
put that was the nearest vision 
Lever had of fierce eyes glaring 
while the brain behind them 
longed furiously to get to grips 
before it died. On my side 
there was no fear then, for the 
action was too swift for the 
birth of any emotion foreign 
to the immediate struggle ; and 
that encourages the hope that 
the leopard suffered no more 
than a back who falls on the 
ball before the charging pack 
and saves a try. The body of 
the leopard lay immediately 
beneath me, and again I sat 
in silence and waited for the 
forest to usher forth more of 
its children; and after some 
hours another leopard came, 
and this time I fired before he 
had seen me. Bright, low to 
the rock, and marvel.vusly 
swiftly the leopard fied. I 
heard him crash twice in the 
mdergrowth, and then there 
was silence; and though we 
listened intently we were not 
quite sure we heard him again. 
When morning came, my old 
tracker, Kapurala the wise, 
tawled into the thicket with 
Me, and we set out on the 
blood trail. 

It is a paradoxical and very 
rious fact that many people 
fnd strange pleasure in fear, 
hot always and everywhere, 
but as an occasional pheno- 
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menon. I was horribly afraid, 
and yet would not have been 
elsewhere for almost any re- 
ward. The leopard had chosen 
@ rocky line to travel, and not 
much was to be seen but here 
and there a spot of blood, and 
occasionally a footprint on a 
soft patch of sand; so we 
crept on by inches, often stop- 
ping to listen and stare into 
the bushes, and presently Kapu- 
rala pointed to a tiny smear of 
blood on a leaf that showed 
the wound was high and per- 
haps not very dangerous. Once 
we crossed a more open area 
where the track led across sand 
with even stride and no sign 
of limp; and then the blood 
took us into a thicket of thorny 
shrubs, and we had to creep 
once more. I had discarded 
my rifle and taken a shot-gun ; 
and when we came out of the 
thorns into the dry bed of a 
little water-course we saw the 
leopard in front of us. He lay 
full length on a rock that 
sloped away from us, and all 
we could see were the higher 
portions of his body and half 
of his head. He lay so still 
that I thought he was dead 
until an ear twitched; and 
then he heard us, and sat 
up suddenly, and turned and 
looked down at my face. I 
thought he would charge like 
the other, and judged it best 
to wait for a very close shot; 
but his decision was different, 
and after one long stare he 
sprang lightly down on the 
far side and disappeared. A 
moment later monkeys cried 
out frantically in a tall tree a 
D 
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hundred yards beyond, and 
before they had stopped their 
clamour another troop of their 
brothers much farther away 
took up the alarm and shouted 
at the fugitive passing beneath 
their tree; so we knew the 
leopard was not badly injured, 
and that pursuit had become 
fruitless. 

Like all experiences that carry 
@ man far from himself, sitting 
at night by a water-hole is 
fascinating enough to gild its 
morality, for it takes one back 
a very long journey to listen 
to the sounds of a kingdom 
wherein human beings have no 
place except as intruders; but 
it needs good understanding 
of the things heard to get from 
those sub-human voices the 
full value of their message. 
Sometimes it is only small 
beasts who rustle, and peep, 
and come scurrying over the 
rock to their drink, little jungle 
cats, jackals, and often por- 
cupines; small beasts when 
weighed, but when a porcupine 
approaches a dangerous pass 
with every quill erect he looks 
@ foot higher and wider than 
he really is, for in the chevaua- 
de-frise he carries round him 
some spikes are not less than 
fifteen inches long. Many a 
man has shot at a porcupine 
by moonlight and thought he 
was firing at a bear; and some 
have been rather difficult to 
convince of their optimism, 
for if the night be cloudy it 
is really very difficult to tell ; 
but though a bear may snufile 
like a porcupine, and though 
both may breathe heavily, it 
is generally possible to hear 
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the rustle of quills, or to make 
out, however faintly, the white 
patch on a porcupine’s stern. 
Once, when I was sitting 
with ever-wise Kapurala, we 
heard a crash and a choked 
cry, almost a scream, which 
made eerie signal from the 
darkness that it was the voice 
of death. With his mouth 
against my ear, the old man 
whispered, “It is a leopard 
who leaps on a deer!” And 
soon we heard the grumble of 
a leopard in the wood hard 
by, and next his harsh roar, 
like a cross-cut saw rending a 
hard log. My mentor thought 
there were two leopards, for 
the roaring was intermittent for 
several hours; but they did 
not come into view, and all 
we knew of the tragedy was 
its sound until we went and 
found the dead deer at dawn. 
Another time it was a comedy 
that was acted in the woods 
close by, and signalled to w 
by its incidental music. It 
began with a yelp, and went 
on with barks and yells, and 
an appalling cacophony like 
the mixture of a naughty nu 
sery with a big dog-fight. 
Again Kapurala whispered, “ It 
is bears who make love!” and 
he chuckled. ‘Soon they will 
be thirsty and come to drink.” 
And he was right, for after a 
spell the furious sounds ended, 
and two bears came out te 
gether and drank peacefully 
side by side. I put up my 
rifle and drew a bead first on 
one and then on the other 2 
he stood waiting for his com- 
rade to finish her drink but 
I did not fire, and they went 
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off together into the shadows 
with my blessing, and never 
knew it. 

These strong animals, fierce 
and fearless in their pride, 
seldom betray timidity in ap- 
proaching water unless the 
locality is one persecuted by 
hunters, and even then if the 
hunters they have known are 
Tamil or Sinhalese, not of the 
poot-wearing kind, they do not 
greatly fear. The village hunter 
shoots leopards near home, for 
they menace his herd, but in 
more remote jungles he has 
but one aim in spending money 
on powder, and that is to get 
its value in meat. He will 
slay deer, old or young, stag 
or hind, in season and out of 
season, and by any means; 
but he often collects a little 
pile of stones beside him in 
ambush by a water-hole so 
that he may throw them at 
animals whose presence there 
wil scare away his bread- 
winning deer. There is a Gov- 
emment reward for killing leo- 
pard or bear, but it does not 
pay so well as an undisturbed 
trade in meat. Bears generally 
go fairly directly to their drink, 
but leopards are more leisurely 
aimals, fonder of taking 
thought, and more prone to 
hark to the sounds the night 
wind brings them, and to won- 
der. When a leopard turns 
his head towards some voice 
of the woods, it is obvious he 
considers its message, and he 
appears far less self-centred 
than a bear, and more aware 
of lives’ other than his own. 
It is true his philosophy is 
trict utilitarianism, but so often 
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is ours, and his is at least 
virile. Perhaps man may be 
the dull animal he is at worst 
because he did not pass into 
the hunting stage until his 
bodily form and the chief folds 
in his brain were already fixed. 

I have found it almost more 
interesting to watch deer come 
to water than the forceful 
beasts, particularly the tall and 
wary sambhur, who do not go 
in herds like spotted deer, and 
are more individual in con- 
sequence. Sometimes they 
come alone, but more often, I 
think, in families. Some stags 
will stay close to a pool for 
hours before daring to drink, 
trying this side and that, and 
walking out into the moonlight 
at the edge of the forest only 
to melt once again into the 
Shadows, where they are as 
invisible as the proverbial black 
cat in a dark room. Some- 
times a stag is silent, barely 
betrayed to the most instructed 
ear by an occasional sliding 
pebble, or the rasp of hoof on 
rock, or the brush of a leaf 
along his side. At others he 
will bell with bugle challenge, 
and stamp his forefoot so as 
to produce a whirring vibratory 
sound as though the earth 
itself trembled, and exactly 
how this is caused I have never 
fathomed. At last, with trum- 
pet ears ever turning, and with 
many pauses, he will come 
slowly down, drink deep, and 
go in silence; or he may take 
heart to run in hastily, and 
then, before more than tasting 
the water, gallop off in panic, 
and with a crash of the under- 
growth dissolve once more into 
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the silent, watchful, listening, 
fearing forest. When on Gal- 
lipoli we had to fill our water- 
bottles at springs measured 
and marked by snipers, we 
knew the sambhur’s inner 
thoughts. 

It is natural that caves should 
often be found associated with 
water-holes, and where that 
occurs it is generally possible 
to discern some trace of monas- 
tic occupation in the centuries 
that lie between the third B.c. 
and the sixth A.D. There are 
some wonderful groups of rocks 
where whole ranges of caves 
look out upon the water-holes, 
and annexed to them are the 
ruins of buildings proper to 
monasteries: schools, refec- 


tories, temples, and the like. 
Some of these draw pilgrims 
and tourists, but many others 


are hardly visited by men 
other than village hunters once 
in ten years, and there seems 
no reason above the horizon 
at present why they should be. 
One such little town among 
the rocks I know where a later 
culture already lies superim- 
posed upon the age of Buddh- 
ism that ended, so far as the 
inscriptions tell one, about four- 
teen centuries ago. After the 
monks had gone, and jungle 
had come back full tide, Ved- 
dhas had dwelt in the caves, 
and had drawn in colours on 
the walls pictures of hunting 
scenes most rudely outlined, 
and diagrammatic pictures of 
gods or heroes, and replicas 
of their tribal symbol, the bow 
with arrow placed on string. 
They have gone, and the Ved- 
dhas who went with me there 
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do not know anything abou 
them, and have no reverengg 


for the caves; but in a water. 
hole there someone has planted 
@ lotus, and when I saw itg 
white bloom in the dark hole 
among the black rocks I won- 
dered that a jungle hunter 
should have created such u- 
expected beauty in that aban- 
doned place out of unmixed 
love of its loveliness. 

Another notable place where 
there are water-holes and caves 
in association lies within a mile 
of a much frequented rest- 
house, but no one ever finds 
it, and I shall not say where it 
is. Many centuries ago a very 
large monastery straggled up 
@ rocky hill where scores of 
caves were inhabited by monks; 
and in one of the largest of 
these a great image of Buddha, 
more than twenty feet from 
head to heel, was built close 
to the rock at the back of the 
cave, probably in the sixth 
century A.D. Now all has 
gone back to the forest except 
one small cave at the foot of 
the hill that is still used as 4 
temple by the two poor and 
fever-stricken monks who It 
main to represent a powerful 
community. I have read them 
the inscriptions cut in the rock 
above their temple’s roof, for 
they have not the skill to do 
so. Behind their cave forest 
stands unbroken, and bears 
come down to the monks’ back 
door. One may still pursue 
the flight of steps that runs 
upward through the woods, 
though’ with difficulty, for forest 
has grown over it for a thousand 
years. By caves and boulders 
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the steps lead to the foot of 
a vast overhanging rock, huge 
as the hull of an Atlantic 
liner, and leaning out to form 
the roof of a long cave, never 
more than forty feet wide, 
put ten times that in length. 
In old days this long covered 
way was divided into compart- 
ments by stone walls, with 
the temple of the image at 
the end of all, beside the water- 
hole; and even now crumbling 
remnants of the partitions still 
cut it into cubicles, whose 
floors are of soft dust dotted 
with the footprints of many 
animals who have walked or 
lain there. The dust is fine 


8 flour, and I have seen its 


surface crawl with ticks that 
have fallen from the animals 
who use it for their bed. In 
80 protected a place it is diffi- 
cult to judge the age of tracks, 
and all the animals whose 
record is imprinted there have 
obviously come in succession 
and not together; for it is 
usual to see in one or other of 
the little rooms the tracks of 
bears, leopards, sambhur, pigs, 
jackals, and porcupines; and 
if one of these is missing when 
I guide someone to this ex- 
traordinary place, I am dis- 
appointed. Between the long 
figure of Buddha and the rock 
adark tunnel runs. It is open 
at both ends now, but may 
have been a treasure chamber 
at some remote time, for in a 
fave of equal age I was once 
taken secretly behind a similar 
image and shown some old 
ivory tusks. But now this 
dark corridor is a favourite 
Promenade for leopards, whose 
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fresh tracks are seldom want- 
ing; and before peering in it 
is wise to throw a stone from 
a@ distance so as to give the 
animal time to escape and let 
you see the image without 
diversion. Few indeed among 
wild animals will attack un- 
provoked unless come upon 
so closely and suddenly that 
they think they cannot escape. 
The water-hole by the temple 
is a cistern cut in the stone 
by artificers of two thousand 
years ago if it be as old as the 
earliest writings on the boulders. 
Beside it is carved an inscrip- 


tion as yet not deciphered in. 


letters of about the sixth cen- 
tury A.D. This place can al- 
most be reached by car, and 
yet it remains unknown, and 
thinking upon this, I take hope 
for that other little town with 
its white lotus amid the rocks 
so wild and deserted, and pray 
that it may hold hard to its 
lonely beauty for thousands of 
years to come. 

So these water-holes by the 
caves have their own interest- 
ing history, but I incline to 
think that where there are no 
caves the holes may prove 
some day to be the custodians 
of a history much more remote 
and unexplored. Their ex- 
amination has not yet begun, 
and my hopes may be dis- 
appointed, but there are reasons 
for them. Where there have 
been monasteries it is probable 
that all the water-holes have 
been dug out clean and dry 
at least once, and the mud 
that now lies in them will 
contain nothing older than frag- 
ments of the monks’ pottery ; 
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but in those water-holes where 
no monks have lived there may 
be relics of very much earlier 
periods. Since the season of 
drought is the south-west mon- 
soon, the hunters’ ambushes 
are generally on the opposite 
side of the pool; but not 
always, for unexpected eddies 
in the wind are caused by 
rocks or trees. When no trees 
stand within easy shot of the 
hole, and forty yards is a very 
long shot by moonlight, the 
hunters build little rock hiding- 
places they call ‘forts’ out of 
the boulders that lie around. 
These are sometimes round, 
sometimes square, and often 
formless; and I have sat in 
‘forts’ an hour old, and in 
others that I believe were built 
by stone age man. Now that 
the age of tanks has waned, 
and for as long as forest covers 
the deserted kingdom, water- 
holes will play their part in the 
affairs of animals. Bears may 
die out, and leopards become 
as rare as merciful men, but 
the holes where they drank 
will remain; and for the present, 
while the animals still exist in 
fair numbers, conditions may 
justly be compared with those 
that prevailed before tanks 
were built. Then, as now, the 
animals’ roads led to water- 
holes, and were the highways 
of jungle hunters. Then, as 
now, men sat in ambushes and 
shot at thirsty deer, only with 
arrows instead of bullets. And 
then, as now, the wind blew 
from the south-west. The effec- 
tive range of any weapon by 
moonlight is governed by visi- 
bility, and trajectory has noth- 
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ing to do with it. I have sean 
@ famous rifle-shot who had 
represented England at Bisley 
miss a standing leopard at 
twenty yards in the light of g 
misty moon; so I think the 
hunters of palzolithic time 
sat exactly where men sit now, 
and not improbably made better 
shots. The water-holes should 
contain arrow-heads as well as 
bullets; and the stone tips 
of spears used to finish wounded 
beasts ; and not only weapons, 
but women’s ornaments, drink- 
ing vessels, and perhaps even 
the fossils of human beings. 
For water-holes are sometimes 
dangerous traps. I have de- 
scribed how an elephant fell 
into one and eventually died 
there; and in another hole-I 
found a dead bear. My taste 
runs not in the line of post- 
mortems, but I examined that 
bear and found no wound, 
while the lip was polished and 
the hole was deep. And in 4 
water-hole on the top of 4 
wind-blown hill I found a 
prisoner stranger perhaps than 
even these. It was an ancient 
cistern with perpendicular sides 
cut ten feet deep into the rock; 
and one stormy day when I 
could scarcely stand against 
the gale that tore over the bare 
hill-top, I found a hawk, the 
Indian peregrine falcon, floating 
on the water, still alive, but 
so clemmed with cold that he 
died despite all care, a hot 
blanket, and even a tot of 
whisky. From these observa 
tions I feel it safe to infer that 
water-holes of the best typ, 
canoe-shaped, and deep, and 
free from monastic interference, 
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are likely to contain evidence of 
(eylon’s pre-history more valu- 
able than any sites yet explored. 
I have not dug a water-hole, 
put I did make some search 
in several of the boulder ‘ forts,’ 
and was rewarded by the dis- 
covery of chert and crystal 
flakes foreign to the rock they 
lay on, and certainly brought 
there by men. As to their age 
there was small evidence, for 
on solid rock they might lie 
for ever and sink no further in. 
It is quite possible, of course, 
that jungle men in Ceylon may 
have been using stone-tipped 
alrows in comparatively modern 
times, although at Sigiriya, a 
fortress at its zenith in the 
sixth century A.D. and aban- 
doned before the twelfth, not 
only was iron used abundantly, 
but steel tools were unearthed. 
Water-holes that still con- 
tain water are not necessarily 
the most likely to contain relics 
of prehistoric man. I have 
known a great water-hole to 
spring a leak and run dry 
because a fig-tree found lodg- 
ment in its narrow end, and 
growing stoutly, split the rock. 
Many have silted up; and, 
however deep a hole, it must 
silt up in the long-run if it is 
never dug out ; for dust, leaves, 
the detritus of weathering rock, 
and the animal droppings 
washed into it will ultimately 
fill it. There is no reason why 
@ silted-up hole should not be 
a promising to excavate as 
one in active commission. 
When one reflects how India 
has been invaded over and over 


again from lands to the north- 
ward, and when one considers 
the shape of India, tapering to 
@ point as though formed for 
a funnel to fill Ceylon, and 
how races lose their vigour in 


the tropics and are driven for- 


ward by more vigorous north- 
erners, it is difficult to resist 
the conclusion that Ceylon’s 
water-holes hold the history of 
many invasions. The Straits 
are narrow and easily crossed, 
and there is no case of going 
on, for the next land to the 
south is the Antarctic. 

Some water-holes are known 
to very few men, some to one 
only, for they are valuable 
property when kept secret. 
Rival hunters are feared, but 
I have known cunning men of 
the woods who were willing 
enough to take a Briton to 
their preserves by roundabout 
ways, like unjust taxi-drivers, 
though they would deny all 
knowledge when in the pres- 
ence of their kind. For they 
knew I could not find my way 
back by a path deliberately 
made circuitous and baffling, 
unless I blazed a trail openly. 
Since jungle men often die 
sudden deaths, it must happen 
sometimes that holes are for- 
gotten (and what more likely 
where cities have lost even their 
names ?) and fall once more to 
the service of thirsty animals 
unmolested save by beasts of 
prey; and this gives them a 
chance to prosper, for the 
balance of the jungle is always 
more merciful than the de- 
stroying avarice of men. 
















Ir all began, many years 
ago, 
Assam, where, in John Com- 
pany’s days, it had been neces- 
sary to keep a Gurkha battalion 
for the maintenance of order 
and white prestige among a 
hill tribe recently pacified. 
‘The cantonment had per- 
sisted well into the present 
century; on the whole, a 
delectable spot, where nobody 
bothered the soldier very much, 
and big game was both handy 
and plentiful. In the intervals 
of shooting, polo of a sort, on 
inadequately trained, and there- 
fore ruinously combative, ponies 
of the small local breed, was 
played on a cramped and slop- 
ing ground the southern border 
of which was a mountain tor- 
rent with an eight-foot drop 
into it, and no handrail. The 
only bit of ‘level’ ground in 
the place. Altogether rather a 
sporting course; and, as you 
could hammer the ponies across 
the shins with a crowbar and 
raise no lump, all hands played 
all-out, and the game went like 
fury. 

You are to see, then, the 
opposing ‘back’ coming like 
a lambent flame up the ground, 
dribbling the rather chipped 
ball, and closely attended by 
myself, whose whole job in 
life, for the hectic moment, 
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was to ride him off and stop 
the rush. The ponies went up 
the ground locked together, 
leaning heavily inwards, ears 
laid well back, and snapping at 
each other: keener, if any- 
thing, than their riders. Rather 
a tangle, but quite usual. Sud- 
denly all things vanished in a 
constellation of stars; and 
when Ursa Major, Orion, and 
the Southern Cross had sorted 
themselves out from their sud- 
den rendezvous in the Milky 
Way and things had resumed 
their normal shape, it was 
obvious that my flea-bitten 
grey had crossed its legs, turned 
a complete somersault with, 
and incidentally over, its rider, 
and had left him in mid-field 
in a rather mixed condition, 
which included a _ dislocated 
right shoulder. 

The battalion doctor being, 
fortunately, handy, a twisting 
wrench of the offending joint 
put all things into some sort 
of balance once more, and @ 
hospital dhoolie did the rest im 
transporting the ‘ case ’ to bun- 
galow and bed. So much for 
the opening of what after- 
wards turned out to be quite 
an interesting time. 

Now in that village dogs 
were found, as many dogs there 
be, both mongrel, puppy— 
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an Irish terrier, or ‘tinker’s 
dog, to wit. Through the 
remainder had passed a scour- 
ing scourge of rabies, set afoot 
by a pair of low-bred spaniels 
belonging to the wife of one of 
the majors, and under strong 
suspicion of associating with 
jackals. These, choosing a quiet 
afternoon when nothing else 
was on, to suit some private 
end, went mad and bit—well, 
anything biteable, preferably 
dog, but also including a Com- 
missariat bullock and a couple 
of geese belonging to the second- 
incommand. They laid a 
narow but emphatic trail of 
devastation right through the 
niddle of cantonments, till run 
to earth on the rifle-range and, 
mercifully, dispatched. There- 
after sporadic cases of rabies 
qopped up at frequent inter- 


vals, as dog after dog sud- 
denly developed the latent in- 


fection; so that when, abed 
that afternoon with a very 
sore Shoulder and rather hoping 
for peace and quiet, I saw the 
aforesaid tinker’s dog gyrating 
with slavering jaws madly 
tound the bedroom, there was 
no doubt of what was up. And 
when, again, he jumped on to 
the bed, stood uncertainly on 
four staggering legs, his ginger 
head weaving elliptically from 
tide to side—poor little devil— 
then, without warning, bit me 
m the starboard side of the 
Neck, the damaged shoulder 
Pteventing escape, and then 
fell off the bed again, it was 
obvious that some hard think- 
ing impended. 

The doctor, dropping in later 
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to see how things were going, 
and finding bandages where no 
bandages had been, whistled. 
A quick inspection of the un- 
fortunate offender confined in 
the servants’ quarters ensued : 
“You'll have to get off for 
anti-rabic treatment, first thing 
to-morrow by the mail-tonga.” 
Details. Apparently the chance 
of getting rabies varied in 
intensity with the square of 
the number of days exceed- 
ing five which elapsed between 
bite and treatment. Rabies ? 
More details. They were hardly 
a sleeping-draught for the night 
preceding next dawn, when, in 
company with a sleepy and 
disgruntled servant, the ‘ mul- 
tiple casualty ’ was packed into 
the back seat of the two- 
wheeled, pony - hustled mail- 
cart, which, at an average 
speed of ten miles an hour 
and with frequent changes of 
ponies, played battledore and 
shuttlecock with its occupants 
over a bumpy hill road for seven 
agonising hours. 

One day gone. 

Here the river was reached, 
and the creaky stern-wheeler 
which pottered its way along 
the sandbank-infested reaches 
of one of the larger waterways 
of the world. 

Railhead, and three days 
gone; and one day more 
before the string of decayed 
carriages drawn by the aged 
and tottering engine pulled 
into Calcutta. 

Here things began to move. 
A change of bandages; a new 
sling for the arm, and the 
smooth - running mail train 
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whirling along across the plains 
of India, Punjab-wards. And 
where the landscape had dod- 
dered past the window in syn- 
copated measure, here, thanks 
be, it leaped. Still, seven days 
were past before the train 
decanted us at a small station, 
and, on angular and reluctant 
bazaar ponies, we whacked our 
way up a four thousand foot 
climb into the cloud-hidden 
haven where we would be. 
Luckily, the Pasteur Insti- 
tute kept, and keeps, open 
house at all hours. A quick 
inspection of papers by the 


Director; a few questions ; 
“Here, come behind this 
screen.” A little help in the 











Youth. Isn’t it Conrad who 
tells of youth? Then he would 
understand how and why it 
was that a lad who had been 
thrown heavily at the land- 
scape, dislocated, dog-bitten, 
bumped and hurled about for 
a week on one of the worst 
and most complicated journeys 
in the civilised world, with 
anxiety laid over all like a cold 
dish-cloth, and, at the end, 
injected with the Lord knows 
how many cubic centimetres 
of curative, but none the less 
damnably irritant, poison—how 
then, that lad should wake on 
the morning of the eighth day 
stiff, sore, but glowingly happy 
in the rosy dawn of an Indian 
hill winter, and be ravenous 
for bacon and eggs. B’jove; 
those were the days ! 
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casting of clothes; a table. 
load of gadgets, all steriligeg 
and ready; something queer 
and most damnably unpleasant 
happens at the waist - ling, 
“Thanks, you'll do. Got your 
dog’s brain? Right. Let me 
have it, please. Turn up her 
at eleven to-morrow. What? 
Oh, no; I’m afraid we don't 
run to a hospital here. You'd 
better stay at the Club. Lots 
of other dog-bites there.” And, 
to an obviously unusual back 
view he calls, “Here, you 
aren’t fit to walk or ride. Wait 
a moment while I get you a 
dhoolie. Sit in that arm-chair 
@ moment.” 
Merciful oblivion. 





Somewhere about eleven 4 
dozen of us made our slow way 
down the khud. 

The Institute dealt with 
every class, age, and colour— 
and both sexes. We queued 
up daily, the latest arrivals 
being taken first, and gradu- 
ally assuming a lower place 
on the roll as the twenty-one 
days of the cure progressed. 
There was more in this than 
meets the eye. The daily roll 
of persons injected with the 
anti-rabies serum amounted t0 
between sixty and eighty, and 
for these two hypodermic 
needles only were supplied. 
These commenced the day by 
being quite sharp. But by 
the time they had worked 
through the varying thickness 
of some seventy assorted hides, 
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they took some pushing in, 
and the tail-end patient had 
to hang on tight to something 
frm while the doctor pushed. 
Hence a laudable effort by 
each and every patient to get 
as high up the roster as pos- 
sible. The syringe, as thick 
as a moderate-sized breakfast 
sausage, held several cubic 
centimetres of the serum, and 
all this was injected under the 
skin of the bared waist-line— 
or, in the case of some of the 
patients, where the waist-line 
ought to have been,—immedi- 
ately resulting in a hemi- 
spherical swelling, of which 
more anon. 

Thence, but strictly sub rosa, 
to the rabbitry. Now, as we 
have seen, every patient 


brought with him, if in any 
way possible, the brain of the 


dog which had bitten him. 
An extract from this was in- 
jected into a healthy rabbit, 
which was forthwith shut into 
&@ numbered hutch, and the 
transaction entered in a book. 
For a small consideration it 
was possible not only to ascer- 
tain from the records babu the 
number of one’s own particular 
rabbit, but daily to obtain 
aecess as well to the row of 
cages. Here the patient— 
vividly conscious of the fact 
that, whether anti-rabic treated 
or not, he could not be abso- 
lutely certain of immunity till 
tix months had elapsed from 
the time of first infection— 
might be found, intensely in- 
terested in the health of his 
Tabbit. Going in, one might 
meet a fellow-patient coming 
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out, the gloom or joy on his 
face exactly commensurate with 
the apparent health of No. 29 
or No. 47. A whispered ‘‘ How’s 
yours this morning ? ” answered 
by a cheery “Fine! Damn 
fine rabbit that. Eats like a 
horse, and kicks gravel! ”— 
or possibly a gloomy shake of 
the head—or even, “‘ Oh, Lord ! 
dead!” Lest it harrow the 
reader too much, let me explain 
that, of course, the injection of 
the dog-brain extract into the 
rabbit was quite unaccompanied 
by any form of treatment; so 
that the death of the rabbit by 
no means argued a correspond- 
ing fatality to its human oppo- 
site number, who, with be- 
devilled abdomen, was enjoy- 
ing all the benefits of the Cure. 

Thence the daily and, in 
view of the condition of one’s 
tummy, painful climb up the 
hillside to the quarters behind 
the Club. Here let me explain 
that the almost immediate effect 
of the injection was that the 
half cricket-ball which straight- 
way resulted, under the skin, 
commenced forthwith to itch 
and burn like wildfire, the im- 
pulse of the patient to tear 
himself to bits with his finger- 
nails being almost irresistible. 
The cure for this was to lie flat 
on the back in bed, while the 
bearer, armed with a whisky 
bottle full of water many 
degrees hotter than was com- 
fortable, slowly rolled the im- 
provised rolling-pin up and 
down master’s agonised and 
itching middle, after the man- 
ner of cooks and a pastry- 
board. This had to be done 
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thoroughly, since it took some 
forty-eight hours to reduce the 
swelling; and, as alternate 
sides of the tummy were in- 
jected daily, there were only 
forty-eight hours in which to 
get it done. Woe betide him 
who presented to the needle 
an area still swollen and itch- 
ing; the double effect was 
indescribable. 

The muster-roll of patients 
was remarkable not only for 
the wide diversity of social and 
racial types represented—which, 
as was quite fitting, met on a 
level of equality when it was 
a@ question of roster precedence, 
—but also for the unimaginable 
diversity of the things which 
had bitten them. Of course, 
the actual bite by the teeth of 
a rabid dog was the normal ; 
and, in this respect, the pre- 
dominant class of patient was 
the ‘sweeper,’ the lowest caste 
of household menial, to the 
care of which the sahib’s dog 
is invariably committed. But 
there were also ‘ dog-licks,’ 
where a dog, subsequently 
dying of rabies, was suspected 
of having licked the hand of 
the owner, what time he had 
an unhealed cut on it. There 
were also those who had handled 
dog-chains in similar circum- 
stances, also simple ‘ contacts ’ 
and ‘suspects.’ But the one 
bond in common which sent 
‘ bites,’ ‘licks,’ and pure imagi- 
nation travelling hot-footed to 
the Institute was the vivid 
realisation of the excruciating 
death to be expected of un- 
treated rabies, however ac- 
quired. 


Setting aside dogs, however, 
it was astounding to find what 
@ number of other animals 
could not only acquire rabies, 
but could hand it on to map- 
kind. There was quite a sprink- 
ling of cat-bites, including the 
victim of a pair of Siamese 
cats, which, with Siamese 
unanimity, had gone mad simul- 
taneously, and had died a twin 
death on the verandah (the 
sequel, as I heard it after. 
wards, being that the owner 
buried them at the bottom of 
his vine, which that year pro- 
duced grapes of an unantici- 
pated profusion and quality). 
There was a lady who had 
been bitten on the nape of the 
neck by a rabid horse—a bad 
case. There was the sahib who 
had assisted at the skinning 
of a tiger which he had shot, 
whose ante-mortem behaviour 
had been so peculiar as to have 
warranted description to the 
regimental doctor, who had 
diagnosed rabies, probably from 
attendant jackals, those widely 
distributed and prolific dis- 
seminators of the scourge. Last 
of all, there was a group com- 
posed of a subaltern and four 
elephant mahouts from distant 
Burma. They belonged to one 
of the Military Police battalions, 
which in those days owned 
their own transport elephants. 
The largest and favourite 
Jumbo of the team had been 
bitten by the subaltern’s rabid 
fox-terrier, and had spent 4 
week in the indescribable 
agonies and contortions of it- 
evitable death, what time the 
slow-moving, wheels of head- 
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quarter officialdom were’ being 
urged by frantic messages from 
the battalion to sanction the 
pitiable but valuable beast’s 
destruction. At the thought 
of those tons of maddened 
muscle, chained fore and aft, 
and attended day and night 
by the devoted band of helpers, 
whose only power of allevia- 
tion lay in inducing the poor 
beast to swallow half-pound 
lumps of pure opium between 
the convulsions, the imagina- 
tion boggles. Not until the 
merciful heavy-bore bullet had 
finished the tragedy did they 


pack up and make for the’ 


Institute, ten days’ journey 
away, they who—off and on 
for days—had been beslavered 
with deadly infection from 
the whirling trunk. It speaks 
volumes for the versatility of 
the Indian Army officer that 
he who, two short years 
previously, had been going 
through a normal Sandhurst 
training should suddenly have 
found himself called upon 
to give improvised and emerg- 
ent veterinary first-aid to a 
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rabid elephant in the back- 
blocks of Burma, and to adopt 
a line which, the Director 
of the Institute afterwards 
told him, was the only one 
that could have been of any 
use. 
So thus we queued up daily ; 
dog-bite, cat-bite, licks, con- 
tacts, horses, tigers, elephants, 
memsahib, sahib, child, native, 
and toddling piccanin — the 
names called out in strict order 
of precedence. Step behind the 
screen; indicate your chosen 
spot (a courteous concession 
this to the shrinking patient) ; 
hang on tight; z-z-z-zz, the 
peculiar sensation of the in- 
jected serum; scramble back 
into shed clothing; and so to 
bed (and bottle). And may 
I tell those who know not, 
that sensations of an altogether 
peculiar and specialised kind 
are to be experienced by him 
whose daily fate for three weeks 
it is to be punctured in imme- 
diate succession to an Indian 
sweeper—he, the toughness of 
whose hide would blunt an 


assegai. 


Ii. 


In the inadequate house pro- 
vision of the station it so hap- 
pened that all the white in- 
habitants lived at the Club; 
and, during the three weeks in 
which I shared the martyrdom 
common to all the rabies 
patients, it was my good-fortune 
to have what meals a tor- 
mented tummy permitted. at 
the table occupied by one of 


the most varied collections of 
practical scientists which it 
has ever been my good-fortune 
to meet. These, enthusiasts 
each in his own job, were a 
stimulating means of escape 
from many wearying hours of 
the talk of symptoms, rabbits, 
and what not which went on at 
the other tables; and, by 
sitting open-mouthed and re- 
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ceptive at the feet of wisdom, 
I was given’much in exchange 
for ‘intelligent silence.’ So 
that when, at long last, I had 
completed my three weeks’ 
course and owned a waistline 
scarified into the complicated 
patterns of that of a tattooed 
Nilotic negress, I had also 
acquired one or two firm friends 
and some very companionable 
acquaintances. Having still full 
possession of five prospective 
weeks of the two months’ leave 
usually given on these occa- 
sions, I decided to stay where 
I was. The scientists offered 
to the layman that most un- 
usual hospitality, their inner 
secrets and the workings 
thereof. New vistas of un- 
imagined interest appeared. 
The thing seemed too good 
to be missed. 

Now, for the full understand- 
ing of what may appear, at 
first sight, to be medical clown- 
ing, it should be remembered 
that the period in which we 
lived coincided with the open- 
ing years of King Edward 
VII.’s reign, when — whether 
post hoc or propter hoc—India 
suddenly ‘got religion’ in the 
form of medico-mania; and 
those at the top who were 
responsible no less for the 
health of the ryot than for that 
of the Services, for some reason 
hidden in the impulses of mass- 
psychology made a concerted 
effort to bring into line with 
the very latest scientific know- 
ledge the, to say the least of 
it, archaic systems which had 
been good, or bad, enough for 
our grandfathers in the days of 


(Jan. 


the Mutiny, and had descended 
to us. 

Money, brains, and experts 
to wield them, appeared from 
the most unexpected sources, 
The Very Greatest of All the 
Viceroys waved a stately hand 
and emitted afew rounded sen- 
tences ; and, lo and behold, it 
was 80. 

The hill-top on the flanks of 
which lay the Pasteur Insti- 
tute had suddenly sprung into 
life with an assortment of 
Government scientific, experi- 
mental, and research stations, 
where the weirdest things were 
investigated, concocted, and 
brought into being by prolific 
and enthusiastic brains. Not, 
indeed, of the grave and rever- 
end signor in a black coat, 
but of a shirt-sleeved, perspir- 
ing selection of indomitable 
enthusiasts whose open - ail 
habits were visible in browned 
forearms and the bared knees 
of khaki shorts, anything but 
conventional. Nor let it be 
thought that research in India 
was carried out under condi- 
tions which now obtain in 
Gower Street or at Putney 
Heath ; India, where the best 
air is thick with fortuitous 
contamination, where the hands 
and clothing of subordinates 
are a mass of potential infec- 
tion; where the investigator 
has to be careful lest one of 
the many drops of moisture 
from a teeming forehead should 
introduce unexpected develop- 
ments into the carefully guarded 
brew over which he leans, and 
where the simplest writing 18 
impossible without a strip of 
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plotting-paper under the bared 
forearm to prevent it from 
sticking to the paper. Here 
we had research, with a spade : 
the real M‘Kay. I repeat that 
this was fall many years ago ; 
put what are, nowadays, the 
commonplaces of expert in- 
vestigation, and accepted scien- 
tifie facts, were in those days 
making a very uphill struggle 
of it; and it may be of in- 
terest to know what queer— 
in some cases, what very queer 
—beginnings gave rise to the 
ultimate invaluable results. 

A large and well-planned 
Research Institute was being 
built on the topmost pinnacle 
of the station; and while it 
was still in process of con- 
struction, the officer selected 
to be its Director had installed 
himself in a makeshift labora- 
tory the plaster on the walls 
of which was still wet when 
he moved in, and which re- 
sounded with the blows of 
stone-masons, bricklayers, and 
carpenters in the adjacent 
rooms. Here he assembled 
round him half a dozen chosen 
associates, keen as mustard 
and all out to learn. 

Their first task was the pro- 
duction in large quantities of 
that invaluable anti - typhoid 
vaccine which, in the end, 
brought down the incidence 
of this scourge among white 
troops from 40 per cent of 
average cases to something less 
than one. It is difficult to 
Tealise that, within the memory 
of most of us, Roberts’ army 
at Bloemfontein lost over ten 
thousand men in two months 
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from typhoid, where, had they 
had the safeguards discovered 
shortly afterwards, the number 
would have been under a hun- 
dred. Nowadays every officer 
and man throughout the Ser- 
vice gets the defence as a 
matter of routine, and all is 
well. Set that aside for a 
moment. So sure is the pro- 
tection and so simple, that it 
lacks features of interest. But 
another safeguard of intense 
personal interest to every man, 
woman, and child throughout 
India was the production of 
snake anti-venene, the deaths 
from snake -bite throughout 
India having, in one of the 
recorded years, reached the 
high total of twenty thousand. 

The process is simple. Poison 
is collected from the captive 
snake by inducing him to bite 
on to a deeply concave watch- 
glass; the few drops of pale 
yellow death join others of a 
similar nature previously col- 
lected; the different poisons, 
for a technical reason, must 
never be mixed. The liquid is 
evaporated, crystallised, and 
bottled as a granulated white 
powder, whence a tiny modicum 
is taken and injected into the 
veins of a horse, or horses, 
kept for the purpose, the dose 
being very gradually increased 
at intervals until the horse is 
able to take a full injection, 
or more, of, let us say, cobra 
poison, and be none the worse 
for it. Blood is then drawn off 
from a vein in the neck of the 
horse ; the serum is separated 
from the blood and _ bottled 
off into tiny glass capsules. 
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and, issued to hospitals through- 
out the land, forms a ready- 
made first-aid for injection into 
a snake victim, and thereby 
gives him the chance of sur- 
vival which would otherwise 
be negligible. 

The good-natured Director, 
who sat next to me at table, 
had asked me to drop in and 
see his show. Needless to say, 
I did so. And the first thing 
he did when showing me round 
was to open a small cupboard 
in the wall and display a row 
of innocent-looking bottles ap- 
parently filled with common 
table salt. 

“One and a half lakhs’ 
worth! there,” said he. “‘ Afraid 
of its being stolen? Not much. 
It’s about the least marketable 
article on the face of the earth ”’ 
—and he shut the door care- 
fully. Asked why it should 
be so valuable, he explained 
the high wages involved in 
snake-catching and collecting, 
by slow degrees, what must 
have been gallons of poison 
to provide the evaporated pow- 
der. Of a truth, few men 
would fancy the job. But it 
was typical of the catchemalivo 
condition of the chaotic equip- 
ment with which he had to be 
satisfied, to begin with, that 
the. cupboard door was locked 
with a two-rupee bazaar pad- 
lock which a crooked hairpin 
could have picked. 

And see, now, how tiny things 
may sometimes convulse em- 
pires. It so happened that, 


some months after my stay, a 
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critical situation arose in the 
sudden need for the produc. 
tion of the vaccine which would 
immunise against bubonic 
plague. India, as everybody 
knows, is not only in a con- 
stant condition of plague, which 
either lies dormant or flares 
up into terrific epidemics, but 
was the exporter of the com- 
modity to Europe in days long 
anterior to the Black Death. 
The population literally takes 
it lying down, though, with its 
tortuous Oriental mentality, it 
gives a sheep-like acquiescence 
to the white man’s efforts to 
fight the scourge; sheep-like 
in more ways than one, since 
it is liable to the same ovine 
panics. Now it so happened 
that the beginnings of the 
Research Institute coincided 
with on :of the worst plague 
epidemics of modern times; 
this, centred in Bombay, called 
for urgent measures, and what 
as good as the new plague- 
serum treatment ? 

What happened next re 
mained, for half a generation, 
one of the puzzles of medical 
science. To give its solution 
to-day can harm nobody. The 
protagonists are dead, or far 
from any activity. In any 
case, the thing was the purest 
accident, such as may happen 
in the best regulated systems. 
Anyhow, what happened was 
that in answer to a wild 8.08. 
from the Bombay side, the 
Institute rolled up its sleeves, 
and for weeks drove itself 
haggard and sleepless in the 








1 Say, £11,000. 
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production of plague vaccine. 
This, brewed under the eye of 
—very often at the hands of— 
the master-mind, was bottled 
off into glass capsules. Each 
capsule, twice as thick and as 
long a8 @ man’s thumb, con- 
tained one dose. The open 
end of the carefully sterilised 
tube was drawn to a fine point 
in the flame of a bunsen-burner, 
and, a tiny hole being left for 
the emission of air, was placed 
in what was known as a cent- 
rifugalising machine, which, 
highly geared and at an alarm- 
ing pace whirling the capsules 
placed in swinging metal 
pockets round its edge, shook 
the contents down into the 
butt of the capsule and al- 
lowed of the glass being finally 
sealed in a flame, and thereby 
protected from any possible 
contamination. 

Thus sealed, the tubes were 
carefully labelled, packed, and 
despatched to the Bombay 
plague-centre, whence they were 
distributed broadcast to out- 
lying hospitals and dispensaries, 
the most striking results by 
the new scientific treatment 
being confidently anticipated 
by all. The event was, indeed, 
striking. From far and wide 
came reports of death by 
tetanus, following on each in- 
jection. The natives panicked 
wholesale. The Poona Brahmin 
class, ever fishers in troubled 
waters, spread the instant re- 
port that the sahibs were poison- 
ing the people. Riots occurred. 





The native press worked over- 
time. Hysteria raged. There 
it was ; we told you so; once 
let the sahibs interfere with the 
inscrutable workings of Mai 
Kali? and your violent and 
painful death is certain ! 

There was the deuce to pay. 

In answer to every imagin- 
able form of imprecatory ac- 
cusation, the Institute offered, 
and got, the closest investiga- 
tion of its actions and methods. 
An inspecting committee found, 
and reported, the methods of 
manufacture flawless. 

After some six months of 
convulsion, in which every evil 
passion that could be scraped 
together by the mischief- 
mongers, and every pacificatory 
action possible by Government 
and by its rapidly greying dis- 
trict officials, had been exerted 
to the full, the panic died down. 
To-day the whole thing has 
passed into oblivion, and the 
plague vaccine is accepted with 
confidence by all. But it was 
an ugly time while it lasted. 

By the purest chance one 
of the assistant doctors at the 
Institute discovered how the 
trouble had occurred; and, 
wise man, kept his counsel till, 
many years later, he met me, 
and told me. Apparently the 
new centrifugalising machine, 
fresh from England, had, on 
arrival, been found to be out 
of order. Its repair awaited 
the arrival from district head- 
quarters of a skilled white 
mechanic. Meanwhile the 





1 The Goddess of Destruction, at whose sacred hands all epidemics are 


reverently accepted by the Indian masses. 
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hurry of the vaccine produc- 
tion was in full blast. The 
Eurasian medical subordinate 
—long ago passed to where all 
is covered by the Great For- 
giveness,—whose job it was to 
centrifugalise and flame-seal the 
capsules, found them piling up 
on his hands, and no workable 
machine. Being of an inventive 
frame of mind, he devised his 
own. He sent a peon flying to 
the nearest junk-shop in the 
bazaar, with orders to bring 
back the hind wheel of a 
bicycle, its chain, and its pedal. 
An axle was fixed upright on a 
properly sterilised table; the 
gear-wheel, with its pedal, was 
fixed the proper distance away, 
on a similar axle, and con- 
nected to the main wheel. The 
small metal hinged pockets 
were fixed each to where the 
spokes met the outer rim of 
the large wheel, and set re- 
volving at high speed by turn- 
ing the pedal. It worked. 

In went the capsules, care- 
fully handled. Turn it, Ram 
Baksh. Turn like mad ! 

Round went the wheel at a 
frantic pace, till Ram Baksh 
was breathless. Stop! Hach 
capsule was picked out of its 
socket with a pair of sterilised 
forceps, inspected, safely sealed, 
and put carefully aside—to all 
seeming, safe, harmless, un- 
contaminated, and inviolable. 
And so forward, batch after 
batch, for three days, till, the 
proper machine having been 
repaired, the improvised gad- 
get was dismantled and flung 
on the dust-heap. 

Now, it would have been 
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easier to see, than to gather 
from this lame description, what 
had occurred. The sterilised 
tubes had been put into their 
sockets, handled by nothing 
which could contaminate them, 
and similarly removed. But 
during the sixty seconds dur. 
ing which the wheel whizzed 
round and round at a pace 
which precluded observation of 
what was happening, the base 
of each capsule pocket flew 
outwards, as it was planned 
to fly, till it lay horizontally 
in its flight. Yes; but as each 
capsule, in obedience to the 
laws of centrifugal force, lay 
over to the horizontal and its 
base projected outwards, s0, 
also, did its glass tip project 
inwards ; and during one heetic 
minute, every one of those 
open nozzles, afterwards 80 
carefully sealed, was rubbed 
with irresistible force against 
the rim of a wheel which, in 
the nature of all bicycle wheels 
in a damp Indian summer, 
must have been thick with 
tetanus germs. 

Needless to say, nothing of 
the sort would have been pos- 
sible in the right machine, which 
three days later came into use, 
and was afterwards inspected 
by the committee. 

A pure mischance, as much 
@ mischance as a spark in & 
munitions factory, which, ex- 
ploding, flattens half a city, 
and with an equal casualty list. 


It was not, however, all mis- 
chance and tragedy in that 
realm of brains and _ bodies 
working overtime. 
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‘It is in no spirit of apology, 
put rather as recording simple 
fact, that I say that among 
guch a diversity of specialised 
prains—each riding its hobby 
atan unbitted pace and through 
maccustomed ways—many pre- 
fer-normal things were, as 
direct consequence, thought, 
said, and done. Here we had 
men who, not content with the 
overwhelming work of their 
daily job, used their rare leisure 
moments in launching out into 
the peculiar experiments which 
seem to be inseparable from an 
active brain in full possession 
of a laboratory ; as witness the 
surprising things, varying be- 
tween the nauseating and the 
detonatingly hazardous, hatched 
in the lab. by boys of the 
modern side, when Jove nods. 
Much, however, was plain and 
painstaking research, in elabo- 
rating and adapting the learn- 
ing evolved in Europe to the 
sudden confrontation with the 
necessities of India. There was 
therefore little to surprise, in 
the tale told to me—again, 
many years afterwards—by one 
of the doctors of the Institute. 
He, afflicted with a violent 
cold in the head which kept him 
busy and miserable every year 
from November to February, 
determined to flatten it out by 
the methods which were at 
that time still in the stage of 
experiment ; colds in the head, 
a8 everyone knows, but did not 
know then, being caused by a 
bug; it has a name; no 
matter. 

Now the theory of vaccines, 
to this layman, appears to be 





this. The bug is caught, killed, 
made into a brew, and injected 
into the recipient. Presently 
the live bug arrives, enters, 
and, finding the blood littered 
with the dead bodies of his 
friends and relations, panics, 
and makes for the nearest exit. 
The effect is much heightened 
if the bug which is actually 
and successfully attacking the 
patient can be caught, killed, 
and injected; since that sec- 
tion of the bug family which is 
active gets a far worse fright 
if the dead bodies which he 
meets floating about are recog- 
nisably his own relations. The 
thing then becomes an auto- 
vaccine ; and such is the callous- 
ness of the bug that in nine 
cases out of ten it needs this 
personal appeal to his feelings 
before he will make up his mind 
to depart altogether. 

This bug-strafing subject has 
been reduced by keen brains 
to an art, and includes mathe- 
matical calculations whereby 
it is possible to tell how many 
millions of the dead bodies can 
be put into a cubic centimetre 
of fluid, and a graph produced 
showing the rise and fall of the 
resistance, as tested by taking 
a drop of blood from the in- 
jected patient and putting it 
up against an equal strength 
of the active bug, the fear- 
some complications then being 
watched with much interest 
through a microscope. The 
blood’s power of keeping its 
end up is measured on to a 
scale, and it is a peculiarity 
of the blood that for the first 
day or so during which the 
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jumble of live and dead bugs 
is sorting itself into ordered 
progress, a deep and depressing 
reaction takes place. This 
depressed period may be se- 
rious if it lasts too long, 
hence the necessity of starting 
with small doses, even though 
measured in millions, of the 
dead bug. 

In the making of the vaccine 
at the Institute the liquid was 
drawn up out of a shallow glass 
dish through a very long thin 
pipette marked into intricate 
graduations. These had some 
obscure reference to the ‘ mil- 
lions ’ in the dose. The whole 
thing worked on the metric 
system, a strange medium to 
X., who for this reason seems 
to have got his figures wrong 
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and shifted a decimal point 
one step too far to the right, 
With the result that he gaye 
himself a dose ten times too 
big. It nearly blew his head 
off. He was remarkably ill, and 
was still in bed when I went 
down the hill. But meeting 
him again some years later and 
being rather surprised to see him 
still alive, I asked how he had 
fared. ‘‘ Wonderful dope that,” 
he said. “It nearly killed me. 
But the upward rebound was 
simply terrific. I swallowed 
both my adenoids, developed a 
full baritone singing voice, ac- 
quired air passages like a sperm 
whale, and have never had 
sniff or snuffie from that day 
to this. Didit. In once. Like 
to try it?” 


Iv. 


Long before I had exhausted 
the possibilities of the Research 
Institute and the indulgence 
of its Director—and, goodness 
knows, there were more marvels 
to carry away in one’s head 
than space would ever permit 
of record here,—the Directors 
of the other Institutes at our 
table were suggesting visits 
each to his own particular 
stamping-ground, where each 
produced results which, if they 
began by moving in the rhythm 
of the Funeral March of a 
Marionette, soon settled into 
@ smooth and steady output of 
invaluable achievement. 

Imprimis, there was the Veter- 
inary Research Institute, which 
revelled in the unaccustomed 


lore of rinderpest, foot-and- 
mouth disease, cow-pox, and 
goodness knows what other 
ailments of India’s sacred cattle, 
interference with the peculiar 
habits of which—whether living 
or approximately dead—was, 
and for all I know may still 
be, hotly resented by the mild 
Hindu. Here the Director, 
informative and entertaining 
as were all the others, yet 
showed a certain sensitiveness 
under close questioning, so that 
any peculiar convulsions in the 
working out of his prophy- 
lactics remained behind the 
purdah. To this day the Veter- 
inary Institute’s job must be 
a thankless one, faced as it is 
with native opposition ranging 
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from hostility down to that 
fatalistic acquiescence in the 
suffering of dumb animals which 
to us is as abominable as it is 
reprehensible. 

Close by stood the Agricul- 
tural Research Station—skilled 
in wheat-rust, long-stapled cot- 
ton, boll-worm, lime-content in 
riee, Manures, and what not. 
To the lasting regret of its 
personnel, who dreamt of brain- 
waves on @ cool hill-top, it was 
afterwards removed to the 
Plains, where the crops which 
formed the basis of its experi- 
mental labours could be laid 
out flat, and not pinned like 
an exhibit on to the precipi- 
tous hillside. Remembering the 
intense conservatism of the 
Hindu cultivator, one is in- 
dined to think that this was 
an even more thankless ex- 
penditure of brains than that 
of the Vets. 

But of all the peculiar sub- 
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hol content of the highly col- 
oured rotgut fire-water of the 
bazaars is all but impossible. 
In a land, moreover, of three 
hundred and forty million in- 
habitants where the plain 
cookery lore of the housewife 
has, from time immemorial, 
included all the simple recipes 
whereby any form of starch or 
sugar may be turned into potent 
drink. Domiciliary visits, apart 
from being inadvisable, would 
be impossible ; so private brew- 
ing goes by default. As an 
instance of the difficulty: the 
brown man shins up the palm- 
tree, gathers a sickly sweet 
juice from its top, descends, 
and places the liquid in an 
earthenware bowl previously 
smeared inside with lime. He 
does this, say, at 1 P.M. Up to 
3.59 P.M. the liquor is a harm- 
less, though rather nauseating, 
equivalent of our lemon-squash ; 
at 4 P.M. exactly it turns into a 


jects of which the friendly hair-raising fluid, having drunk 
scientists raised the purdah, which a man forthwith ascends 
commend me to that of the to keep company with gods, 
Excise. Inaretired spot which or descends into the brute 
was well down the hillside, creation, as his psychology may 
and which took some finding, direct. At 3.59 it is bland, even 
stood an unobtrusive building praiseworthy; at 4 P.M. it is 
which housed activities alto- most emphatically excisable. 
gether disproportionate to its Now what are you to do with 
appearance. Here, indeed, in people like that? Is a police- 


the Excise Research Station, 
great things and passing queer 
came to pass. 

Let us note at the outset 


man to stand over the bowl, 
and time the beastly explosive 
with a stop-watch ? 

The most that can be done 


that the Indian Government is to subject all public liquor 
Makes perfectly legitimate shops in the bazaars to taxa- 
Money out of excise on native tion, according to an attempted 
spirits, an intensely compli- standardisation of the alcohol 
cated subject in a land where content of the stuff permitted 
any standardisation of the alco- tobe sold; and here was where 
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the Excise Research got most 
of its work : that, and analysing 
any new alcoholic invention 
which the ever-fertile Hindu 
brain might devise. As a side- 
line, and by no means an unim- 
portant one, there were the 
endless aspects of narcotic 
poisons and drugs with which 
the Indian underworld often 
squares its personal differences, 
sent up by the police for 
analysis and report. Here, it 
was vividly realised, was in- 
finitely varied and quite un- 
touched subject-matter for those 
who make money by crime and 
murder novels, the author need- 
ing but to sit on the doorstep 
and reach out for his facts as 
they slid past. 

David ap Rhys Evans (let 
us call him), the Director, was 
a Welshman of fertile brain 
and, like all his countrymen, 
of boundless energy. Not con- 
tent with a daily job which 
would have caused a strike in 
@ convict prison, he was always 
ready for side experiments. 
He had an ambition, among 
other things, to produce a 
tabloid concentrate of spiritu- 
ous matter which—though my 
description of this may be 
wrong—when diluted at a quart 
of water to the pilule, would 
form a valuable portable ad- 
junct to the curing of skins 
of animals on a shikar trip. 
Further joys cropped up, as 
when the Club Secretary told 
him that he suspected the head 
khitmatgar of opening the Club 
whisky bottles, extracting a 
considerable portion of their 
contents, and filling up with 
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water. “I'll fix him,” gaiq 
Evans; “bring me two or 
three of your new bottles.” 
These, apparently untouched, 
were presently handed back, 
and were stored with the re- 
mainder. Next evening the 
khitmatgar waited outside the 
office to see the Secretary. Ad- 
mitted, he produced a freshly 
opened whisky bottle. “ Very 
bad whisky coming this lot, 
sahib. Look ’’—and he held 
forward a bottleful of bright 
liquid of a baleful green colour, 
in the midst of which floated, 
and apparently fought, a pair 
of full-fledged butterflies. 

But Evans’ real brain-wave 
came with a theory the de- 
velopment of which I was 
privileged to witness from its 
birth to the point where it met 
@ sudden and emphatic death. 
Evans had read somewhere a 
long and circumstantial account 
of the rather ghoulish experi- 
ments of a French scientist 
whose line of country was the 
weighing of unfortunates in 
articulo mortis, and proving, by 
a@ minute loss of weight at the 
moment of death, that the soul 
has actual specific gravity. Fur- 
ther, there were the experiments, 
back in the ‘eighties, of 4 
certain doctor in Dublin who 
dabbled in spiritualism, and 


who had produced figures show- 


ing the variations in weight of 
a medium placed on a weighing 
chair with his feet clear of the 
ground, corresponding with the 
psychic phenomena produced 
during periods of trance—in 
this case amounting not to 
fractions of a gramme a8 Ie 
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gorded by the Frenchman, but 
to several pounds. 

Very well, thought Evans. 
Now, if the body loses weight 
through the departure, whether 
temporary or permanent, of the 
spirit to other regions, the con- 
yerse must be equally true, and 
an unexplainable increase of 
weight be expected if the psyche 
could be abnormally intensi- 
fed—as, for instance, in the 
hypersesthesia of intoxication. 

Forthwith, he set his theory 
to the test. He hired half a 
dozen hillman coolies—cheerful, 
idle ragamuffins, each with a 
wild rose or a sprig of haw- 
thorn tucked between cap and 
ear—and housed them in a 
godown behind the Institute. 
On a fixed monthly pay, and 
no duties except to take what 
the sahib gave them to drink, 
and, at stated intervals, to be 
placed in a weighing - chair. 
When the news got abroad, he 
had to keep the swarming 
candidates off with a stick. 

Anyhow, he put the six 
through a graduated course, in 
which the stuff administered 
was carefully weighed before- 
hand. He got some surprising 
results almost at once; his 
theory was proved up to the 
hilt. But what puzzled him 
and prevented him, as a scien- 
tist, from publishing his results, 
was the fortuitous and arbitrary 
way in which the figures varied. 
He showed me some of his 
graphs; the thin red lines 
certainly seemed to dance about 
in the most extraordinary 
fashion. 

He persevered. He not only 
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intended to work out a con- 
stant figure, but even had 
visions of producing different 
grades of weighable psychic 
intensification with varying 
brands of whisky! In the midst 
of it all a worthy English 
weekly, which had as its pre- 
siding goddess a lady noted no 
less for the scantiness of her 
clothing than for her habitual 
residing place at the bottom of 
a well—whose editor (I repeat, 
it was many years ago) had a 
flair for ferreting out other 
people’s private concerns and 
turning them into artificialised 
public scandals—this journal 
got wind of his perfectly harm- 
less activities with the coolies, 
and made a nine days’ sensation 
of them. The Indian Govern- 
ment had to take notice; had 
the honour to inquire ; finally, 
had the honour most emphatic- 
ally to direct ... 

Full stop. 

Evans was inconsolable. 

Some time later I, having at 
last seemingly exhausted the 
informative reservoir of my 
table-mates, and having packed 
to go down the hill again, was 
smoking an after-breakfast pipe 
in the Club verandah, and, in 
company with several others, 
was waiting for my coolies. 
Suddenly broke out the hades 
of a shindy. The bazaar down 
the road was shouting itself 
hoarse; screams and yells rent 
the air; dust flew; dogs and 
hens scattered and fled in all 
directions; and out of the 
turmoil burst a maniac appari- 
tion. A full-grown man-size 
langur monkey of the hill jungle, 
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the venerable grey hair which 
framed his black face fluffed 
out to startling proportions, 
his long skinny arms whirling 
like flails and his legs going 
like piston-rods, came tearing 
up the centre of the road at a 
pace of knots, and, foaming at 
the mouth, flashed past the 
Club and on into the blue. 

A yelping mob of pi-dogs 
followed, though obviously keep- 
ing at a respectful distance. 

“ What the... .” 

A moment or two later arrived 
Evans, breathless, dishevelled, 
and with a deep and freely- 
bleeding rent*down one side 
of his face. 

“Seen a monkey anywhere ? ” 

We had seen a monkey. 
Proceeding on urgent® private 
affairs. Want him ? 

“No. For the Lord’s sake, 
let him rip. I was afraid he’d 
tear the bazaar up by the roots. 
Damned volcano...” And 
then, disjointedly, he told us 
how, being defeated on the 
coolie business and his experi- 
ments being still far from com- 
plete, he had had a brain-wave. 
If he mightn’t have coolies, 
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he’d have a monkey. He'd 
offered five rupees reward for 
@ good specimen brought in, 
which, caged up, he had filied 
with the experimental juice, 
“Tt was like pouring whisky 
down a sink; he took three- 
quarters of a bottleful without 
making sign or sound; solemn 


_@8 an owl; so I gave him some 


more. Suddenly the whole dose 
seemed to grip him, all in once 
—not gradually, you wunder- 
stand, like you and me; but 
all in a flash, as though he’d 
suddenly grasped what I wanted. 
He just exploded, went straight 
in off the deep end. Went 
through the bars of the heavy 
bamboo cage as though they 
were @ paper hoop, and flashed 
up the khud and into the 
bazaar. 

** Ah, well...” 

Where was he off to? Evans 
seemed to think that, in the 
langur’s condition of imperfect 
education, he had gone off with 
@ minimum of delay to confide 
in the female of the species, 
which—for this once at any- 
rate—was less deadly than the 
male. 
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RUMFY. 


BY VIVIAN GORDON. 


VIll. THE EBB-TIDE. 


WHEN the capital of the 
Northern Territory was first 
established, its sponsors named 
it Palmerston, but everybody 
resolutely persisted in calling 
it Port Darwin. When they 
seb up a civil service to ad- 
minister it, the civil servants 
proceeded to occupy themselves 
with gold-mining. When they 
made it a free port to stimulate 
its development, it obstinately 
retrogressed. When they found 
pearl-shell in its harbour, tbe 
swift tides prevented them from 
fishing it. When they tried to 
make it the focus of a great 
sugar-growing industry, the 
white ants came along and 
ate up all the sugar-cane. And, 
finally, when they decided to 
establish it as the gateway to 
Australia by making it the 
northern terminus of a great 
trans-continental railway, its 
trailhead got as far as the gold- 
fields at Pine Creek and settled 
down there, about a thousand 
miles from the southern rail- 
head, which similarly came to 
rest at a place called Oonadatta. 
Thus the driveway from the 
gate up to the house, as it 
were, was left unfinished, 8o 
that the Gateway remains un- 
wed as such, and visitors to 
Australia still come in by such 
‘holes in the fence ’ as Sydney, 
Melbourne, and other little 


apertures of which you have 
heard. So you may take it that 
Darwin, a8 a town, has been 
wayward in its infancy and 
thwarted in its adolescence, 
and, unless they complete that 
driveway, will probably never 
grow up at all. 

However, when Rumfy Pott 
reached there it was in the hey- 
day of its highest hopes over 
the building of the railway, 
with a small white community 
doing the high-hoping, and a 
large Asiatic population doing 
most of the hard work. In 
other words, an almost ideal 
spot—barring the _ climate, 
which admittedly is extremely 
hot. 

Rumfy Pott was told on all 
sides of the wonderful future 
that awaited Darwin, so, rather 
than miss this golden oppor- 
tunity, he accepted a job as 
assistant in a general store that 
was really beneath the dignity 
of a man who had recently 
been managing a business on 
his own. But it was just a 
matter of marking time, you 
see. 

Thus it fell that one after- 
noon, in the somnolent period 
between lunch and tea, he was 
gazing out of the store and idly 
picturing that wide, red, empty 
road as being lined with great 
buildings and pavements full of 
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jostling people, and was listen- 
ing, with a strange unbidden 
thrill, to the roar of imaginary 
traffic, when a miracle hap- 
pened. At least it seemed so; 
for suddenly the empty road 
was peopled with a throng of 
women. 

Young women they were, 
and treating Darwin’s principal 
thoroughfare as if it was a 
huge joke. They wandered 
all over the roadway heed- 
less of traffic (for the ample 
reason that there was none), 
and observed everything with 
hilarious interest, the livelier 
spirits amongst them shouting 
jocular remarks to each other 
at each new feature that caught 
their attention. 

In a moment they had sighted 
the store, and proceeded to 
exchange facetious sallies con- 
cerning its name (‘The Uni- 
versal Emporium ’), its appear- 
ance (@ one-floor weatherboard 
building with a roofed pave- 
ment round two sides of it), 
and its alleged resemblance to 
certain great London stores. 
Then, with the natural instincts 
of womanhood, they all headed 
towards it. 

As there were certainly more 
women there in the street than 
in the whole white population 
of Darwin, a flurry akin to 
consternation spread through 
the Emporium’s staff. How- 
ever, it was soon evident that 
these visitors were not of the 
money-spending variety, for 
most of them remained out- 
side and satisfied themselves 
with quizzing the Emporium’s 
wares—and their vendors, 





where opportunity occurred— 
through windows and door, 
and the few that really had 
purchases to make were easily 
coped with. 

“‘ There’s a nice young feller, 
Dare you to go an’ speak to 
"im ! 99 

Stage whispers of “Oh, go 
*way!” “You're afraid, 
Minnie ! ” “Ssh!” “Go 
on!” and some shuffling. 

Rumfy, suddenly realising 
that he must be the ‘nice 
young feller,’ looked round, 
and saw a small group of laugh- 
ing young women propelling 
another one in at the door. 
They stopped, looking some- 
what abashed, and the laughing 
changed to giggles. 

“Ask ‘im the way,’ 
prompted a whisper. 

“Could you tell us the way 
to the—er—the—museum ?” 
asked Minnie (presumably; in 
any case the propelled one). 
Fair hair, an _ alert little 
face, lively, slightly challenging 
eyes, a tip-tilted nose, and 
freckles. 

‘““Gosh!’”’ commented Rumfy 


internally. 

“There isn’t any,” he replied. 

“Well —the railway sta 
tion? ” 

“Tt’s not built yet,” said 
Rumfy sadly; then, a8 al 
eager afterthought : ‘‘ But they 


” 


say that next year—— 

“Tf you think we're goin’ to 
wait till next year, Perey—" 
said a bold-faced girl at the 
back. 

“Oh, well, I’m going to buy 
some sweets, interposed Minnie 
resourcefully. (A bright gitl 
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Minnie was!) “Do you sell 
sweets ? 99 

“Certainly! #Sweets—er— 


you mean—er——?” said 
Rumfy, with baffled eagerness. 

“Oh, I know,” exclaimed 
Minnie, ““—lollies !’’ And her 
eyelids flicked up and _ her 
eyes shot a laughing glance 
into his that went right through 
them and bounced off the back 
of his skull and out again, 
allin a grey-blue flash. (Crikey, 
what eyes !) 

“Talks the language, Minnie 
does,” commented one of her 
companions. ‘“‘ Betcher she 
learnt that from Biggs.” 

“Biggs? ’ queried Rumfy, 
his mind leaping back to the 
store at Wooloomooloo. 

“ Yes, the purser, Jim Biggs,” 
replied the girl. ‘He’s an 
Austrylian. Great pals, ain’t 
you, Minnie?” And she made 
a little grimace at the back 
of Minnie’s head for the benefit 
of her companions. 

“Come on, girls,” called the 
bold-faced one. ‘‘ Too many 
of us ere. We'll go an’ watch 
’em buildin’ the ryleway station. 
Come out before they’ve fin- 
ished, won’t you, Min? Bye- 
bye, Percy.” And, with a 
sally or two from the others, 
they departed. 

“TI say,” said Rumfy, 
prompted by a sudden recollec- 
tion, ‘‘who is this chap Biggs ?”’ 

There were immediate signs 
of frost. “‘ Curious, are you? ” 
asked Minnie with a little toss 
of her head. 

“But I know an Australian 
tamed Jim Biggs,” pleaded 
Rumfy, “‘ who’s a purser too. 
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I used to work for his brother. 
A thick-set chap with dark 
hair.” 

Minnie nodded confirmation 
and thawed as she did so, 
and a few more questions had 
the identity of Jim Biggs clearly 
established as Rumfy’s old 
acquaintance. It further tran- 
spired from this discussion that 
he was now purser on the 
steamer Tunga, at present in 
port at Darwin carrying emi- 
grants for the Queensland Gov- 
ernment, and that Minnie and 
all the host of women that had 
invaded the town were part of 
her human freight, come out to 
take up service in Queensland 
homes. 

At this point Minnie noticed 
a stern-eyed young member of 
the Emporium’s male staff ob- 
serving them frowningly from 
a little distance. 

*“* My, how I’ve been chatter- 
ing!” she exclaimed. “Tl 
have to run along and find 
those girls. Are you goin’ to 
come an’ see your friend Biggs 
’*s evenin’? Expec’ we're leav- 
in’ to-morrow. You better 
come. I say” (stage whisper), 
‘“‘ who’s young Glum-face over 
there?” The departmental 
manager turned away, trying 
to look as if he hadn’t heard. 
““TLumme! He was lookin’ at 
you as if you’d drunk ’is beer! 
Stuck up, isn’t he? Well; I 
must run along. Bye-bye! 
Oh, I say!” A look of con- 
sternation as she clutched at 
the front of her dress. “I’ve 
lost me brooch ! ” 

Rumfy was full of helpful 
sympathy. Where did she think 











she had lost it? What was it 
like? A cat’s-eye? What was 
that like ? 

“Oh well, just look for a 


brooch,” said Minnie the 
practical. “Don’t expec’ 
there’ll be a dozen lyin’ 


about. P’raps near the door 
where the girls were pushin’ 
me. I know I had it when 


I came in. You look that 
side.” 
Rumfy was a-throb with 


chivalrous zeal. He must find 
that brooch. Minnie’s brooch. 


Nice name, Minnie. Dashed 
nice girl too. Crikey, what 
lively eyes she had! When 


they shot a look at you it 
was like a jab in the stomach. 
Made you go all floppy. 

Not over here by the door, 
anyway. Better look around 
by the lollie counter. 

Pity Darwin wasn’t Queens- 
land. She might have found 
a job ashore then, and they 
could have gone walks together. 
Oh, blow it! there was Nobbin 
hanging around again. Block- 
ing up the gangway right by 
the lollie counter, drat him !— 
back turned, legs straddled, 
arms folded and head down, 
like the pictures of Napoleon. 
A good shove in the back was 
what he needed. However. 
is. But half a minute! 
Wasn’t he looking at something 
on the floor. That little thing 
just beyond him, glinting by 
the biscuit-box—— 

The brooch ! 

Nobbin bent slowly down. 
Rumfy lunged swiftly forward 
behind him. Nobbin’s hand 
reached quietly out to take the 
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brooch. Rumfy’s arm shot 
through between his legs and 
his darting hand clutched the 
prize, knocking Nobbin’s fingers 
aside as it did so. 

Got it, by jingo! 

Crash ! 


Most unfortunately, Rumfy’s 
lunge overcarried him. His 
shoulders smote Nobbin behind 
the knees, sweeping his legs 
from under him; and while 
Rumfy collapsed on his face, 
Nobbin performed a kind of 
abortive back somersault, 
alighting on his own head 
and Rumfy’s feet. 

“Heavens! what are you 
doin’? ” cried Minnie, rush- 
ing up. 

“This bloomin’ fathead went 
and sat on me just when I was 
picking up the brooch,’’ asserted 
Rumfy, full of indignation, as 
he struggled to his feet. (As 
Rumfy’s rising had the effect 
of lifting Nobbin’s nether ex- 
tremities higher into the air, 
that gentleman’s recovery was 
inevitably delayed.) 

‘“* What, you’ve found it?’ 


exclaimed Minnie, clasping her | 


hands ecstatically as Rumfy 
stood up and exhibited the 
cat’s-eye. “Oo! I could hug 
you for that!” 

Rumfy looked hesitatingly 
around as if wondering whether 
it would be safe to say “Go 
ahead!’ Apparently he de- 
cided it would not. Meanwhile 
the angry face of Nobbin rose 
into his line of vision, preceded 
by a mass of hair like the top 
of a palm-tree and suffused 
with a glow like a fiery sunset. 
“So I’m a fathead, am 1%” 
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hedemanded hotly. “ Allright, 
me fine feller, you wait till I’ve 
seen the boss, and we'll see who 
feels like a fathead.”’ 

“You needn’t trouble your- 
self to see the boss,” Rumfy 
called after Nobbin. ‘I’m 
sick of this place, anyway. 
I’m goin’ to——” 

“Ssh !’’ commanded Minnie, 
pulling sharply at his arm. She 
put her mouth close to his ear, 
and while shivery thrills ran 
all down that side of him, she 
whispered: ‘If they sack you, 
they've got to give you @ 
month’s pay. If you go an’ 
chuck the job yourself, you'll 
lose it.” 

Gosh ! — honest, 
what a girl! 

“T’m goin’ to tell him,” re- 
sumed Rumfy boldly to the 
hesitating Nobbin, ‘“‘ what a 
pie- faced, mutton - headed 
chump he’s got runnin’ the 
grocery department.” 

He turned with proud non- 
chalance to Minnie, who gasped 
at him in awed admiration ; 
while Nobbin, flinging his arms 
up in a tempestuous gesture, 
knocked a row of billy-cans off 
@ shelf, whose clatter merci- 
fully drowned the terrible things 
he appeared to be saying as he 
stormed off towards the man- 
ager’s room. 

“My! ain’the waxy! You'll 
get your month, sure enough,” 
exclaimed Minnie. But her 
enthusiasm at the success of 
her prompting changed to a 
ready solicitude as she noticed 
Rumfy’s calming face grow sud- 
denly pensive. 

“Can you get another job 


though— 
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all right?” she asked anx- 
iously. 

“ T’m not goin’ to try for one 
here,” said Rumfy gloomily. 
“ T’m sick of Darwin.” 

** Where’ll you go, then ? ” 

“Oh, I dunno. Try Thurs- 
day Island first, I suppose. 
If that’s no go, paps I’ll go 
back to Sydney, or—I say, 
where are you goin’? ” 

But Minnie did not know 
either. Anywhere in Queens- 
land where someone wanted a 
housemaid. Someone not too 
fussy, for choice. But what a 
lark, neither of them knowing ! 
Supposing they —— 

“Mr Pott, manager wants 
you!” 

Nobbin evidently had not 
wasted any time. But the 
summons seemed to cause the 
couple no dismay. 

“Tell you what. Ill come 


Son? 99 


an’ see Biggs this evenin’, 


said Rumfy. ‘So long!” 

‘* Right-o! Don’t be late,” 
returned Minnie brightly. 
“* Good luck!” 


And Rumfy then went in to 
the manager and received a 
slating, the sack, and a month’s 
pay with a serenity that 
bordered on elation. 

Shortly after five o'clock 
that evening he walked aboard 
the Tunga, where he received 
a hearty welcome from Jim 
Biggs, spiced with the memory- 
stirring experience of hearing 
himself called Reginald again. 
Evidently Minnie had told Biggs 
something of the events of the 
afternoon and of Rumfy’s desire 
to seek a change of scene, for 
after indulging his sense of 








humour in a liberal amount of 
banter about the dangers of 
susceptibility, the lure of 
freckles, and so forth, and 
after blasting any hopes Rumfy 
might have had of travelling on 
the Tunga by explaining to 
him that, as a government 
emigrant ship, they were not 
allowed to take other pas- 
sengers, he proceeded to pro- 
pound a simple scheme whereby 
Rumfy could be enabled to 
work his passage by her, at 
any rate as far as Thursday 
Island—possibly even to Bris- 
bane if he wished. Illness on 
the staff made this possible, it 
appeared. Biggs did not sup- 
pose that, for the sake of a 
free passage in such pleasant 
company as—well—say, his 
own, Rumfy would mind, for 
instance, ‘ slingin’ hash ’ ? 

Crikey, no! Rumfy would 
be ready to sling anything— 
barring, perhaps, coal. He 
did not think he could face 
working as a stoker, not even 
for—— 

Not even for freckles ? 

Well—yes. If there was 
nothing else, he might consider 
even stoking. But he thought 
perhaps that hash was more 
up to his weight. 

Biggs finally admitted that 
he thought so too. So the 
following day, to the astonish- 
ment of his friends ashore 
and to his own somewhat 
bewildered triumph, Rumfy 
Pott sailed from Darwin as a 
steward on the emigrant ship 
Tunga. 

Apart from the fact that his 
duties did not provide him with 
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much opportunity for convers- 
ing with the emigrants, Rumfy 
very quickly found that 
Minnie’s attitude towards him 
on the ship was strangely 
different from the friendly man- 
ner of their parting in the 
store. On the occasion of hig 
interview with Biggs he had 
only been able to see her for a 
disappointing moment, and 
after sailing from Darwin her 
comportment towards him was 
characterised by a chilling 
formality. 

What did she mean by it, 
anyway’? Was she no different 
from all the rest of her sex, 
whose chief delight seemed to 
be to have a feller on? Or 
was she too proud to be seen 
talking to a steward? But 
how could that be, seeing that 
she was a housemaid herself? 
No, surely neither of these 
reasons. Well then (a sudden 
sternness darkened his visage) 
—could it be that there was 
some truth in what the other 
girls had said about her friend- 
ship with Biggs? By jingo! 
if that was so. ... He sub- 
sided into wondering what he 
would do if that was so. 

Happily, however, a satis- 
factory answer to all these 
disturbing questions was vouch- 
safed him by Minnie herself on 
the second day out; and 
although it was the only meet- 
ing worth speaking of that he 
had with her on the whole trip, 
it left him with a warm spot 
for her of a kind and intensity 
hitherto unrealised. And not, 
as yo might imagine, in the 
breast, but between the 
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shoulders: Minnie put it there 
herself with a hot flat-iron. 

It was like this. 

There was a large room on 
the lower deck that had been 
set aside for use by the emi- 
grants as a laundry; and, in 
that same sleepy hour between 
luncheon and tea that had 
favoured him previously, 
Bumfy happened to be passing, 
when who should he see in 
there but Minnie herself. And 
by herself, what was more. 
Ironing. 

He instinctively stopped, and 
was sturdily coping with his 
somewhat refractory courage 
when Minnie caught sight of 
him, and said as pleasantly as 
you please— 

“Why, hullo, Mr Pott!” 

Now, what would you make 
ofthat? Frigid as anything for 
a day and a half and now as 
friendly as you like. 

“ Er—good afternoon,” said 
Rumfy dubiously. 

“Of course, if you’re goin’ 
to be stand-offish now you're 
in uniform———”’ Minnie flicked 
one of those jellifying glances 
at him. 

Well, if that did not take 
the cake! ‘Uniform,’ too! 
White drill trousers and a 
striped cotton jacket with 
‘Dining Saloon’ embroidered 
on the collar ! 

“I thought you were being 
stand-offish,”’ he protested in- 
dignantly. ‘‘ Why, I spent all 
my spare time yesterday hangin’ 
about, and I saw you three 
times; an’ do you know what 
you said to me? ‘Good 
mornin’, Mr Pott.’ ‘Good 
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afternoon, Mr Pott.’ ‘Good 
night, Mr Pott.’ A fair chat- 
terbox you were!” 

Minnie laughed an infectious 
little gurgling laugh. 

“Silly, wasn’t it? But I 
couldn’t help it, really. You 
see, it’s all those girls. I say, 
do you have to stand out there 
in the doorway ? ” 

Rumfy withdrew his head 
into the corridor and cast 
cautious glances towards either 
end of it, and then examined 
a notice by the door which 
said: No admittance to ship’s 
staff, and then walked inside. 

“Now I won’t have to talk 
so loud,” said Minnie comfort- 
ably, as he leaned against the 
ironing table in sociable prox- 
imity. “ Well, as I was sayin’, 
it’s those girls. They been 
teasin’ me somethin’ terrible 
about you. Puttin’ the other 
stewards up to it, too, to watch 
out for us.” 

‘“* But what for ? ’’ demanded 
Rumfy blankly. “ Mustn’t you 
talk to a feller? ” 

“T’aint that.’ Minnie be- 
came suddenly downecast. “‘ It’s 
the things they been sayin’. 
They say I——_ They say it’s 
my fault you lost your job.” 

“Gosh! They said that? ” 
demanded Rumfy indignantly. 
“Why, of course, you had 
nothin’ to do with it!” 

Minnie cast a doubtful little 
glance up at him. ‘“ Didn’t 
I? ” she said innocently. 

“Why, of course, you did! 
Minnie! Look here, Minnie! ” 
Somehow he appeared to have 
seized her hand. A moment it 
rested in his; then— 
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“Let go of me, Mr Pott!” 
She snatched it away, adding, 
in @ voice that seemed un- 
necessarily loud: ‘“ An’ my 
name is Miss Tripp, if you 
please.” 

“Nick off!” she hissed ; 
then, raising her voice: ‘“ You 
mustn’t come in here, Mr Pott ; 
the crew aren’t allowed.” 

Minnie had suddenly seized 
him by the shoulders and spun 
him round. Then, picking up 
her iron, she set it firmly 
between his shoulders, and, 
throwing her light but active 
weight against it, ran him 
towards the door. 

Then he understood. For 
peering round the doorposts 
were the startled faces of three 
girls, who promptly launched 
their comments— 

** Oh, shyme, Minnie ! ” 

** Kidnaps ’im, an’ then gives 
*im the chuck ! ” 

“Stand up to ’er, Percy ! ” 

In the midst of which Rumfy 
heard a small but distinct 
whisper behind him— 

** Come to-morrow—earlier.”’ 

Of course he went ‘to- 
morrow, earlier,’ but as a glance 
showed him the laundry full 
of women ironing—doubtless 
preparatory to their arrival at 
Thursday Island the next morn- 
ing—he swiftly passed on, and 
fortune vouchsafed him no op- 
portunity of speaking to her 
again until they were drawing 
up to the hulk in the early 
hours of the following day. 
Even then he was only able to 
say a few hurried words— 
sufficient to tell her that he 
was going ashore to find out 


‘what was doing,’ but would 
return without fail to see her 
before the ship sailed. 

Thursday Island welcomed 
him back with the sincere but 
inevitably water-logged hearti- 
ness of a convivial community 
greeting a teetotaller. It told 
him the latest yarns—but it 
only seemed capable of telling 
him of one possible chance of a 
job ; and according to Rumfy’s 
ideas that one was impossible, 
because it was with the brother 
of the implacable Battleaxe. 

As a matter of fact, Rumfy 
was not as disappointed at 
this as you might imagine, for 
it gave his conscience an excuse 
that it furtively welcomed for 
his resuming the voyage on 
the Tunga, and thus being 
shipmates with Minnie for a 
further stage—for Biggs had 
graciously informed him that he 
might retain his position, if he 
wished, as far as Townsville. 
So he got a lift out to the ship 
in Bruce’s gig, getting aboard 
just before she was due to sail, 
and had just got back into his 
steward’s jacket and merged 
into the companion-way when 
he was hailed by a female 
voice saying, ‘‘ Where’s your 
towel and bucket, Percy? 
You're goin’ to give her 4 
weep, aren’t you?” And, on 
inquiring what was meant, he 
elicited the astonishing infor- 
mation that Minnie had got a 
job on shore and had left the 
ship with her baggage early in 
the afternoon ! 

Boom! went the Tunga’s 
whistle, followed by shouts of, 
** All for the shore !” 
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What to do? To believe, or 
not to believe? To hop it, or 
nottohopit? It was a stagger- 
ing moment. 

** Any more for the shore ? ” 
called a voice from the gang- 
way. 

Gosh! it was going to be 
touch and go. He leapt down- 
stairs, unbuttoning as he went. 
By the time he reached his 
bunk-room he was able to shed 
the jacket with a flourish into 
the wash-hand basin. His own 
coat was on in a moment, and 
then he tugged out his box— 
fortunately ready packed in 
anticipation of his finding a 
job ashore. Box on shoulder, 
he dashed out on deck, just 
in time to hear the gang-plank 
thud on to the deck of the 
hulk. Cripes ! 

However, two sympathetic 
and quick-witted deck-hands 
seized the box, one at each end, 
and took it to the ship’s side. 
Three swings, “‘Stand back 
there!’ and over she goes on 
to the hulk. An anxious mo- 
ment as she hovers on the 
edge, but two nimble black 
boys snatch her to safety. 

“Now for yerself, me lad! 
Three swings ‘ll do it. You 
take ’is feet, Bill!” 

But, gosh! none of that. 
Rumfy dodges them. “ Stand 
back there!” He takes a 
run, a leap, the whole deck 
gasps—but he has made it. 
He stubs his foot against his 
own box as he lands, and 
rockets half across the deck 
of the hulk, raising a shrill 
feminine cheer on the Tunga 
and a large bump on his 
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left eye. 
that. 

He established himself in the 
cheapest room obtainable at 
O’Keefe’s Hotel, and started 
out on his quest the next 
morning. The quest for Min- 
nie, of course—the job could 
wait. And in any case it must 
be a simple matter to locate 
an English servant-girl on 
Thursday Island, for there were 
only four households that could 
afford to employ one—the two 
hotels, the Residency, and Mrs 
Burton’s. 

The two hotels were quickly 
dealt with. She was not there. 
So he called in on Mr Burton, 
ostensibly to make further in- 
quiries about a job. — 

“T hear Mr Stafford has 
engaged one of the girls off 
the Tunga,” he remarked art- 
fully, having found a suitable 
opportunity. 

Mr Burton eyed him a 
moment. ‘Don’t you believe 
it,” he said very confidently. 
“Mr Stafford’s got more sense. 
If he took on a white servant- 
girl he knows jolly well that 
the only safe place to keep her 
would be the lock-up. There’s 
Mr Hatchett, now; he’s had 
three in the last six months, 
and they’ve all got engaged in 
about three weeks. He says 
he’ll drown the next man that 
so much as looks at a girl of 
his.” 

“Is she a nice girl, Rumfy ? ” 
inquired Mr Burton, just as he 
was opening the door. 

Rumfy turned round frown- 
ing. Now what should make 
Mr Barton ask that ? 


However, that was 
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“Because Saturday week is 
Mrs Burton’s monthly Cinder- 
ella dance; and everybody’s 
welcome to come and bring 
his own partner. So if you’ve 
found her, bring her along; 
and if you haven’t—well, you 
might find her there.’ 

Mr Burton was really a 
corker! Rumfy left his office 
in such a spirit of elation that 
he went round promptly after 
lunch and accepted the job 
from Bob Hatchett. Doubtless 
Battleaxe would be wild when 
he heard of it, but why worry ? 
Life was just a game, after all, 
and you could not expect to 
knock up a score if you were 
afraid to hit out. 

Bob Hatchett was only a 
recent arrival at Thursday 
Island, having come there, it 
was said, at the suggestion 
of his elder brother, John 
Quincey (locally known as 
‘ Battleaxe ’), and set himself 
up as an ‘Auctioneer and 
Valuator.’ But whereas John 
Quincey was heavy and in- 
clined to be pompous, Bob 
was cheery and irresponsible, 
and regarded life rather as an 
array of amusing side-shows, to 
which you could usually get 
someone else to pay the entrance 
fees.. There were not so many 
auctions to be held or lands to 
be ‘ valuated ’ around Thursday 
Island as to make it quite 
clear why he should need to 
employ an assistant, but Bob 
said that Thursday Island was 
bulging with opportunities for 
an enterprising man, and that 
he had masses of schemes in 
his head which it took all 
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his time to work out. From 
subsequent observation Rumfy 
concluded that Bob worked 
out most of his schemes in g 
long chair with a drink and a 
cigar, and frequently with his 
eyes shut. A wonderful chap 
at quiet thinking, Bob was. 

A couple of mornings later, 
having occasion to pass Bruce’s 
store, Rumfy remarked a little 
group of men who appeared 
to be cracking jokes about a 
notice pasted on the door. He 
accordingly went to see what 
it was about, and this is what 
he read :— 


NOTICE. 


To the Bachelors and Widowers of 
Thursday and the neighbouring 
Islands. 


I, John Quincey Hatchett, have 
engaged another servant from 
the emigrant ship. Anyone 
taking a fancy and wishing to 
marry her is requested to give 
me one week’s notice. 


Returning to the auctioneer 
and valuator’s office, he asked 
Bob if he had seen the notice, 
but he professed to know noth- 
ing about it; and Rumfy 
accordingly was unable to sat- 
isfy himself as to whether 
Battleaxe meant it to express 
a@ veiled menace, or whether 
he was just being heavily 
ironical, or whether Bob had 
concocted it himself as a little 
joke at his brother’s expense. 
He decided that the only thing 
to do was to wait in patience 
until Mrs Burton’s dance, and 
meanwhile to keep his eyes 
open for unexpected oppor- 
tunities, either in the way of 
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meeting Minnie or of finding 
more stable employment. 

Fortune did not favour him 
in either of these things, and 
when the evening of the dance 
arrived he had still had no 
sight or definite word of Minnie. 
But, on the other hand, he 
had seen Battleaxe’s schooner, 
Nancy Lee, sail into the har- 
bour just at dusk, and his 
heart was full of expectancy. 

Nor was he to be disap- 
pointed, for among the first 
arrivals at the Burtons’ (Rumfy 
himself having been almost the 
first) were Battleaxe, accom- 
panied by a pleasant-looking 
lady, who was doubtless Mrs 
Hatchett, and Minnie. 

She didn’t see him. At least, 
he didn’t think she did; and 
he was all agog to catch her 
eye, and was wondering whether 
to wait until she was alone, 
or whether he should walk 
boldly up and say, ‘‘ Why, 
Miss Tripp, fancy meeting you 
here!’ or, ‘‘ Pardon me, Miss, 
but weren’t you on the Tunga?”’ 
when he saw Battleaxe glaring 
at him. Then Battleaxe made 
@ remark to his wife which 
Rumfy could not hear, but 
what he said was, ‘‘ There’s 
that young blighter Pott back 
again.” 

“What, that nice little fellow 
with a funny name that used 
to be on Friday Island ? ” said 
Mrs Hatchett. ‘‘ Why, so it 
iss I'll introduce him to 
Minnie.”’ 

What for?” de- 
manded Battleaxe. 

“Well, John, the poor girl 
must have some dances; and 
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you can’t imagine anyone more 
harmless than young Pott as a 
partner for her.” 

“Perhaps you're right, my 
dear. If she can put up with 
the little fool, he ought to be 
safe enough—and, anyway, he’s 
devilish scared of me. I'll 
leave him to you,” and Battle- 
axe moved off towards a cer- 
tain table round the end of 
the verandah, where the non- 
dancing men were wont to 
gather. 

So Rumfy was formally in- 
troduced to Minnie by Mrs 
Hatchett; and with his in- 
decision as to whether or not 
to disclose that he knew her 
already, he filled the réle of a 
sheepish young simpleton to 
such perfection that Mrs Hat- 
chett felt quite reassured, and 
left them together. 

Their polka was a rather 
solemn revel. At the outset 
Minnie disturbed his mental 
calm by remarking, in an 
injured tone: “I did think 
you'd have bin to see me over 
at the station’; and while 
he was working up an earnest 
and suitable reply he cannoned 
into Mr Stafford, who scowled 
at him. As he turned to 
apologise he trod on Minnie’s 
foot, and when he stopped to 
apologise to her the whole 
stream of dancers seemed to 
collide with them couple after 
couple, the younger ones ex- 
pressing themselves very 
forcibly as they did so. So 
Rumfy conducted the rest of 
the dance in a harassed and 
perspiring silence, and just as 
he was searching for a discreet 
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sitting-out place in which to set 
about the overhaul and repair 
of his damaged cause, Mrs 
Burton came along with three 
young men and introduced them 
all to Minnie. He did not 
get another chance of speaking 
to her for what felt like several 
hours. 

During this time he went 
out and wandered around the 
house, feeding his famished 
heart on moonlight and re- 
proving his laggard nerve; 
then he came in and drifted 
to the table at which the 
non- dancing and _ surplus 
men forgathered, and con- 
sumed at least two ginger 
ales, while with rapidly reviving 
courage he conversed with some 
of the island’s wildest sparks. 
After about half an hour of 
this stimulating occupation, 
on hearing the music stop he 
sallied out among the dancers 
and demanded the next dance 
of Minnie with an airy assurance 
that secured her astonished 
acquiescence. He then pro- 
ceeded coolly to unhook her 
from her partner’s arm and 
to lead her to the buffet, 
where, boldly, under the very 
nose of Battleaxe, he fed her 
on sandwiches and _lime- 
juice. When the music resumed 
he waltzed her solemnly up the 
long verandah, steered her dex- 
trously out of the throng and 
round the corner at the far 
end, and there, after a quick 
glance behind him, suddenly 
said, “ Come an’ I’ll show you 
the garden.” 

About an hour later Mrs 
Burton closed the piano. Then 


“good nights” began, and 
Battleaxe detached his dignify- 
ing presence from the laughing 
coterie around the men’s table 
and went to meet his Wife, 
who was coming in search of 
him; each said to the other, 
““You’ve got Minnie, I sup- 
pose?” and both shook their 
heads blankly and _ looked 
startled; Battleaxe’s eyebrows 
went down, and his wife’s 
eyebrows went up, and Battle- 
axe swore. 

However, he subdued _his 
feelings with masterly restraint 
and said, “‘ Will you look around 
the verandahs, my dear?” 
While his wife went off to 
find Mrs Burton and search 
the house, he went out and 
stamped all around the garden 
in rapidly rising ire, and found 
nothing except a _ deserted 
bench, which he located with 
his left shin. Returning to 
the house with a lame leg 
and a bursting temper, he 
found the Burtons sympathetic 
but sleepy; his wife baffled 
and distressed, and uncomfort- 
ably conscious of being the 
last guest. So, after he and 
Burton had made a fresh and 
final search of the garden, the 
banana orchard, and the fowl- 
run, he said he would row 
Mrs Hatchett out to the 
schooner and then come back 
with his native crew and rad- 
sack the whole island. 

They made their tardy and 
apologetic farewells and de- 
parted towards the beach in 
silence—for tactful reasons oD 
Mrs Hatchett’s part, and on 
his own because he was mo- 
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mentarily incapable of any 
speech fit for a woman to hear. 

Approaching their dinghy 
over the soft sand, they were 
struck by the fact that it had 
been slung broadside on to the 
water, and, coming still nearer, 
they were surprised to hear 
voices from behind it. There 
was a male voice doing most 
of the talking and a lively 
female voice breaking in occa- 
sionally, with frequent ripples 
of laughter. Battleaxe and 
his wife nodded at each other 
significantly, and crept up 
quietly. 

“ Just lousy with pearl-shell, 
it was,” said the unmistakable 
voice of Rumfy; “ an’ Captain 
Jim says to me, ‘Rumfy, me 
boy, it may have been acci- 
dental, but you’ve made me 
fortune. Here’s fifteen pound.’”’ 

“Coo! Did ’e? ” came the 
voice of Minnie. 

“ Honour bright! An’ we’d 
just got his fleet settled down 
to work haulin’ up thousands 
of pounds-worth at a pull when 
who should come smellin’ 
around but your boss, Battle- 
axe. An’ Captain Jim frowns, 
an’ then he winks at me and 
says, ‘Let the old fathead 
come’; an’ after he’d got into 
the lagoon an’ spotted all the 
shell we were gettin’, we took 
away our buoys from the en- 
trance so’s he couldn’t find 
his way out again to fetch his 
divers. Then when he starts 
throwin’ off at us, Captain Jim 
yawns at him and says, ‘ Just 
cough up fifteen quid, Battle- 
axe, me boy, an’ we'll let you 
go.’ 9 


“My! I'll bet he was waxy,” 
gurgled Minnie. 

“Waxy! Why, you could 
have lit a pipe on him, he was 
that hot. I say, Minnie, have 
you ever noticed how his beard 
goes churning about on his 
face when he gets riled ? ”’ 

There was a ripple of de- 
lighted laughter from Minnie, 
interrupted by scuffling and 
whispers of: “No! You 
mustn’t! That'll be about 
the tenth!” 

“But I’ve just got to kiss 
you when you laugh like that,” 
asserted Rumfy’s voice. And, 
judging by the sounds, he did. 

Mrs Hatchett looked at her 
husband. His beard was churn- 
ing about on his face. Then 
she did a very unwifely thing : 
she laughed. She tried hard to 
stop it, but it escaped in the 
form of a little snort. 

Immediately two heads 
bobbed up over the side of the 
boat ; two pairs of eyes regis- 
tered horror; and then the 
two figures arose into the moon- 
light—Rumfy’s with nervous 
alacrity, and Minnie’s slowly, 
her eyes on her mistress’s face 
and her little brain doubtless 
working fast. 

“We was waiting for you, 
ma’am,” she said resourcefully, 
having reached her full height. 

“Brrr!” snarled Battleaxe, 
starting round the corner of 
the boat towards Rumfy. 

Minnie jumped in front of 
him. 

* But you mustn’t, Captain 
Hatchett!” she cried. ‘ He 
can’t swim!” 

“Swim ? ” roared Battleaxe. 
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“He won’t be able to walk 
when I’ve done with him!” 

Minnie gave one startled look 
into his eyes, and then: ‘‘ Nick 
it!” she called to Rumfy, 
turning round. And Rumfy, 
heedless of appearances, nicked. 

Battleaxe started after him, 
but soon found that he was 
neither of the age nor the 
weight for running races in 
the sand; so he returned, and 
vented his energy on pushing 
the dinghy into the water and 
rowing Mrs Hatchett and Minnie 
off to the Nancy Lee. 

A couple of mornings later 
Rumfy was walking sadly up 
to the Shipping Master’s office 
reflecting on the malignity of 
fate—for Bob Hatchett had 
just given him a month’s notice. 

Bob had been very nice 
about it. In fact, for reasons 
incomprehensible to Rumfy, he 
seemed to feel as much sense 
of injury over it as Rumfy 
himself, and as the latter’s 
nature was highly sympathetic 
the unusual situation had then 
developed of the discharged 
employee commiserating with 
his employer for having to lose 
his services. It was in the 
course of this part of the dis- 
cussion that Bob, spurred into 
confidence by sheer sympathy 
with himself, had disclosed that 
he was entirely dependent on 
his brother, John Quincey, for 
the financing of his present 
venture, and that John Quincey 
had callously told him that 
there was no necessity whatever 
for him to have an assistant 
until the business was properly 
launched, that, in the mean- 
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time, he must discharge Rumfy 
and do all his blooming work 
himself. It was a situation of 
such extraordinary hardship 
that Rumfy felt quite sorry 
for him—auntil he started out 
on his walk to the Shipping 
Office, and began to consider 
how it affected himself. 

His position was that Minnie 
—well, he could not say that 
she was ready to marry him, 
because he had not asked her; 
but they had got on together 
that night like a house on fire, 
and he was sure he had only 
to say the word once he had a 
real job under him. And now 
the only job on the island 
had been snatched away from 
him. It was indeed a ‘cow’ 
of the very worst order. 

At the Shipping Office he 
found the Shipping Master— 
who was also, you will remem- 
ber, the Sub-Collector of Cus- 
toms, the Postmaster, and the. 
Immigration Commissioner— 
playing cards with the purser 
of the homeward mail-steamer 
that had just come into port. 
He was affably requested to 
take a seat while they finished 
their hand. 

Now here was a feller that 
had a grip on four jobs (and 
presumably drew the salaries 
for them), and yet could sit 
down and play euchre in the 
middle of the morning; while 
there was he, Rumfy, ready 
to work hard all day, and could 
not find one job. Where was 
the equity of life, anyway ? 

But this quadruple official 
was such a breezy fellow that 
you could not feel any grudge 
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against him; and when he had 
euchred the purser he came and 
dealt with Rumfy’s business 
with such cheerful friendliness 
and reassurance on learning of 
his bad luck, that Rumfy began 
to feel quite buoyed up. 

“Don’t you worry, Rumf, 
old chap,’”’ was the Shipping 
Master’s parting injunction ; 
“something’s sure to turn 
up.” 

Rumfy smiled and nodded 
back as he moved towards the 
door, and suddenly came into 
collision with someone rough 
and massive who had just 
stepped inside. A seafaring 
man, he concluded, as he turned 
to apologise ; probably a ship’s 
captain. 

“Ts dat d’ Harbour Office ? ”’ 
demanded the massive one, dis- 
carding Rumfy like an obtrud- 
ing twig and addressing the 
Shipping Master. 

He was informed that it was. 

“My ship iss wrecked,” he 
said with an oily smile. “ Vary 
dangerous dis Torres Straits.” 

“H’m, so the underwriters 
say,” remarked the Shipping 
Master drily. ‘‘ Did you shove 
her well on ? ” 

“Oh, she iss well on,” 
affirmed the captain, wagging 
his head in token of hopeless- 
ness. “Maybe she break her 
back.” 

“Well, let’s have your nation- 
ality, papers, and position. The 
Santeramo . . . coal for Batavia 
... registry? H’m. Position? 
H’m,I see. Just a comfortable 
distance to sail in. No lives 
lost, of course ? You'll auction 
her, I suppose ? ” 


The suggestion seemed to 
take the captain by surprise. 

* Auction her?” he asked. 
“Oh, why for shall I auction 
her? She iss just a wreck. 
I don’ try to rob anybody.” 
And he smiled a smile of sweet 
shellbacked innocence. 

“Well, but I suppose she’s 
got sails? ” 

“Sails? Oh, but I——~” 

“And stores? Provisions 
... paint... lazaret? ” 

“Um h’m!” It seemed as 
if the idea was beginning to 
appeal to him. He shrugged 
his shoulders. ‘‘Oh, but why 
make auction? Perhaps some- 
body offer me twenty pound ? ” 
He looked round the room. 
“ Fifteen pound ? ” 

Rumfy, who had stopped to 
listen, thrilled with glorious 
recollections. Once he had 
bought a wreck. Gosh, what 
a time that was! Billy Small- 
mouth . . . and Bobstay 
‘ . and the staunch little 
Optimist ! 

*There’s a chance for you, 
Rumfy,” broke in the voice of 
the Shipping Master. ‘‘ You’re 
an old ship-skinner, aren’t you ? 
Offer him ten.”’ 

“One minute!” interposed 
the captain. “That mail- 
steamer—she iss going to 
Batavia ? ” 

“‘ Batavia, India, and home,” 
said the purser. ‘‘ And there 
are berths available ’ — he 
surveyed the skipper with 
an experienced eye—“‘ er— 
through the agents.” 


“And she sails dis after- 


noon ? ” 
** At two.” 
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“Good. I will take a pas- 
sage. Now, young feller, do 
you want to buy the wreck ? 
Make it twelve pound ten.” 

“T haven’t got a lugger,” 
said Rumfy ruefully ; “ and all 
the fleets are out.” 

“Tell you what, Rumfy,” 
said the Shipping Master. ‘‘ The 
Watersprite came in last night. 
Go and see old Mainboom and 
offer him a share. He’d go like 
@ shot.” 

By crikey! but that was an 
idea. The Watersprite was old, 
and foul, and a black-fellow’s 
boat ; but anyway—she was a 
boat, and a fair-sized one. 
And the chance of the coral 
seas again, and the wide blue 
skies and the spray in your 
face! By gosh! It called to 
him! And a great towering 
ship to skin—all his own! 
With luck he could make fifty 
pounds—perhaps more; and 
if he could not marry Minnie 
with fifty pounds, anyway, it 
was a start. 

He turned to the captain 
and asked for the option at 
ten pounds while he went and 
tackled Mainboom, and in the 
meantime the captain could go 
to Bruce’s and fix up his pas- 
sage; at which the captain 
shrugged his shoulders by way 
of assent, and said, ‘‘ You ’ave 
de monney? Well! Let us 
go.” 

So they walked away to- 
gether, and, by luck, found 
Mainboom lounging against a 
post outside Bruce’s office, where 
he was delivering pearl-shell. 
The matter was easily fixed. 
Mainboom accepted Rumfy’s 


proposition at once, as the 
Shipping Master had predicted, 
He would finish delivering shell 
that afternoon, and they could 
start in the morning. That 
deal clinched, the purchase of 
the wreck was completed 
almost as speedily. The cap- 
tain accompanied Rumfy to 
O’Keefe’s Hotel, and there re- 
ceived his ten pounds in cash, 
against which he handed Rumfy 
a formal receipt and his chart 
showing the Santeramo’s posi- 
tion. They had a quick drink 
to solemnise their bargain, in 
which O’Keefe joined them; 
and the captain went back 
to Bruce’s to arrange for 
his passage and for the dis- 
posal of his crew, while Rumfy 
went and sought out Bob Hat- 
chett to make excuses for his 
prolonged absence and to apply 
for a few days’ leave. 

Shortly after two he went 
into Bruce’s to buy provisions 
for his cruise, and, while doing 
so, was accosted cheerily by 
Mr Burton. 

“Hello, Rumfy! Going to 
set up housekeeping ? ” 

Rumfy explained modestly 
that he had bought a wreck. 

** What, another one?” ex- 
claimed Mr Burton with evident 
surprise. ‘‘I hear you refused 
the Santeramo.”’ 

“No,” said Rumfy, feeling 
a little self-conscious, ‘“‘I—I 
bought her.” 

“‘ Well, damn it,” exclaimed 
Mr Burton, ‘“ Battleaxe has 
bought her too!” 

* But how: Ba: 

** Battleaxe met the captain 
here when he came to get his 
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passage ; and when he heard 
that he didn’t want to wait 
and auction her he offered him 
fifteen pounds, and finally 
bought her for twenty. The 
captain said you’d offered him 
ten, but he’d refused.” 

“ Phew ! ”’ 

“So Battleaxe signed an 
order which I cashed, and they 
went and got a note of sale 
witnessed at the Shipping Office, 
and Battleaxe has gone off 
with that and the ship’s papers, 
and he starts for the wreck to- 
morrow morning.” 

They were standing near the 
front entrance to the store, 
that looked out upon the har-. 
bour, and Rumfy, gazing de- 
jectedly over the water, saw 
the smoke from the departing 
mail-steamer trailing away be- 
hind Residency Point, while 
near the entrance to the har- 
bour were the white sails and 
pale-green hull of the Nancy 
[ee heading out towards Hat- 
chett’s pearling station. Re- 
sentment boiled up in him. 

Why was it that everything 
went crook with him? Why 
should Battleaxe want his 
wreck as well as his girl? 
And turn him out of his job? 
Damn Battleaxe! His eyes 
wandered nearer in and saw 
the dirty black hull of the 
Watersprite alongside the jetty. 
By gosh! They would start 
to-night, that was all ! 

Mr Burton began to offer 
friendly suggestions to Rumfy 
that he should try to arrange 
with Battleaxe to go shares 
in proportion to their respec- 
tive payments; but the idea 
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of putting up with a third of 
his anticipated fifty pounds— 
or whatever the wreck might 
bring them—did not appeal to 
him at all. After all, he had 
made the prior purchase, to 
which O’Keefe could testify, 
and the course that his in- 
stincts prompted was to get 
there first and secure the goods, 
and then let Battleaxe try and 
prove his claim if he wanted 
to. Mr Burton admitted that, 
on the basis of the old adage 
that possession is nine-tenths 
of the law, the scheme had its 
points. So Rumfy hurried off 
to find Mainboom; and as 
Mainboom by now had let it 
get known to all the blacks in 
port that “he and Mr Rumfy ” 
had bought a wreck, he had 
already risen to such an ex- 
alted position in native eyes 
that he could not afford to 
risk an anticlimax; so their 
departure that night was fixed 
upon at once without discus- 
sion, and was effected without 
hitch. 

All through the night they 
carried on without seeing a 
sign of anything following. The 
tropic sun came up, took a 
scorching slantwise look at 
them, rose to his height and 
blazed savagely down upon 
them, glowered at them from 
the opposite angle, and finally 
descended out of sight again, 
leaving them still plodding their 
solitary way. 

As they approached the wreck 
the sky was already paling for 
the dawn. There was the 
Nancy Lee alongside. That 
white gesticulating figure on 
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the Santeramo’s deck was doubt- 
less Battleaxe, and those dusky 
moving forms would be his men 
searching the ship for loot. 
Suddenly the white figure 
waved its arms angrily, plucked 
something white from its coat- 
pocket and flung it on deck, and 
then proceeded to climb over- 
side. The dusky ones followed 
him, and in a few minutes the 
Nancy Lee had cast off and was 
setting sail ! 

Rumfy turned inquiringly to 
Mainboom, and found him 
scowling angrily. 

“Why are they going 
away?” he asked. 

“You look him mast,” 
growled the native. 

Rumfy looked back at the 
wreck, and suddenly, for the 
first time, realised that her 
spars were bare. Where, then, 
were all her sails ? 

As the Nancy Lee was coming 
in their direction they steered 
close in to her, and Rumfy 
hailed. 

*““'What’s the matter with the 
wreck ? ” 

*'Who’s that ? ” 

** Pott.” 

“ Pott?” Something unin- 
telligible followed. Then : 
“Well, you're welcome to this 
one. She’s skinned bare.’’ And 
the Nancy Lee passed on. 

Rumfy looked back at the 
wreck, now gleaming russet 
and gold in the dawn. She 
was lying over towards them 
on a sandy shelf on the lee- 
ward side of a strip of reef. 
The leeward side! Her swind- 
ling skipper had not even had 
the guts to follow established 
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wrecking practice and pile her 
boldly up on the naked coral] 
to windward. And who had 
stripped her? Not a stitch of 
sail, not an awning remained; 
no tarpaulins on the hatches; 
backstays hanging loose where 
the lanyards had been stripped 
from the deadeyes; some of 
the rigging entirely gone. 
Rumfy’s luck was ebbing 
cruelly ! 

They drew alongside and 
clambered aboard, leaving only 
the wrinkled mate in charge 
of the Watersprite, which they 
then let drop away astern of 
the wreck, and moored her by 
a line to the poop. Then— 
Rumfy gloomy with disappoint- 
ment, Mainboom scowling with 
smouldering wrath—they pro- 
ceeded to take stock of the 
position. 

Very little examination was 
needed to convince them of its 
hopelessness. The wreck had 
been plundered by master 
hands. Ropes, hawsers, naviga- 
tion lights, compasses, instru- 
ments, stores, paint—all were 
gone; even the kedge anchor, 
the jury-spars, and the spanker- 
boom. No lugger, not even one 
of the schooners, could have 
taken all this mass of spoil. 
Mainboom angrily scanned the 
horizon, now brilliant with 
dawn, but the only sails visible 
were those of the Nancy Lee. 
Whoever had done it had got 
well away; but this was the 
work of a deep-sea vessel. 

While Mainboom went to 
search the fo’c’sle, Rumfy sat 
down on a hatch and dropped 
his head on his hands. This, 
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then, was what came of chanc- 


ing his luck! The reward of 
enterprise! Ten good pounds 
gone, and by the time he had 
paid for his provisions and 
given Mainboom something for 
the use of his lugger and crew, 
he would be pretty well cleaned 
out. 

He noticed a fat white en- 
velope on the deck and picked 
it up. The Santeramo’s papers 
and a formal note of her sale 
to J. Q. Hatchett for twenty 
pounds. Yes, but to Battleaxe 
twenty pounds meant prac- 
tically nothing; what he had 
spent was nearly his little all. 
He tossed the papers overside 
and watched the wind make 
sport of them. 

Mainboom and his two men 
returned from the _ fo’e’sle 
empty-handed. 

“Tide go down,” he said in 
a surly voice. ‘‘ Bime-by this 
ship break back. More better 
we go.” 

Rumfy stood up. The tide 
was ebbing fast, and the ship 
was already at a dangerous 


angle. 

“Can’t we stop and take 
some coal?” he asked de- 
jectedly. 


Before the native could reply 
an ominous tremor shook the 
ship, and was answered by an 
awesome rattle of spars and 
blocks overhead. With a look 
of alarm, Mainboom sent his 
two men scurrying aft to heave 
the lugger alongside. They 


seized the painter and hauled 
her close under the vessel’s 
counter when another great 
shudder ran through the ship. 
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Then suddenly, amid a roar 
of quaking spars above and a 
grinding rushing sound beneath, 
Rumfy felt the deck thrust 
down from under his feet. He 
was hurled backwards, and as 
he fell and clutched for a hold 
he saw the vessel’s stern dip 
violently into the water, crush- 
ing the little lugger beneath it. 
Half-way up the poop -the 
green sea rushed, and the fear 
of it gripped Rumfy’s soul and 
held him spellbound. Then, 
just as quickly, the waters fell 
back, and the poop rose up 
again, and clinging to the wheel 
was one of the men, but the 
other he could not see. 

From somewhere behind 
Mainboom arose, and went run- 
ning on to the poop, and Rumfy 
followed him. Going to the 
stern rail, they saw beneath 
them the crushed hull of the 
Watersprite floating awash, with 
the old mate and the deck- 
hand clinging to it, and after 
some mancuvring with the 
rope the two were enabled to 
climb aboard. For a little 
time the four natives stood and 
gazed down at the wreck of 
their lugger, while Mainboom, 
raising his arms as if in im- 
precation, jabbered excitedly 
in a native tongue. Then sud- 
denly he swung round, and, 
drawing his sheath-knife, ad- 
vanced slowly in Rumfy’s direc- 
tion. 

Rumfy sprang back behind 
the cabin skylight, and stared 
at him in deathly fear, for the 
face that now approached him 
was the face of a murderous 


savage. 
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“Mainboom!” he called, 
“what is the matter? Why 
have you drawn that knife ? ” 

The big savage halted and 
surveyed him grimly. 

“You me all same mates, 
Mainboom,” pleaded Rumfy 
desperately. “‘ My ship break 
back. I lose everything. Why 
you angry for me?” 

“You all same _  debbel- 
debbel,” snarled Mainboom 
fiercely. ‘‘ Anything you do 
go bad. S’pose you stop here 
we all man die. S’pose I kill 
you maybe black-fellow live. 
I kil!” He took a step 
forward. 

In horror Rumfy sprang to 
the other side of the poop and 
cast a despairing glance around 
for a way of escape. He was 
about to make a dash for the 
main deck when he noticed 
something that held his gaze 
and filled his eyes with wonder. 
And the native saw him gazing, 
and halted suspiciously to stare 
likewise. Then he made an 
exclamation of astonishment 
and lowered his knife! A 
moment more and he put it 
back in its sheath, and his face 
relaxed to a look of scared 
humility. 

“Mr Rumfy,” he begged, 
stepping forward with lowered 
head, “you no fright for me. 
Mainboom go mad. Mainboom 
all same plenty damn fool. All 
finish now. No fear.” 

All they had seen was this. 
As they gazed towards the 
fo’c’sle, the naked jib-boom 
was sweeping buoyantly across 
a cloud-flecked sky. Below it 
was a stretch of sparkling green 
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water, with the reef a couple of 


hundred yards away. Drop- 
ping their eyes, they saw, not 
the hog-backed deck of a broken 
ship, but a clear flush sweep of 
planking. The Santeramo had 
not broken her back. She had 
slipped off the reef and was 
floating—drifting! They had 
lost their lugger, but, by 
heaven, they had got in her 
place an ocean-going iron ship 
with a full cargo of coal! 
Rumfy stood for a while 
gazing at his ship and marvelled 
at what had happened. It 
was no longer a question of 
fifty pounds; he should get 
hundreds of pounds—perhaps 
thousands! Enough anyway 
to enable him to set up in 
business on the island. Enough, 
surely, also to justify him in— 
well, in giving Battleaxe that 
week’s notice that he had 
publicly asked for. Poor old 
Battleaxe! If he was pleasant 
about it he might even give 
him back his twenty pounds. 
But hold hard! He had got 
to get the Santeramo safely to 
port or all this became moon- 
shine. What if she were badly 
holed? What, too, about the 
question of food? He turned 
to look for Mainboom, and 
found him already busy prepar- 
ing a sounding-rod. Savvy 
fellow, Mainboom! And what 
about food? Mainboom fin- 
ished fastening a line to his 
rod and then called to his 
crew. The two deck-hands 
were apparently his diving boys 
—swimming pearl-divers from 
Warrior Island,—so, while he 
went around and sounded the 
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pilges, he sent the boys over- 
side to ransack the poor old 
Watersprite—still floating awash 
under their counter—and salve 
everything they could find. 

So they went and salved, 
first of all, a bucket, and in 
that they gradually sent up 
tinned provisions, a compass, 
a soaking bag of flour, side- 
lights, a canister of tea, a 
slab of bacon, some fishing 
lines, some pulpy bananas, some 
cooking utensils, a jumbled 
collection of table-ware, and, 
in fact, most of the loose 
articles the Watersprite had 
contained, whether still useable 
or not—and wisely, for they 
were not in a position to risk 
wasting anything. 

With hunger thus thrust out 
of sight, and Mainboom’s report 
that there was no indication of 
any serious leak, they could 
face the position for the time 
being hopefully. But as the 
Santeramo, in her present con- 
dition, could neither be sailed 
nor steered, and as the lowering 
of one of the great bower 
anchors from where it lay 
lashed on the fo’c’sle deck 
would at least be an all-day 
job—and a herculean one at 
that, for five men—they had 
simply to pray that she would 
not drift on to another reef 
before the anchor ‘was ready 
or help in some effective form 
should chance their way. 

Luck, however, seemed defin- 
itely to have turned in their 
favour. About noon a little 
Streak of smoke appeared on 
the horizon, and soon they 
made out a steamer coming 
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towards them. It proved to 
be the Moresby, that had re- 
cently been brought to Torres 
Straits by Bruce & Co. to start 
@ service to the New Guinea 
coast. She was now on her 
homeward run to Thursday 
Island, and, a bargain being 
struck, she took them in tow. 

It was the most wonderful 
voyage in Rumfy’s life, but 
also by far the most anxious 
one. Not a reef nor an island 
appeared anywhere forward of 
amidships but he felt certain 
they were going to swing on 
to it; and when there were 
not any islands or reefs in sight, 
something told him that the 
towing hawser was about to 
part, and that the Moresby 
would not have another long 
enough. And the tropical heat 
sweltered round him in vain, 
for his own thoughts brought 
out all the perspiration that 
was in him—and delivered it 
cold. 

But his luck stayed faith- 
fully with him, and they reached 
Thursday Island in safety, and 
Rumfy anchored his Santeramo 
well in the public eye; and 
the day that he walked into 
Mr Burton’s office and asked 
him diffidently how much he 
could pay for an iron ship 
full of coal was one that neither 
of them ever forgot. 

Some weeks later the Siam 
came in, and brought Mr Burton 
definite authority from his 
directors in Sydney to purchase 
the Santeramo and her cargo 
in accordance with his recom- 
mendations. Rumfy meantime, 
though a man of leisure, had 
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certainly not been idle, for he 
had succeeded in obtaining from 
Minnie permission to notify her 
employer that as soon as the 
Santeramo was sold he intended 
to take her away and marry 
her. 

** And what about the twenty 
pounds that J paid for the 
damned ship?” demanded 
Battleaxe. 

“ Oh—er—I’ll pay you that 
back,” replied Rumfy, at which 
Battleaxe grunted that he was 
glad to hear it, and requested 
that the payment be made in 
two cheques of ten pounds each. 

Well, when you are humour- 
ing a person of peculiar tem- 
perament you may as well do 


it thoroughly, so the two 
cheques were duly paid over, 
And on the morning of her 
wedding Minnie received, “ with 
J. Q. Hatchett’s best wishes,” 
one of her future husband’s 
ten-pound cheques, endorsed 
over by Battleaxe in favour of 
‘Mrs R. Pott.’ 

Battleaxe, despite the play- 
ful derision of his wife, subse- 
quently maintained that it was 
the best joke he ever perpe- 
trated—which was quite pos- 
sible. RKumfy, on the other 
hand, has never been quite 
able to satisfy his mind as to 
whether it was really Battleaxe 
that gave Minnie this wedding 
present or himself. 


THE END. 
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CHRIST CHURCH CATHEDRAL. 


BY A. L. MAYCOCK. 


I HAD occasion recently to. 


consult Dr Coulton’s ‘ Art and 
the Reformation,’ and I made 
the occasion an excuse for re- 
reading that fascinating work 
from cover to cover. There is 
no need at this time of day to 
call attention to Dr Coulton’s 
immense learning and his wide 
familiarity with the document- 
ary sources. Indeed, it seemed 
to me that the interest and 
value of this particular book 
lie precisely in the fact that 
the author’s knowledge is not 
confined to the documents. 
Clearly it is impossible to study 
the history of art satisfactorily 
by an exclusive concentration 
on the witness of the monu- 
ments themselves. Equally 
clearly, documentary evidence 
is by itself inadequate. Some 
years ago a great Austrian 
scholar declared that — “‘ We 
have had, in these last cen- 
turies, an erudite archeology 
which knew the texts and 
ignored the actual monuments ; 
at present we have an intuitive 
archeology which is familiar 
with the monuments and ignores 
the texts. It is time now to 
avoid excesses on either side, 
developing textual and monu- 
mental study side by side.” 
Herein lies the special merit 
of Dr Coulton’s book. In the 
realms both of monument and 
of record his touch is equally 
sure. The balance is firmly 


held throughout. Architecture 
and history are studied in 
fruitful correlation, and each 
is illuminated by the other. 
Moreover, the book makes de- 
lightful reading, and that is 
more than one can say of many 
historical text-books. The 
reader is constantly stimulated 
by the author’s ease of exposi- 
tion and by his apt felicity of 
phrase. What could be better 
than the reference to fourteenth- 
century tracery: “‘A system 
of delicate, labyrinthine, sinu- 
ous lace-work in stone. Here 
at its best we find something 
of the inexhaustible interest 
that there always is in the 
swirls and eddies of a rapid 
river; the eye wanders from 
curve to curve with the same 
pleasure that the hand feels 
in stroking a piece of velvet 
or a cat’s back.” Not many 
historians can write like that, 
and not many art critics can 
hit off a point so delicately. 
Christ Church is the smallest 
of our English cathedrals, 
and also one of the most 
beautiful. And as one enters 
at the west door, one instinc- 
tively puts to oneself that 
question which has been asked 
and answered by almost all 
writers on architectural history : 
Wherein lies the essence of 
Gothic? By what inner spirit 
was it informed and inspired ? 
I find it difficult to accept 
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without reserve Dr Coulton’s 
thesis that it was the Renais- 
sance rather than the Reforma- 
tion which destroyed Gothic 
art; for in England, at any 
rate, the actions of those two 
mighty forces were so inex- 
tricably mingled, here pulling 
in the same direction and there 
locked in desperate conflict, 
that it seems almost impossible 
to make clear-cut distinctions 
between their respective effects. 
Moreover, it is difficult to base 
any very definite theory on the 
fact that the perpendicular style 
survived in a few isolated ex- 
amples, as in the staircase at 
Christ Church and the library 
of St John’s College at Cam- 
bridge, right up to the middle 
of the seventeenth century. 
When all is said and done, 
Gothic construction as a crea- 
tive force had shot its bolt 
and done its best work before 
the death of Henry VIII. The 
connection between Gothic 
architecture and the culture 
of the Middle Ages is intimate 
and integral, and the dissolu- 
tion of the latter was accom- 
panied by the progressive fos- 
silisation of the former. I am 
far from suggesting that the 
process was an instantaneous 
one. Mr Tawney has shown 
how almost pedantically medi- 
geval was the social philosophy 
of reformers like Luther, Me- 
lanchthon, and Latimer, and 
how little foundation there is 
for the suggestion that, in the 
realm of social and economic 
ethics, the stream of thought 
plunged into vacancy over 
the precipice of the religious 


revolution. The same may be 
said of art and architecture, 
The first storms of the Reforma- 
tion were not accompanied by 
any sudden eclipse, any violent 
and calculated break in artistic 
tradition. It was simply that 
the driving force was gone, and 
the great machine went lumber- 
ing onwards under the impetus 
of its own momentum. 

First of all, let us rid our 
selves of the idea that Gothic 
architecture can be explained 
in terms of stresses and strains 
and engineering formule. The 
thing was a miracle: there can 
be no mistake about that. 

“The old builders,” says 
Professor Lethaby, “‘ themselves 
had wonder and wrought won- 
der into their structures: they 
had the ability which children 
have of being enchanted with 
their own doings, and hence 
they entrance us. In the high 
poised vaults, windows of 
branching work holding glass 
as bright as sunset sky, and 
the multitude of watching and 
worshipping images there was 
magic.” 

But there was the same magic 
in the decorative, sculptural, 
and even the literary arts of 
the time. Herein the legacy 
of the Middle Ages is of a 
piece. The spire of the cathe- 
dral pointed to Dante’s seventh 
heaven. The piled-up syllo- 
gisms of the schoolmen sup- 
ported as massive and a8 
perilous a structure as did the 
curved ribs of the vault and 
the tense spring of the flying 
buttress. And as one looks 
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incunabulum, one may well 
fancy oneself gazing through 
the narrow cusped rectangles 
of the perpendicular window. 
Even in its calligraphy the age 
reflected some definite prin- 
ciple which is fully worked out 
in its architecture. That prin- 
ciple, which is structurally the 
essence of English Gothic, may 
be called the principle of ver- 
ticality. The eye is drawn up- 
wards, always upwards. Gothic 
is the architecture of aspiration, 
as classic is the architecture 
of achievement. ‘“‘ No architec- 
ture,” said Henry Adams, “ that 
ever grew amongst men, 80 
gave this effect of flinging its 
passion to the sky.” 

Whilst insisting on this supra- 
mechanical approach to the 
study of Gothic, we may be 
equally emphatic in brushing 
aside a great mass of ex- 
aggerated fancy which derives 
from writers so far apart as 
Huysmans and Horace Wal- 
pole. In a famous book called 
‘La Cathédrale,’ Huysmans 
sought to interpret the whole 
fabric of Chartres Cathedral in 
terms of symbolism. With all 
its beauty, the book is such a 
riot of mediswvalism as never 
was known, and its extrava- 
gances have had a wide influ- 
ence. Horace Walpole’s con- 
tribution, as represented by 
his own ‘Castle of Otranto’ 
and its many imitators, was 
somewhat more crude and even 
more fantastic. The Middle 
Ages appeared as ages of mys- 
tery and superstition, of im- 
possible marvels, of secret dun- 
geons, demons, dragons, hob- 
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goblins, moated granges, and 
many other wild fancies. The 
idea that cross-legged effigies 
represent Crusaders, that the 
‘low-side ’ windows in parish 
churches were built for the 
use of lepers who could not 
enter the church, that the 
friars habitually acted as parish 
priests—these and a host of 
other quaint beliefs, some of 
them still widespread, are trace- 
able to the Gothic novelists, 
and are, so far as I am aware, 
unsupported by any historical 
evidence. And we can trace 
a similar growth of legend 
round the subject of symbolism 
in Gothic architecture. Mr 
Lamborn goes so far as to say 
that conscious symbolism does 
not exist at all in Gothic con- 
struction; and Dr Coulton 
shows very clearly that the 
symbolistic interpretation of 
architecture was born of the 
popular mind, and was in no 
sense imposed by the hierarchy, 
still less created and systema- 
tised by architects. There is 
no evidence for supposing that 
the mediswval architect saw in 
the triple tiers of the nave 
arch, the triforium, and the 
clerestory a mystical repre- 
sentation of the Trinity. It 
probably never entered his mind 
that the plan of his church was 
that of the Cross of Calvary ; 
indeed, where greater elabora- 
tion was possible, as at Canter- 
bury and Salisbury, we have 
a double set of transepts, which 
was clearly the most convenient 
disposition of the parts of the 
building. 

One thing is certain, and it 

F 
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seems to lead us a step farther. 
There is in the Gothic art and 
architecture that we know most 
intimately some quality which 
is peculiarly northern. It is 
true that the style has flour- 
ished spasmodically in the 
southern countries of Europe, 
but always as something exotic 
and foreign. Venetian Gothic 
is definitely Arabic in cast; 
there is something freakish 
about the extravagant beauty 
of Milan Cathedral; and the 
new cathedral at Barcelona is 
@ positive monstrosity. To 
more than one artist the inter- 
lacing boughs of an avenue of 
beech-trees has suggested the 
solemn majesty of a cathedral 
interior ; and although all spec- 
wation upon the origin of 
things is a perilous pastime, 
we may at least doubt whether 
it was mere chance which 
brought Gothic architecture, 
with its great avenues of pillars 
and its branching vault-ribs, 
to its fullest fruition amongst 
people familiar with the tall 
forests of Northern Europe. 
There must have been, as 
Professor Lethaby puts it, 
“some common psychological 
aggregate which we call the 
mentality of peoples, that 
directed the architectural pro- 
cess and shaped the results. 
. . - The northern forests had 
nurtured a people who could 
do no other than build accord- 
ing to their ideals; not know- 
ing but only doing. As the 
Greek expressed lucidity and 
serenity, so northern art had 
the mystery of the great forests 
behind it.” 
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Christ Church is one of the 
sixteen English cathedrals 
which were, before the Re- 
formation, in the hands of 
monastic communities. Twelve 
of this number belonged to 
the Benedictines; the other 
four—namely, Carlisle, Bristol, 
Oxford, and Southwark—were 
priory churches of the Austin 
Canons. Carlisle became a 
bishopric as early as 1133, and 
was therefore a cathedral church 
throughout the Middle Ages; 
Bristol was one of Henry VIIL.’s 
new sees, and Southwark as a 
diocese dates from 1905. 

At Oxford the Augustinian 
priory of St Frideswide, founded 
originally long before the Nor- 
man conquest and first occupied 
by the canons in 1111, was in 
1524 suppressed by Papal bull, 
largely upon the instigation of 
Wolsey, who was busily draw- 
ing up plans for his new 
foundation. The royal licence 
for the building of ‘ Cardinal 
College’ was granted in. the 
following year, and from that 
moment the work proceeded 
apace. Money was spent with 
lavish extravagance, and hun- 
dreds of workmen were em- 
ployed upon the work. Part 
of the priory Cloisters, recently 
rebuilt, were summarily swept 
away; the old refectory be- 
came the library of the new 
college ; and the three western 
bays of St Frideswide’s were 
pulled down. On the northern 
side of the great quadrangle 
were laid the foundations of 4 
magnificent chapel, which, if it 
had ever been built, must 
certainly have rivalled King’s 
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College, Cambridge, in size and 
splendour. The western end 
of the old priory church was 
plocked by a wall in such a 
way that the symmetry of the 
quadrangle was entirely un- 
broken, and even unaffected 
by its presence. It is perfectly 
gear that Wolsey regarded St 
Frideswide’s as definitely ex- 
terior to the plans of his 
college, and that he had no 
intention whatever of utilising 
it as the college chapel. These 
facts alone would seem to 
nilitate against the theory 
which would attribute to him 
the provision of the superb 
choir vault; it is on the face 
of it improbable that he should 
have spent any serious thought 
on the beautifying and en- 
richment in one particular re- 
spect of a building for which 
in every other way he showed 
80 complete a lack of con- 
sideration. He simply elbowed 
8t Frideswide’s out of his path, 
thrust it into the background, 
and built a row of canons’ 
lodgings in front of it. 

The diocese of Oxford was 
founded in 1546, and the priory 
church then became the Cathe- 
dral Church of Christ and the 
chapel of the newly completed 
college. Thus the history of 
the fabric and the history of 
the cathedral are separate and 
distinct ; indeed, the one may 
be said to end where the other 
begins. For since the middle 
of the sixteenth century no 
structural additions of any im- 
portance have been made. 
From time to time iconoclasts 
and restorers and other well- 
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meaning people have fiddled 
about with the fabric, now 
stuffing the choir with book- 
stalls and ‘‘ darksome dens occu- 
pied by -women,” now poking 
a chimney through the tracery 
of a window, now lining drains 
with the tombstones of de- 
parted canons. Gilbert Scott 
rebuilt the east end as he 
thought the Normans ought to 
have built it, and brought the 
cathedral into the light of day 
by knocking down Wolsey’s 
west wall and driving an en- 
trance through from Tom Quad. 
In spite of the many unkind 
things that have been said 
about all this, his work at 
Christ Church was probably 
as successful as any of his 
cathedral restorations. Cer- 
tainly, when one thinks of the 
Broad Street wing of Exeter 
and the gaol-like front of New 
College on Holywell Street, one 
must admit that it was the 
least distressing of his various 
efforts in Oxford. 

Christ Church, the smallest 
of our English cathedrals, is 
for that very reason one of the 
most interesting of them all, 
and it possesses an intimate 
beauty that is peculiarly its 
own. Its length is scarcely a 
third that of the huge Bene- 
dictine minsters at York and 
St Albans. The height of the 
choir vault is only just over 
forty feet, and the transepts 
are a few feet less. When one 
first comes across these figures 
in a book, one’s instinct is 
simply to grunt and turn swiftly 
to the author’s list of mis- 
prints and errata. But one is 
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disappointed ; there is no cor- 
rection of these astounding 
statements. Does the reader 
think that adjective far-fetched ? 
Is it not an astounding fact 
that that superb vault, poised 
half-way between earth and 
heaven like a veritable arch of 
the firmament, is actually but 
forty feet above the ground 
level? How is the illusion 
created and sustained? It is 
the miracle of Gothic construc- 
tion that even in its infancy, 
even before the full maturity 
of the pointed arch, it could 
soar upwards so swiftly and 
so surely, and could assert so 
triumphantly a yearning aspira- 
tion for still greater heights. 
As to the details of the 
magnificent roof, unmatched 
throughout the British Isles, 
and surpassing in its richness 
and delicacy even the vault 
of the Divinity School, we need 
not waste any time over the 
theory which would ascribe its 
construction to Wolsey. The 
documents, as well as the in- 
herent probabilities, are against 
it. Some authorities think that 
the work is contemporary with 
the Divinity School; Mr Brak- 
spear dates it at about 1505, 
and other critics have put it 
as late as 1528. Probably, in 
the absence of conclusive docu- 
mentary evidence, the matter 
will never be settled. The style 
of building had become almost 
completely stereotyped by the 
middle of the fifteenth century, 
and on the evidence of the fabric 
alone it is impossible to give 
exact dates. And after all, the 
interest of the question is purely 
academic. With reasonable 
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certainty we may say that the 
vault was built before the 
suppression of St Fridewide’s; 
and that is the main point. 
Every phase of Gothic archi- 
tecture is represented in the 
fabric of the cathedral. The 
organising energy and genius 
of the Normans gave us the 
nave, choir, and transepts ; the 
Lady Chapel, the Chapter 
House, and the spire belong 
to the thirteenth century; 
shortly before the Black Death 
the Latin Chapel and St Lucy’s 
Chapel, leading out of the 
south transept, were built; 
and to the long ages of per. 
pendicular construction we owe 
the choir vault, the splendid 
window in the north transept, 
and the lierne vaulting of the 
cloisters. In a moment we 
will examine one or two of 
these features with greater care, 
Let it here be noted that in 4 
couple of hours spent in in- 
telligent study of Christ Church 
Cathedral a man might lear 
more of Gothic architecture, 
its principles, its history and 
its development, than from 4 
month’s hard reading in the 
text-books. He will need the 
books afterwards; all that he 
need take by way of a start 
is the little twopenny guide. 
And let him at the outset 
take note of one remarkable 
fact. Here is a building which 
was started in 1160, and whose 
last important addition wa 
made nearly three hundred and 
fifty years later. Successive 
generations of men enlarged 
and embellished it, and each 
generation brought to the work 
@ more mature artistic tradi 
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tion and a greater command of 
architectural technique. Those 
three centuries and a half were 
probably the most restless, the 
most dynamic, and the most 
formative in all our history. 
There was no settled maturity, 
as in the twilight years of 
Imperial Rome. From the Con- 
quest to the Black Death the 
tension is never relaxed, the 
effort and aspiration never 
diminished. The vitality of 
medieval culture seems to be- 
come more and more exuberant, 
and it is only in the latter half 
of the fourteenth century that 
the pace begins to slacken and 
the energy of the medizval 
tradition to decline. Those 
three centuries and a half were 
filled with every conceivable 
reaction of the human mind, 
with gusts of enthusiasm blow- 
they 


ing from every point ; 
were filled with a warmth and 
colour which, alike in its sun- 
light and in its shadows, make 
our own time seem drab and 


lethargic by contrast. Yet 
through it all there ran some 
thread of continuity, some cen- 
tral source of inspiration which 
gave to the period a unity of 
culture and a common standard 
of values; so that historians, 
looking back, can speak of the 
Civilisation of the Middle Ages 
a a single whole. And as we 
stand in Christ Church Cathe- 
dral we can catch something 
of the meaning of that term. 
Decade after decade, even cen- 
tury after century, men con- 
tinued to add to the fabric. 
They did so without any con- 
scious regard for precedent ; 
and yet this architectural hotch- 
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potch, this patchwork of the 
centuries, is a single harmonious 
whole, informed throughout by 
a single life-giving spirit. 

This fact is remarkable and 
not generally appreciated. Its 
significance may be revealed 
by contrast. Although there 
are signs of an architectural 
renaissance in the future, we 
seem still to be in the condition 
of architectural empty-headed- 
ness that has lasted on and off 
for nearly three hundred years. 
If we wished to add a new wing 
to the National Gallery, we 
should simply imitate what is 
there already; and presum- 
ably we shall do the same in 
building the new sacristy for 
the Abbey. With all our added 
command of material forces, 
we can add nothing to either 
of the main streams, the classic 
and the romantic, of architec- 
tural construction. We can 
only imitate, hoping that we 
shall not spoil. Even to that 
hope we cling with difficulty. 
In all our schemes for preserv- 
ing the beauties of the country 
and the amenities of the towns, 
it is assumed, as the starting- 
point of all discussion, that 
modern building will neces- 
sarily be unsightly and ugly, 
and that consequently building 
projects should in general be 
restrained and, if possible, 
brought to nought. When it 
is a question of enlarging or 
extending an existing fabric, 
the best that we can look for 
is intelligent imitation. We do 
not ask for harmony, but only 
for an absence of discord. 

In one way, Christ Church is 
the most unfortunate of our 
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cathedrals. For the ordinary 
visitor it is practically im- 
possible to obtain any satis- 
factory view of the exterior. 
There are no open spaces around 
it. There is no majestic western 
front to cause a sudden quick- 
ening of the breath as you 
enter from Tom Quad; the 
view from the meadows is 
charming rather than impres- 
sive, for the cathedral build- 
ings are dwarfed by the massive 
bulk of the tower over the 
hall staircase, and the ground 
line is nowhere visible. The 
best general view is obtained 
from the library, but it is not 
everybody who knows this. 
Certainly the spire is promi- 
nent from almost any vantage 
point in Oxford, but only as 
one of many. When one has 
spent all one’s superlatives upon 
the exquisite grace and delicacy 
of St Mary’s, there seems little 
enough to be said about the 
rather squat and unadventurous 
spire of the cathedral. The 
claim has been made that it 
was the earliest spire built in 
England; and although that 
cannot be proved, it is clear 
that the design is an experi- 
mental one, dating, as the 
windows in the tower face 
suggest, from the first half of 
the thirteenth century. St 
Mary’s was completed about 
the year 1300; here the hesi- 
tating experiment has become 
the accomplished triumph, and 
has borne fruit in the most 
beautiful spire throughout the 
length and breadth of England. 

Conservative even in her in- 
fancy, Oxford possesses in her 
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cathedral the last important 
building erected in this country 
which can be said to belong 
to the Norman style. The 
chancel was begun in 1160, the 
square Norman tower upon 
which the spire was later to 
rise was almost certainly fin 
ished before 1172, and the west 
end of the nave was completed 
in 1180. Critics have pointed 
out that the building illus- 
trates as well as any in Eng- 
land the passing of Norman 
architecture into Gothic; it 
illustrates also the extraordi- 
nary vigour of the creative 
genius of the time, the swift- 
ness with which it seized upon 
new powers, the thoroughness 
with which it recognised and 
tackled the technical problems, 
The Norman accomplishment 
is one of the most remarkable 
phenomena in history. In the 
arts of government and the 
administration of justice the 
Normans reintroduced such 
order and method as had 
not been seen in the west 
since the days of Justinian. 
Alike in military and in civil 
architecture they wrought a8 
man had not wrought for five 
hundred years. 

“The genius of that extra- 
ordinary race,” says Mr Lam- 
born, “has its witness in the 
architecture of three-quarters 
of the ancient churches of the 
country. Buildings that they 
planned for mere monastic 
churches serve to-day as cathe: 
drals for great bishoprics, some, 
like our own Cathedral, shorn 
of their original dimensions. 
Village churches, such as Iffley; 
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still suffice for the needs of the 
district, though built when the 
population of the whole Norman 
dominions was less than that of 
modern London.” 

By the end of the twelfth 
entury, then, St Frideswide’s 
priory church was a fine cruci- 
form building with the typic- 
ally Norman central tower and 
with one architectural feature 
that is only paralleled in two 
other monastic buildings of 
the period—namely, Jedburgh 
and Romsey abbeys. The main 
arches of nave and chancel are 
actually the arches of the tri- 
forium and rise right up to the 
sring-line of the clerestory. 
The triforium is carried upon 
sub-arches springing from half- 
capitals set lower down on the 
piers. This extraordinarily in- 
teresting device has the artistic 
effect of adding enormously to 
the height of the building, 
which, as we have noted al- 
ready, is in fact only about 
forty feet,—less than half the 
height of the Radcliffe gallery 
from the ground. 

The first important additions 
date from the early years of 
the thirteenth century, when 
the spire and the Lady Chapel 
were built. It seems to be 
assumed by most writers on 
the subject that the proximity 
of the city wall alone pre- 
vented the canons from putting 
their Lady Chapel at the east 
end; and that the plan adopted, 
ai aisle north of the choir, 
was a sort of pis aller. The 
theory may have the support 
of documentary or other con- 
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clusive evidence, in which” case 
we must, of course, accept it. 
But the lengthening of the 
eastern arm of the Gothic 
cathedral was not usually car- 
ried out for the purpose of 
providing the Lady Chapel. 
During the thirteenth century 
most of the great Benedictine 
churches were enlarged east- 
wards to provide space for 
the chapel of the patron saint, 
the shrine of pilgrimage, be- 
hind the high altar. Canter- 
bury had the shrine of St 
Thomas ; the relics of St Cuth- 
bert were venerated at Dur- 
ham; the tomb of St Audrey 
was at Ely; and at Oxford, 
of course, was the shrine of 
St Frideswide. 

In most of the buildings 
where enlargement was carried 
out, the chapel of the saint 
was at the east end; the 
position of the Lady Chapel 
does not seem to have been 
fixed by any precedent or 
custom. Thus the beautiful 
and sadly mutilated Lady 
Chapel at Ely, which was com- 
pleted in 1349, is in effect a 
separate building from the 
cathedral, and is to-day used 
as @ parish church. Win- 
chester, St Albans, and Nor- 
wich, had Lady Chapels at the 
east end, but at Durham the 
Lady Chapel was at the west 
end of the cathedral, and at 
Canterbury it was in the north 
aisle of the nave. Therefore, 
whilst it is certain that neither 
the Lady Chapel nor any other 
chapel could have been built 
as an eastward extension of 


1 E. A. G. Lamborn, ‘ The Story of Architecture in Oxford Stone,’ p. 52. 
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St Frideswide’s, there is noth- 
ing odd or exceptional in the 
plan adopted. 

Somewhere about 1320 the 
canons started to build a new 
chapel dedicated to St Cather- 
ine of Alexandria, the saint of 
the Catherine Wheel. The pres- 
ence of the cloisters prevented 
them from balancing the Lady 
Chapel by building south of 
the choir, and it was decided 
to build north of the Lady 
Chapel again. It was in these 
years that Gothic ornament 
and fenestration reached the 
very summit of beauty and 
grace. The new chapel shows 
as well as any building in 
England the perfection of 


Gothic construction. The gor- 
geous tracery of the windows, 
the technical excellence of the 
vault, the delicate beauty of 


moulding and ornament on the 
capitals and vaulting-arches,— 
all these fall into an exquisite 
harmony, so that art and science 
seem to have collaborated, each 
to the fullest of its powers. 
Such is the building which is 
now called the Latin Chapel, 
because until 1861 the daily 
office was there recited in 
Latin. There can be, for the 
would-be student of medizval 
architecture, few more stimu- 
lating experiences than to stand 
in turn-in the Norman choir 
aisle, the Early English aisle 
of the Lady Chapel, and the 
decorated aisle of the Latin 
Chapel—each in immediate jux- 
taposition to the other—and 
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to take careful stock of what 
he may see around him. 

The cathedral is older than 
any collegiate building in Ox. 
ford, and belongs, indeed, to 
an Oxford which is more ap- 
cient than the University. We 
have seen that it was not 
absorbed into the stream of 
University life until some years 
after the completion of the 
great foundation of Christ 
Church. Perhaps that is why 
it seems, not only in its topog- 
raphy, but also in its very 
nature, to have remained some- 
what aloof from that stream, 
and to possess a peaceful beauty 
which is quite distinct from it, 
It is more than a college chapel, 
more even than a diocesan 
cathedral church. As a monas- 
tic foundation, it was quite 
overshadowed by Abingdon and 
Oseney: none of its prion 
rose to any great eminence, 
and its suppression in 1524 
was, perhaps, an inevitable end 
to a quietly undistinguished 
history. We who love to visit 
it to-day and to find solace in 
its quiet intimate beauty may 
find something symbolic in the 
contemptuous gesture of the 
great Wolsey in pulling down 
those portions of the fabric 
which stood in his way, and 
elbowing the old priory into 
the background. Those vener- 
able walls have been the back- 
ground of much Oxford history, 
and have witnessed the growth 
of all that Oxford now com- 
prises. 
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